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The silualion in which the present generation 
of Japan finds itself commands our sympathetic 
attention. Standing between a past just gone by 
and a coming but still uncertain future, exposed 
to all the storms of the present, it is often unable 
to discriminate, in the material that has been 
accumulated before it by the demolishers of the 
last few years, between seeds and d6bris. 

My purpose in writing the following pages lias 
been, if possible, to throw some light upon 
this scene. In determining this with myself, 
however, I was not wholly without selfish motives ; 
for there are no nations with which the United 
States is likely to become as intimately connected 
by interest as Japan and her neighbors in Eastern 
Asia. These nations are nearer to our country 
than to any other great manufacturing center. 
They form a vast assemblage of probably over 
four hundred millions of souls ; and when we 
shall have attained our highest degree of in- 



dustrial development, and thererore wil! be able 
to offer to the world the necessaries which are 
now derived chiefly from the conlineiil of Europe , 
the relations between these Empires and ourselves , 
as guaranteed by the requirements of both, must 
receive an impulse the measure/ of which no one 
can foretell. Our interest, therefore, is tlial they 
be both prosperous and powerful , that they remain 
at peace with western powers and among them- 
selves; andlhe greater and richer they become, the 
more beneficial will be the intercoui'se between 
Ihem and us. Their prosperity will be fur our 
good and whatever tends to impair it will act to 
our evil. 

,_--^ the era of seclusion heretofore prevaihng 
around Japan is gradually closing, this Empire is 
naturally brought to the first rank among eastern 
states not only by its geographical position , hut 
also by the advancement in civilization which its 
people have attained. For if, as one has said, in 
natural history among animals of a higher order, 
man and the quadrupeds, owing to uieir superior 
physical organization, are the most capable of 
the various movements which are ingrained in 
them by instinct, may we not also imagine that, 



HI 

in geography, certain countries have been so 
shaped after a belter plan , so indented by gulfs 
and bays, so well supplied with valleys and rivers, 
in one word , so belter articulated , if I may thus 
express myself, that they are more capable than 
others of serving the cause of human advancement 
and progress. In this manner when liltle Japan 
is compared with either China, Siam or Burmah, 
how much more aptitude for action do her 
general shape and position indicate. She forms 
the head of a series of volcanic islands which , 
peopled by a particularly progressive race, starts 
from the south-western end of the United States 
territory of Alaska , and passing by Riu-Kiu , the 
Miacosima group and Formosa, ends at Indi.7 ^*). 
This chain of islands seems to have been kwuted 
especially around the eastern boundary of the 
Old World to form the advanced post of a trans- 
formed superior civilizalion , returning with man 
by a course indicated by that of the sun , to seize 
upon the place of its birth and give a new impulse 
to its suffering races and otherwise prepare them 
for their commg evolution in the vortex of ages. 

0) At least at the Aracan isles so remarkable for their volcanic 
phenomena, and situated about 140 miles S£W« of the mouth 
of the Ganges. 



Duublless in Uie i'ulfillment of this mission 
Japan will find rjvais. Already England in India 
and al Hong Kong, Russia in both central and 
northern Asia, France at Saigon, have taken, in 
advance ol her, their position in the same field. 
From wtiat source, then, can Japan hope to draw 
sufficienl. power to maintain an honorable place 
among these nations? To this I reply, from herself, 
if, truly, she is capable of the task allotted to her. 
For whatever, here below, is submitted to the 
condition of life, evolves ils career from a myste- 
rious seed which contains in itscK the rudiments 
of Ihe whole being. Doubtless the genius of na- 
tions is afTected in the course of ages by extra- 
neous forces, but not so much so as to entail the 
destruction of the characteristic derived from a 
primordial source, and which, being coexistent 
with the other elements of life, could not take 
place without involving national death. So that 
when people commence to lose this characteristic, 
it is a sure sign that their final evolution is about 
lo close, and that, as has happened to the most 
powerful empires, the day when they must disap- 
pear from the scene altogelher, has already been 
marked by fate. 



Thus is explained why in the inquiry of the 
many needs both political and social which , in 
this position, Japan feels, I have sought niainly 
from her history the aid which others might have 
perhaps preferred to ask solely from abstract 
western sciences. And, besides, it is by interpre- 
ting a people's traditions, by carefully listening to 
the mysterious teachings of the wise men who, in 
remote ages, guided its infancy, that one is apt to 
discover the early promise of its future. Hero- 
dotus tells us that the royal sceptre having once 
been promised by the oracles to whoever, among 
the inhabitants of a certain town of Asia, would 
first see the rays of the morning sun rise above 
the horizon, all directed their sight towards the 
east, except one who, wiser than the others, 
looked at the opposite side of the heavens ; and 
while his competitors had still before them 
nothing but a sky yet buried in the shades of 
night, he saw at the west, the gleam of dawn that 
had already whitened the summit of a tower. 

Ko-ishi-kawa , 26 August, 1878. 
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1 . — A manuscript translation of Dai Nippon Kaibiyaku- 
Yurai'ikij history of the development of Dai Nip- 
pon, a popular work on Shinto published in the 11 ^^ 
month of the Z^ year of Ansei, 1856. Doubtless 
many will express surprise that I have so often 
quoted from such an obscure book as the Dai- 
Nippon -Kaibiyaku-Yurai- iki, when I had free 
access to the works of men like Ilirata, Mabuchi 
or Motoori. This was not done, however, because 
of any want of appreciation of the merits of these 
great writers. Hy object in quoting from the 
sacred records of Japan was, if possible^ to fortify 
myself in the difficult task I had undertaken to 
restore the antique base upon which the political 
fabric of Japan once stood ; a base upon which 
the rights of both the Mikado and his people are 
founded ; of rights conceded to the governed and 
duties inhering to the governing power, and there- 
fore I felt that in looking for material for this 
base my first care must be to draw only from 
sources familiar to all the classes of persons for 



* I have not given here the title of printed books found in every-one*8 hands and 
tvbose authors I had already named in the body of this work. 



whom I was writing. In this position I could not 
overlook the fact that while Ihe writing of Hirata 
and others, are text books for literary men, on 
account of being wrillen in the square Chinese 
character or in the old stjle of Japanese composi- 
tion, itiey are uriintelligible to most oilier people 
and generally unknown to them. The Dai-Nippon- 
Kaibiyaku-Yurai-iki is not open to the same 
objection. It has been composed expressly for 
liie common people, and it is extensively read by 
them; and, likeall works on Shinto, being founded 
on the Knjiki, as a book from which to quote 
sacred texts, it is as unimpeachable as the most 
celebrated commentaries of the Shinto faith. 

2. — Kadaiki, an introduction to the Koshicbo by Hirata 
Alsulane. In this work Hirata gives valuable 
inrormalion relative lo the form of government ot 
Japan, previous lo the introduction of Chinese 
civilization under Kin Mei Ten-0 in the sixth 
century. 

3. — The Y-king (book of changes), a manuscript Irans 
lation in my possession. 

4. — Legacy of lyeyasu etc., etc., by John Frederic Low- 
der, Esquire, Barrister at law and legal adviser to 
the Board of revenue and customs of Japan, Yoko- 
hama, January 1^74. 

5. — The Shooking, translated into English by Mr. 
Medburst, Sen. Shanghai, 1846. 

6. — San-Kokf-TsoU'Ran-To'Setts ( Aperfu g^n^ral de: 
trois Royaumes ), translated into French by Mr. 
Klapprolh, Paris, 1832. 

T. — The Chun Yun (Immutable medium), translated 
into Latin by R. P. Inlorcelta^ Jesuit, 1663. 



IX 

8. — A manuscript translation of the Fu-Ken-busan hio, 
a statistical record compiled by the Nai-Mu-Sho in 
1873. 

9. — The beautirul map of Japan by Lt. Colonel Kimura, 
the original drawings of which by Mr. Sibuy^, were 
kindly communicated to me by Lieutenant-General 
Oyama. 
10. — The valuable statistical collection of the 0-Kura-Sho, 
kindly placed at my disposal by order of H. E. 
Okuma Shigenobu, the present Minister ot Finance 
of Japan, and an earnest worker in the regenera- 
tion of his country. 
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PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

When in the third century Confucianism' was 
first inlroduced into Japan, the leaders of the 
nation, in their enthusiasm for the new doctrine, 
made a great mistake. Convinced that the mere 
imposing of Chinese ideas upon the people would 
confer upon them the blessing to be expected from 
social and poHlical transformation based upon a 
rational application of Confucianism , they without 
deliberation at one blow swept away their own 
national edifice, substituting for it the philosophy, 
the ethics, arts and sciences generally of their 

' Cod fuel anism was iQlrodiiccd iulo lapaa in the reigo of 
Ojin Ten-O, Ihe I6lh Emperor, A. d. 2TO. 



neiglibor. The result was that tlie people, wlio 
had none of the characteristics of the Chinese, 
beingunable, at first, to understand Confucianism I 
and yet determined to cling to it for want of any ] 
other moral support, made the practice of it more i 
a matter of conventionality and form than one of I 
reality, believing that, lo reach the desired end, 
it sufficed that they should possess a knowledge | 
of a few sentences and stanzas. Thus moving at 
random in the dark, they soon found themselves 
in the midst of confusion and distrust. « When ,» 
says a native moralist of the last decade, writing 
of those times, «during the severity of winter the 
water is frozen , the ground becomes hard from 
frost, the grass lades away and the leaves of the 
trees fall to the ground, one would be induced to 
think that all life is extinct in nature; but, with 
the first rays of the spring's sun , the ground again 
brings forth, fresher than ever, its gay dress of 
verdure and bloom. So Japan gradually declined ; 
under the moral drought that at first followed the 
introduction of Confucianism, and sank rapidly 
for centuries. It was not until her true national 
impulses, making llieir way again through the 
powerful organism, which had been severely 
shaken, but not destroyed, led her to change 
her course and engraR upon her own stock 
llie principles of foreign origins — from whicli 
combination sprang the civilization peculiar to 



herself, — lliat she at lasl (ounJ llie prosperity and 
happiness which she had in vain looked lor in the 
mere copy of the Chinese government and elliics. 

What Japan did fifteen centuries ago in relation 
to the civilization of China, many men of great 
influence in the country tried, immedially after 
1867, lo make her do again in connection with 
that of Europe and America. According to their 
notion, all the ancient and long- respected usages 
and customs which, in Japan, had hitherto regu- 
lated the relations between sovereign and subject, 
man and woman, parent and child, master and 
servant, together with traditional antipathies and 
prejudices, must be abolished, as one would 
disregard the most trifling preferences , in a day , 
to make room for some foreign fabric and code 
of laws in iheir entirety. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the 
schemes that were devised in furtherance of these 
views. They embraced every field of activity , — 
pohtical, agricultural, financial and industrial; 
but, to speak of the last three fields only , the 
moitof them, when put in actual practice, having 
been started by men who had but little or no 
knowledge of the business they engaged in, 
invariably ended in failure. 

The strong revulsion that followed all these 
untimely and injudicious undertakings may be 
more easily imagined than described. The people 



who had been unduly impressed by the weight 
and influence of some of their originators, and 
had aided them with their time and lunds only to 
become the victims of their own confidence, 
without understanding the western systems which 
they were intended to popularize any better after 
their bad experience than before, and simply 
judging them by the unfortunate results of the 
first trials, condemned tliem as recklessly and 
promptly as tliey had endorsed, and retired from 
the scene. To the excessive activity which had 
prevailed, a period of corresponding calm suc- 
ceeded, productive of distrust, anxiety and 
hardship for all. It will be long before the 
eloquence of the best gifted can induce those 
who have thus sufTered lo again embark in similar 
enterprises. 

For this nobody was to blame but a few heedless 
men. And had they been permitted, as it was 
at one time feared they would be, to do in politics 
what they had done in regard lo industry, the 
greatest evil would have fallen upon the nation. 
For it was not by the wholesale adoption of 
peculiar Ibreign institutions, of which those radi- 
cals had made themselves the advocates, that the 
social and political changes, which it was so wildly 
proposed to effect in Japan, could be brought 
about, but only, if at all, by the logical modifica- 
tion of the political and social institutions already 



existing in the land. A country is nol necessarily 
free because it has a form of government similar 
to that of other nations whose people arc free. If 
such were the case we could not well imagine 
two nations equally free, yet with two different 
social and political organizations. For if human 
freedom depended upon a certain form of govern- 
ment, one at least of those two nations would not 
be free at all, as it would fail to possess the 
required system. Now history as well as logic 
leaches us that what really confers freedom upon 
a nation is nol the form of its government but 
the principles upon which the government is 
based. Thus we see that England, where, as in 
the despotic organizations of the middle ages the 
church and the slate are united, is just as free as 
are most nations where Ihe church is foreign to 
the stale. How did England accomplish this ? 
Simply by developing her historical institutions, 
not, as japan is advised by so many lo do in her 
own case, by destroying them through revolu- 
tionary changes and substituting In their stead 
others entirely foreign lo her past traditions. 
Freedom in England is inherited neither from 
Cromwell nor from the repubUcans of leiO^; it 

' la Januarj, 1611, Charles 1., King of I'^DglanJ, was brougtit 
lo Londonj iried in ihe name of llie people by a cominissiaii 
of seteoly members acllog under Ihe iDspiralioa of Cromwell, 
coademned to dealh, and eieculed in Uool o! llie polaou of 
Whitehall in February. In Ibe same year the Commoaweallh 
was proclaimed. 



is derived from her whole history and fi'om (he 
respect which she has for her kings, and for the 
rights of her lords, commons and corporations 
of all sorts'. In tlie holy legends of the sacred 
ages of Japan we find our views fully corroborated. 
When 0-kuni-nushi handed the Idro-hoko to the 
lieulenanls of Ten-sho-Dai-jin , the words he 
made use of on that occasion have a far deeper 
meaning than they would at first sight seem to 
indicate. The kiro-Iioko was the symbol of the 
rule which he had so powerfully established over 
the people, and he meant thai, although changes 
might be made or implied by the accession of 
new rulers, still unless the old usages and tradi- 
tions by which the country had so long been kept 
within bounds were respected, the peace and 
happiness which he had inaugurated could not 
be maintained*. 

^It would lake loo long \o show, bj aolual facts, iJiat lliis 
slalemeiit is correct. Huwever, Ihi* much can be Eaid : When, 
in 1G60 and 1661, royall; was agaiD restored in England, a 
new order of tilings was inaugurated, which has continued to 
the present dny, in which, without interfering with the old 
instiluiions of the country, the greatest rreedoni w;)s given to 
the people. It is true thai, in 1661, the publication of the 
dehatesofparliamcDl was interdicted ; but this was a temporary 
measure ju^lilied by tlie extraordinary agitation through which 
the country had just passed. As soon as this agitation subsided, 
freedom appeared again in the seven years following the fall 
of Ihe republican government, as is shown by the seventy new 
newspapers that appeared during that time in England. 

* I here allude to the holy legends of Japan, as recorded in 
Ihe iKojikit, Ihe oldest Japanese political, moral and 



It would be most absurd to imagine that mo- 
dern liberty is necessarily based upon llie sover- 
eignly of the people represented by a central 
assembly. It was upon this erroneous idea thai 
Llie French, at the end of Llie eighteenth century, 
first abolished royalty and the nobility, then all 
distinctions between classes and individuals, and, 
finally, in 1792, adopted a republican form of 
government. The slate founded upon such a 
basis, not being suited to the temperament of the 

social . record known. These legends doublle^s Lear a close 
rtlalion to llie BClual fauis and occurrences which ihey are 
intended In com me morale and present them in a more 
viiid form ihan bare liislorical records could have done ; and 
lliej are worihy of our most diligent study with a view to the 
discovery of historical truth. According to the legend referred 
to here, which, for the sake of brevity, 1 nlU give divested 
of all marvelous appendages, Ten-sho-Dai-jin, being in ihe 
country whence came the chiefs who, with Iheir followers, 
formed the nucleus of one of the conquering races of Japan, 
decid'id la send her warriors to Toyo- ash i -barn, situaied in a 
region now known as Kanto, in the province of kunto, to sub- 
due il. After a series of incidents which are not maleiial (o 
our narrative, Futlsii-nu^bi and Take-mikadzuchi arrived at 
a place called Inasa, where Ihey met Ihe mast InDuential 
ruler of ibe dislricl, 0-kuoi-nushi, and summoned him to 
deliver up his authority ia favor of the grand-son of their 
august sovereigo. 0-kuni-nushi at once unwisely agreed 
to comply with this injunclion, provided bis two sons, Kolo- 
shiro-nusbi and Take-mina-kala, would not object. The former 
and elder, having been applied to, readily assented, but with 
the condition that he should retain his lordly status ^nd be 
allowed to build for himself, in an island close by, a castle 
surrounded with an eight-fold hedge. His younger brother 
was not so pbant, but being defeated in his atlempl at resis- 
tance, he also suboiilled, whereupon O-kuni-oushi, whose 



people , instead of fosiering public freedom — as it 
had done in Rome, whence it was copied, or as 
it is now doing in the United Slates, where tlie 
people were prepared for it from the very earliest 
stage of their existence — absorbed it, so that the 
only difference between the French Republic and 
the French Monarchy was that the governing 
power happened to fall into different hands. So 
true is it, that a nation, born like an individual, 
with certain tendencies and dispositions, will 

position had now been slreDgthened bf Ihe wise faresighl of 
his elder sao, wiihitrew in a dignified manner, promising that 
he would not refippear on the t;cene »a long as the iraDquillii; 
and happioess he had inaugurated in the tountr; sliould be 
maJDtaineilby his successors. Such, at least, is Ihe significance 
which I should give lo Ihe following words said to have been 
nsed by him on Ihat occasion : — t As my sons have assented 
to my views, 1 will submit,— not thai I am unaware Ihal 
numeroDS chieflains in Ihis region would join me, if I were to 
show resislance, bul no one will do so if I retire lo some other 
place.* 0-kuni-nushi then took the kiro-holco which he had 
been accuslomed to carry as a cane while traveling aboul lo 
Iranquiliie ihe country, and gave it lo Teo-sho-Dai-jin's lieu- 
leaant, saying : < 1 have oblaioed all my ends in governing 
Ihe country ihrongh this spear. Therefore if the grand-son 
of the heavenly Uivine (taken here in the sense of Divus) 
will use il for the same purpose he will meet with no obstacle, 
because when Ihe people know ihal I have offered it lo him, 
they will all obey his commands with great respect. In the 
future I hope the grand-son of Teu-sl.o-Dai-jin will rule well 
this Keoro-Sekai lo which 1 have brought peace, and 1 will 
watch over it myself after 1 have retired lo solitude. > Then 
he seni for the Kudo-no-kami, or Ihe officer who had charge of 
roads, and, bringing him in the presence of Ten-sho-Dai-jin's 
lieutPnant, he said : iThese Iwo oflicers will hereafter command 
;ou instead of me, while I will watch over the security of Ihe 



always return lo lliem, wlialever obstacle may 
sland in ihe way. The French, born to royalty, 
tried lo gain an imaginary freedom by adopting 
llie republican mode of government that iiad been 
in vogue in countries where freedom had been 
said to exist, but, in spile of themselves, they 
returned to royally. The aulhority, at limes, 
chancing lo fall into unworlhy hands, those of the 
Convenlion, the Commune or the Soldier, for 
example, the people found themselves under the 
most intolerable despotism. 

counlry fiom a place unknown and t'tri'ibly lonesome. > No 
sooner had he spoken Ihus itiao he retired to liU relreai. 
Nol long ?fler ihis look place, Fultsu-ouslii and Take-mi 
kadziichi commenced lo traiel throughout the whole country, 
lakinB Kudo-no-Kami wiih ihem as tlieir guide. After ihey 
had spread iheir benevolence over il, iliey relurncd to the 
region Ihey originally came from Id gice an accounC of Iheir 
proceedings. Thus, al almost Ihe very origin of Japan, was 
Dftirmed Ihe right of the heavenly ruler of the counlry lo sffecl 
Ihe condition of its nobles. Then, also, was inaugurated the 
principle of Ihe exercise of the divine power of the Mikado by 
delegalion, which was faled to give rise lo so many different 
combinalions in ihe course of ages. The hi'O-lioko (biro, one 
fathom, hoko, spoar) 'which 0-Kuni-nushi AlTered lo the grand- 
son of Ten-sho-Dai-jin, is sometimes called hiragi-hoko, be- 
cause Ihe hill of Yahiro-Do-hoko (yahiro, eight fathoms, hoko, 
spear) was made of liiragi, or holy-wood. 1[ was transmitted 
from the grand-son of Ten-sliD-Dai-jtn and was kepi in the 
Imperial palace unlil the reign of Keiko Ten-0, when Vamato- 
lake-no-mikato, being commanded lo subdue the wicked divines 
living on the twelve main roads, in the eastern part of the 
country, aud the spear being given him, he otTered it to Tea- 
sho-Uai-jin, and asked for the sword called Mura Kumo in 
exchange. Then Yaraato-lake-no-mikolo put Ihe spear in a 
vertnilliou colored bag and placed il in ihe Vahiro-nD'hata- 
done for worship. ( Dai Nippon Kaibiyaku Yurai-iki.) 
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England, on the conlrary, which was allached 

less to the form than lo the reality, and never 

parted wiLh her traditions — except once in a 

moment of aberration followed by quick repentance 
— has succeeded in obtaining true Ireedom. 
Instead of the dogma of the absohite sovereignly 
ol the people, which was proclaimed in France, 
she admilled the miider principle, which has also 
been known in Japan for centuries past", that 
no government is possible without the people. 
Although with a political fabric that had never 
been known to give freedom lo any nation, she 
found herself freer than France, which not only 
had a republic, but also all the political and 
social appendages attending the most democratic, 
or, as she thought, freest form of government that 
had ever been devised*. 

What can be said of the French may also be 
said of many other peoplec. If the various forms 
of government, which from age lo age have 
prevailed among nations and to which exceplion 
has finally been taken on Ihe ground of their being 
apparently vicious, were lobe thoroughly studied, 
it would be found that the evils wilh which they 
have been taxed were more often the result of a 
deviation from the broad and true principle upon 

'■ la ihe last pari of chap, xv ol his Legacy, lyeyasu saya ; 
nTbe people are lire fauodalioa of Ihe Empire. » 
" Ernest Renan. 
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which Uiey were based , than of the so-called 
defects in the forms themselves ; and it would also 
appear that while there seems at first sight as 
gi*eat a variety of political theories as there are 
different governments, there exists among all an 
essential unity on many vital points; that the 
disagreements are speculative rather than real. 
Thus^ while the Chinese constitutional rules of 
government provide for the division of the people 
into well-defined classes, the American rule 
excludes all such division '' ; and thus a difference 
between the principles of the political organization 
of the two nations, in what relates to the condition 
of the people, is apparently established. But when 
we come to investigate closely and scrutinize the 
social condition of the people in both countries, 
Ve see that, practically, there is no difference, 
the division into classes existing in the one as 
plainly as in the other. For instance, China has 
Jier Emperor, who, although in theory «Uie son 
of Heaven , > has to answer to the nation for his 
misdeeds, as may be shown by the overthrow of 
twenty-four dynasties. The United States has a 
{^resident , also subject to the same high control. 
China has her princes, her magnates, her viceroys, 
her niinor officers and her literati , all enjoying 
special consideration gained by personal exertion 

^this is plainly expressed! ini the first article of the Constilu- 
tioD of the UnSted States. 
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and merit, or by corruplion and bribery, it very 
seldom happening that these stations come to the 
possessors by inheritance ; and they hold their 
status until they lose it by their evil conduct or 
misfortunes. So the United States has its public 
functionaries, its merchant princes, its lords of 
the aristocracy of money, who enjoy prominence 
and power among their fellow-men until, owing 
Id bad management or the mere turn of the 
wheel of fortune, they fall again to their original 
level. 

It could not be argued that the facts, by which 
this resemblance is established, are the mere 
effects of hazard. The similarity exists because 
of the identity of principle upon wliich all good 
governments are founded, which requires that men 
living in a regularly constituted society should not 
be equal. This was taught to the Chinese, by 
contemplative philosophy^, four thousand five 
hundred years ago"; and a closer study, based 
upon modern scientific methods, will leach it 
to us now, whenever we lake the trouble to make 
such an investigation. 

Thus we see that human sociely, the source of 
all that is ideal in life is, by nature's will, so 
constituted at its base that what is good, right, 

^See Appeiidix A. 

" 1 here allow ilO jears for llie dynasly of Ihe five emperors 
oF whom Foh-hu was Ihe first, Ta Yu, the lirsl emperor o[ the 
Hea dyQasty, haviog ascended tbe ihtaae 2205 b.c. 
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true or beautiful must inspire admiration and 
love in man's heart. As this could not be accom- 
plished by the simple co-existenee of individuals, 
society, lilte the whole world, Iiad to be an 
aristocracy, and that is what, in fact, it is. All 
the beings that compose it are noble and sacred, 
even the animals having certain rights ; but all 
are not equal by any means. They are the 
members of a huge body, an immense fabric, 
by which a vast and almost fated work is carried 
on, each performing his allotted task according 
to his talent and his destiny. Now in the same 
way that human life would become impossible if 
man did not reserve for himself the right to sub- 
ordinate all other animals lo his wants, so would 
all society come to an end if the abstract principle 
that all men arc entitled by birth to the same 
privileges of rank and fortune was universally 
admitted. Such principles would lead to wars 
between the members of the commonwealth. 
Where royalty and nobility exist, man would ask 
for the extinction of both, having done which, 
he would demand the suppression of the rights 
conferred by hereditary wealth, or resulting from 
the inequality of strength and talent, as was done 
only six years ago by the members of the Commune 
in France. It would be argued that it is no more 
just that one should be born with superior mind 
than that another should possess greater wealth or 
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advantages of social condiiioa, neilher of these 
privileges having been earned by personal exer- 
tion or labor. So we see that no society would be 
possible if our ideas of distributive justice in what 
relates to individuals were to be carried to ex- 
tremes '"; and that inequality o! condition among 
men, whether it is inscribed in their codes, as it 
is in China, or not, as is the case in America, 
must nevertheless exist in fact , lor il it were to be 
suppressed lor a single instant, society would come 
to an end. 

Inequality of condition, in the political labric of 
the Chinese, was based upon Foh-he's conception 
that writing being sacred , the first rank in society 
necessarily devolved upon those who understood 
best the unfathomable wisdom concealed in it. 
Tlius the nation being naturally divided into 
learned and ignorant people, in the same manner 
as, in America, a distinction exists between the 
intelligent and the unintelligent, the polite and 
the unpolite, the rich and the poor, it gave the 
most learned the highest status their missions 
being, as public olficers, to teach the science of 
life to those who did not know it, so that all 
under them could be happy in the observance of 
virtue. So long as it continued to operate upon 
this broad principle of usefulness and benevolence, 



inequality did immeasurable good in the empire. 
But as soon as it became only a means by which 
the corrupt were enabled to spring into a position 
in which they could better oppress their fellow 
creatures with a view to the gaining of wealth it 
worked a corresponding evil. The same process 
was observed in the United Slates. The pilgrims, 
when flying before oppression, were made equal 
by a common misfortune. After they landed on 
the American shores, where they had to fight 
against the desert and the hostile Indians, tbey 
still remained equal in the presence of a common 
peril. But as soon as they commenced to organize 
themselves into a society, bound together by the 
necessity of preservation and defence, the in- 
equality arising from the difference in the aptitude 
of each individual to contribute to the common 
good unconsciously began to spring up amongst 
them. At this stage the inequality, being productive 
of emulation in the promotion of the well-being 
of all, worked most beneficially. When, however, 
with the lapse of time, their immediate wants 
became more easily satisfied and dangers less 
difficult lo check, the tendency of each individual 
to rival his neighbor in doing the most for the 
benefit of all, gradually degenerated into selfish 
motives, each worldng lor his own advancement 
and endeavoring to eclipse the other in the 
I of wealth. 



In this manner, an essential form in Ihe political 
fabrics of both the oldest and the youngest nation 
in the world, which, at first, had been the means 
of conferring so much good, at last became a 
powerful agent of evil among them. But , in spite 
oi appearances, this evil is less the result ol the 
form of the poliLical fabrics of these nations than 
of the gradual disregard of the broad principles 
of government upon which they had originally 
been erected and upon whicli, to continue effec- 
tive in working good, it was a sine qua non that 
they should remain. 

Wlien nations come to such a point, it is lime 
for them to pause and ponder how to eradicate 
by judicious reforms the errors that have deve- 
loped themselves in Iheir national system. But, 
however imperative may be the necessity of doing 
this, it is none the less essential to proceed to the 
task with Ihe utmost circumspection and care. 
Unless they do this, they are apt while engaged 
in the work of elimination and substitution, lo 
mistake the form for the principle and in conse- 
quence to decide on many changes which would 
not recommend themselves if the distinction 
between the two were kept, and to be involved 
consequently in all those unnecessary incon- 
veniences which must always result from a too 
sudden disturbance of the regular working of the 
whole social and governmental machine. Now 
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if such a commotion in the national structure 
causes suffering and loss, it follows that the 
greater tlie capacity of duration of the hew oi^a- 
nizalion devised in times of sucli transtormalions, 
the greater will be the faciUties it offers to gain 
permanent wealth, power and happiness. This 
is more especially the case when applied to 
modern societies for whose development a reign 
of order and quiet is almost indispensable. In 
the same way that a being of a very simple or- 
ganization resists diseases and other destructive 
influences better than one with a more com- 
plicated constitution, and that the least change 
in the habits of an animal with a fine and perfect 
organism, like man for instance, sometimes pro- 
duces death, so modern civilizations, which arc 
based upon such nice and intricate principles, 
are far less filled to support crises than were 
those of the olden times, which were much 
simpler. The reason of this is that the former 
have very weak temperaments, if I may so 
express myself, so that a very slight shock is 
all that is necessary to affect if not destroy them. 
Eight days of anarchy in a country like France or 
the United Stales would cause incalculable losses ; 
in loss Ihan a week all the railroads would be 
slopped, and, with them, all traffic and travel, 
and by the loss of interest alone on the capital 
invested in these enterprises, the public wealth 
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would suffer a shock from which il would take a 
long time for il to recover". Western civiliza- 
tions have created structures oE extreme precision 
and delicacy which will not answer their pur- 
poses unless the people have confidence in them, 
and have become aLLached to them and carefully 
preserve them both in essence and form. Now 
this lliey cannot do unless tbey thoroughly under- 
stand Iheir mechanism and the working thereof; 
and to give them this understanding requires 
caution, patience and time. 

France, by a hasty step, mistaking the republi- 
can form of government for the principle of 
freedom, fell into all the internal (roubles by 
which the history of her past seventy-seven years 
has been marked, while England, having firmly 
adhered to the principle, has maintained the 
reign of order and prosperity ; and China and 
the United Slates, because both have lost sight 
of the sound principle upon which their govern- 
ments are based, have introduced the germs of 
cancers w^hich, if not speedily extirpaied, will 
ultimalely work the ruin of the one and seriously 
impede the onward march ol the other '^. 

" Evncsl Reoao. 

" This was written in December, 1875; 1 could nal know, 
'hen, that the railroad riots which hare sioce laltea place in 
Ihe Uniliid iilal^s would so soon justify my apprehensioos. 
These distufbanced, which 1 would be (he last to excuse, can 
neTerlhelesG be explained by the criminal practice whidi 



I know thai it will be argued that the circum- 
slances of Japan are so different from ihose of 
western countries that the experience of the latter 
can not serve as guide to the lormer. This, 
however, is not ilie case, for as Montaigne, the 
great French philosopher of the 17lh century, 
has said, c man is always and everywhere the 
sanie,» and such eternal principles as we must 
hold to be mere reveiaiions of Heaven — and 
among which we classify those which we have 
just tried to expound, — apply to every nation or 
race. And, when we come to look into the 
peculiar circumstances of Japan closely and in 
the abstract, the conclusions we are led to plainly 
conflrm those already reached. 

Let us therefore stale briefly what these cir- 
cumstances are. Japan is far from presenting 
the homogeneous mass which western writers 
have long taken pleasure in describing her to be. 
She comprises a political fabric formed over two 



during ihe pasl three decades has prevailed in Ihe United 
Slates, of [ilaciDg llie capital of railway companies od fictitious 
bases, with a view la ihe iocrease of profits hy Ihe originators 
of the enlerpriaes. la ihese operations the interesU of ihe 
workmen nho had in fact been inslnimenlal in Ihe building of 
the roads were disregarded, Tlieir true course would have 
been loreroedylhe evil by legislation. Qui eiaggeraling their 
weaknCBa as compared lo the slrenglh of iheir opulent ad- 
versaries, ihey had recourse lo violence. The affair is nov? 
in Ihe hands of the people, <Aho doubtless at the Deal sessioa 
of Congress will set mailers right. 



thousand years ago by a warrior-statesman of 
llie first order, Jin-mu Ten-0, and her con- 
stituent parts are essenlially heterogeneous. A 
region was conquered here ; a chief was subdued 
there ; and this went on until its founder had all 
ho wanted ; and then forcibly setting all the 
different pieces side by side, he kept them to- 
gether by the weight of his sword placed at the 
summit of the edifice he had thus built. But 
take this weight off, expecting its office to be 
filled by the sentiment of national unity, we 
would see the latter has not sufficient power to 
make the elements adhere. The present Japan 
is but an artificial cohesion which is maintained 
only by the firm hand of the sovereign. Satsuma, 
Chosiu, Ibzen, Tosa and other provinces are each 
powerful personalities that will not act together 
for the general good unless they are kept in 
harmony by this hand. The past has failed to 
cement all these elements together. That it can 
be done there can be no doubt; and the work 
has even been commenced and been progressing 
very favorably during the last few years. But it 
is far from being completed, and until it is, all 
the prestige of the imperial government is needed 
to work the charm. 

If Japan were Uke China, a huge mass difficult 
to approach, seize upon, and hold, her govern- 
ment might not need all the elements of strength 



which her ancient conslilulion gives it. For Ihe 
strengih arising from her geographical posiiiott, 
corabined wilh Ihe feeling of independence that 
will alwajs exist among Japanese whether Ihey 
are divided or united — a characteristic which the 
Chinese have not — would be sufficient to enable 
Ihe different seciions of the country separately to 
resist any attempt by a foreign foe to conquer 
Ihera, however weakened Ihey might be by sec- 
tional jealousy. But, unfortunately, Japan is not 
so constituted. She is formed of a series of 
islands that would never be able to protect them- 
selves singly ; and their best guarantee o( national 
preservation is their amalgamation under one 
rule. It would be folly to say that were she to 
remain weak, she would not be threatened. It is 
true that at the present time she has nothing to 
fear from Europe or America. Still she has 
neighbors. One of them, Russia, is fated to be 
her friend, but only upon the condition that her 
friendship shall be worth having — that is to say, 
that she shall become strong. A second, Corea, 
is loo small ever to present any real danger, 
except as it might serve as a foothold to some 
other power from whence to carry on its designs 
of conquest. The last is China ■tefiBStf, which 
may not be an object of apprehension to-day ; 
but if she should ever be regenerated — and to 
become so she needs but to preserve her integrity 



a lillle longer and have a great man in the im- 
perial chair — it would be different. Her present 
feeble condition is no guarantee that this shall 
not happen at an early date, for it is from such 
distressing circumstances as she now is under 
that she has often brought herself again to life 
and power, and, besides, she has just come to the 
term when she might well look for such timely 
relief from destiny. The present dynasty has 
ruled over her for nearly two and a half centuries. 
Those that have preceded it have seldom lasted 
longer, either in the middle ages or in modern 
times '\ In case a change of this kind should 
lake place, in less than a decade China might 
well be brought up to a point where she would 
become most formidable to Japan. 

It is not too soon for Japan to prepare herself 
for such contingencies. Above all she must 
develop her resources, increase her trade and 
acquire strength in her navy and greater strength 
still in her army. To achieve this an imperial 
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6 years; Norlliero Sung, 
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Cliin, 557 10 558 A.D.~ 

618 A.D. -59 years ; Tang, 618 lo 907 



A.D.— 289 years; How, 907 lo 923 a.d.— 16 years; Afier 
Tang, 92* lo 93G A.d. —12 years ; How Tsin, 936 to 9-i6 a.d. 
—10 years ; How Han, 9i7 lo 950 a.d,— 3 years ; Chow, 951 
to 9C0 A.D.-9 yeara; Sung, 960 to 1279 a.d.— 319 years; 
Yuen. 1279 lo 1367 A.D.-88 yeara ; Ming, 1368 lo 1644 a.d. 
—276 years ; Ta Tsiog, 1644 lo 1878 A.D.— 232 years. 



form of government is the best thai she could 
have, and a democracy would be the very worst. 
The experience ol every democratic country goes 
to show that an elective system has never yet 
succeeded in producing what may be called a 
strong government. Among those who attain to 
aulhority through popular majorities, the fear of 
not being again chosen tending to paralyze all 
noble efforts except in rare cases, public func- 
tionaries, in the performance of their duties, look 
more to the advantage of those who put them in 
their places than to that of their country, although 
often the interests are antagonistic. This is so 
true that even in the United States the people are 
beginning to see the vice of universal suffrage 
when applied to some of the branches of the 
public service, as for instance, in the selection of 
officers for the administration of justice. In 
large cities like New York, where the scum of 
Europe often controls the voting, the system, 
in some instances, has been productive of 
everything but good. In diplomacy, where it 
obtains also, at least indirectly, it has done 
worse than bad ; and it suffices only to have 
eyes to see that this branch of public service 
in Uie United Slates is one of the least serviceable 
of the kind that exists anywhere. The late Presi- 
dent, GeneralGrantjUnderslood this so well, that 
he made the most strenuous efforts to have the 



whole civil service reorganized on the principlfi 
in force in monarchical governments. In the 
array or navy election has never been applied. 
Had it been, these services would never have 
existed a single decade, for there is no efficiency 
in an army or navy if there is no discipline ; and 
there can be little or no discipline where the offi- 
cer is merely the representative of those of whom 
he should be the unconditional chief and com- 
mander. Fortunately the United Stales does not 
need a strong government. It is protected against 
any serious attack from without by its geographical 
position and large size, and all the reforms 
found necessary are such as can be easily made 
by the national officials. After the revenues have 
been collected, the Post Office Department kept 
in order and the required laws provided, their 
functions are almost ended. 

But in a country like Japan, in which the people 
for thousands of years have led a sort of passive 
existence, having few or no cares apart from the 
supplying of their daily wants ; and in which, 
industry, commerce , the finances , legislation , and 
government, have now to be all remodeled; a 
country which has the greatest preoccupations 
outside and has in view schemes that must be 
carried out in order that its position shall be 
maintained in the world, the case is quite differ- 
ent. A nation placed in such a condition is not 



formed, like ihe United States, by a mere juxta- 
position of Iho individuals that compose it. It 
must be a huge homogeneous mass, a living organ- 
ism, Uke man, with a soul and a head to make 
it move at the given moment and in the desired 
manner. The soul ol sucli a nation may reside 
in a very few beings , provided Ihey have been 
well selected, and when it so happens that they 
have not, they can be removed from office before 
they can do too great mischief; and those few 
beings with the head can watch and think about 
politics while the balance ol the people freely 
attend to their individual affairs. Now lor such 
a nation an Emperor, having by his side the 
most enlightened men among his people, who, 
by their influence, would be able to carry with 
them the rest of the populace, forms the best 
government that could be desired. Japan's 
civilization has been the work of an aristocracy — 
the work of a lew, who originally imposed their 
rules by force. The conservation of the civiliza- 
tion must also be the work of an aristocracy '*. 

** While an Imperial GoierDmenl it Dind Dot be a Jespolism. 
Although, in Ihe liumaa organism, the hea^, as the seat ot 
the mind, governs the fuoctioos of the nhole body, slill mau's 
decisions are much influented, if not entirely regulnled, nt 
limes, hy the general circumstances of Ihe body. In one 
word the whole organiiim coa>tilutes a sy.^tem of funclions of 
which some are higher and others lower, hnt all of which 
tend to insure Ihe rui^ular aod healthy working of the organ- 
ism itself. A state of affairs analogous lo this could exist in 
the political fabric of J;)|)jn, although it ii far from prevailiog 
in it now. 
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Country, honor and duty are things created and 
sustained by a small fraction of a people who, if 
left to themselves, would soon almost forget the 
very meaning of the words. The great majority 
of the population in Japan (the husbandmen and 
traders), strictly speaking, know nothing of what 
exists in the political fabric that has thus been 
constituted. The genius of such a nation is not 
preserved and its future aspirations cannot be 
attained without a collection of superior men 
oficially entrusted with their charge. A Dynasty 
is the best institution for this ; for, by binding 
the destinies of the nation to those of the reign- 
ing family, its circumstances are maintained in 
the best condition to carry out the plans of the 
past with a view to insure future prosperity and 
grandeur. 




THE POLITICAL FABRIC BEFORE 1868 AND THE 
REFORM OF 1875. 

For 1212 years al'ter Jin-mu-Ten-O llie Mikados 
were, in the true sense of Ihe word, the rulers of 
the empire which the Gods, Iheir ancestors', had 
founded. Like the Roman ImperaLores, they led 

' The Imperial GeDei-dlion his hten caller! A^Tiiil^ii-HLlsiigi 
(desccDdanls of ihc ^un) ani] it is dosigned lo ^ui'ci^ed Ihe rnce 
of llie Heavenly Divines wlio where Ihe ofTsprings of Ten-sha 
Dai-jin who lived in TakS'ina-ga-hara (Blue sky wide plain). 
The country of Japan was founded by Ihe Uivini^s, aud, as the 
ihrona has been occupied by their descendaDls, ever since 
Uie beginoing of lleavca and Carlh, it was callfd Amutsu- 
hitsugi (reigu of the Emperors), or Sehai So hon-Shia-DO-hai 
(Ihe throne of the Genera! Lord of Ihe word), because il has 
DO equal in the wliole world. After the conquest of the 
middle regLoa of Toyo aslii bara (fertile rich plain) by Fultsu- 
nashi and Take niigadzuchi (see note 4, puge 7), Tea-sho Dai- 
jio ordered her son, Masa-ya-o-Kalsu-Kalsu-haya-hi-amfi-no- 
ochi-ho-tnimi-DO-mikolo, lo proceed ihither and assume the 
gavernmeat thereof. But just as he was preparing lo start, a 
son was horn lo him, This son was named Amalsu-liitaha- 
ho-no-uiaigi-no-niikolo, and hisfalhcr said he would send him 
iu his plfli;e. When, in furtherence of this decree, Ni-oi-gi- 
no-mikolo was about to lease for Tcyo-ashi-biirn, Ihe three 
treasures, Vuta-no-Kaganii (star-shaped-mirror), Yasa-garai- 
no-tama (precious stone], aud Uuro-Kumo-no-tBuru-gi (sword 
of the closing clouds) were guen b'm by Ten-eho Dai-jia, 



their armies and directed the affairs of the state 
through a high office, — tlie Jin-Gi-Kuwan (Board 
of Rehgion), assisted by provincial delegates, 
who , I infer from facts set forth in the Kadaihi 
by Hirata, were a species of Proconsuls with 
both judicial authority and military command. 

Then Teo-sho Dai-jin, holdiag llie mirror on her ham), ^taid la 
Ni-ni-gi-Do-mikalo : t You nmsl remetntier ihat it is the same 
( as seiDg me when you look at this mirror, You must treat 
t it as my soul, bow to ii as reverenlly as when you appear in 

■ my presence, and always keep it by yau on one floor and in 

■ one residence, t Of these three Ireasures, the Vasa-gami- 
DO-tama is that which protucls Ihe family liue of Ihe Emperor, 
and the Vata-no-KHgami and Mura Kumo -no-lsuru-gi are the 
sacred treasures ihnl preserve the nation at all limes. 

Thoogh Ten-sho Dai-jin herself, did not come down to the 
couDlry, yei her soul was in the mirror and the spirit of Sosa- 
no-o-iio-mikolo (her brother) was in the sword. Therefore 
Ihe mirror is worshipped in the province of Uh by the name 
ofTuD-sho Dai'jin, and the Sword is kefl by the name of 
Alsuta-l)ai-jin (another name for So-sa-no-o-no-mikoio) in Ihe 
province of Owari, for the eternal preservation of the people. 
{Dai-n ippon- Kaibiyaku-Yurai-ilci'] 

While Ihe Mikado reigns be is God-man. But although a 
man, he diCfers from other mortals by his Saki-milama and 
Kushi-milama : 

The Saki-mitama (happy spiril) and Kushi-mitama (strange 
spirit) are the names of the faculties of the soul ; and Ihe state 
brought about by these two iMilama, is named Nigi-milama 
(liarmoaious spirit). 

The Sahi'mltamB is the faculty of the soul by which we are 
enabled lo get at Ihe reason of every thing ; its working 
marks the degree of wisdom we receive al our birth, and it 
may be Ihe means of rendering us liappy in any condition 
of life. It is also known by Ihe name of divisible spirit, 
because, while oilier persons are limited in ihHr activity 
Id Ihe funclions of the body alone, the Divines (taken in ihe 
sense of Divus) have theirs extended to those of the spirit 
which ihey can render present at Ihe same time iu all the 
temples or shrines which we build for their worship, where- 
ver the same may be. 
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In those days Llie cares of the central governmenl 
were confined to arms and religion. The ware 
undertaken were all in the interest of tho governed, 
being direcLed generally against barbarians who 
were the object o( common hatred, the Yeso', 

The KjMu-initiima is a furiiliv ihiii cnnUks us to form a 
pcDpt-r juilgiiieiit of evei'v Ihing Ihul is causej lo lake place, 
whflher grndually uf sudduDly and in pfeserve Die couvejilioa 
Ibireof ID ih<i ?aul. 

The Nigi-niitnma is n stale □[ the ^oul in whiih we can act 
with wisdom iiiiitur the working uf the two niilamus already 
mentioned. 

The Saki-mJlatna and KuElii-miluina are givea for life, not 
onl; lo liuman beings, but hIso lo birds. Tidies, worms and 
nnimiils and ci-ealures of every ton. These two fuculiii's of 
Ihe soul are in the B|iiril wbich we biive tihen we are boro. 

As a prerious slone in iu uutiiral *^lBle Bod before il ha« 
been poliebed is callt^d Ara-lama, so ihis epirii has beea cal- 
led Ara-mitama (fresh or unturel epiril). In it, in a laienl 
state, is the Nigi-mitama. Alihough the Ara-mitHina ol man 
does not dilTer from thai which the Uivines have, still, while 
it leaves the farmer huhject lo all changes tbat take place 
Itflween birtb and death in all mortal belaga, auimal or vege- 
table, Ihat have lh<'ir period of growth and decline, bloom and 
diacay, il fiees ihe lalter fiom lh<'se condilions [ iJai-!iijipon- 
Kailtiyaku- Yurai-iki ]. 

Through Ihe Mikados Ten-sho-Uai-jin blesses Japan, aad 
through Japan, Ihe world. 

Tensho-Diii-jia blesses Tuka-ma-ga-hara (Taka-ma-^a-hara, 
blue sky wide plain, is the same as NJihi-rin-Sekai, or ilie 
world of Ihe S>id). She will live in Tuka-ma-ga-bara as long 
Hs Heaven and Earlb shall continue. Theie is no couulry 
thai does not receive the mitama ( bright virtue) of ihe Di- 
mes. I Dai-Nippoa-Kaibiyaku- Yurai-iki}. 

* Veso or Yezo, in Chinese llia-i, sigoifies shrimp barba- 
rians. Those nearer to Japan were called Kuvhi Veso, or 
Veso of the moulh of the country, while llie others were 
named Oku Veso, or VciO of the iolenor. Tue most ancieni 
Chinese work thai makes any meatiou of ihe Yeso iS Llie Chan- 
Hai-kJDg which dates from the ilan dynasty. It places Ihe 
region iohahiled by these people beyond the Ea^itern sea and 
describes Iheni as li:iviiig their body covered with hair. In 
559 Kin Hai Teu-0 having sent an emba^isy lo China, with 
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the Atsuma Yebis '', and llie Mosin or Momin *. 
The imperial machinery was naturally very 
simple, and ils bearing upon Ihe people, whom, 
in ordinary limes, il left in the enjoyment of 
ahnost an nnlimiled degree of individual free- 
dona, was hghl ; and when, in times ofwar, il 
had lo press more heavily on Ihem, it was slill 
very popular, as tlie inconveniences il forced 
upon Ihem were all for Iheir good. But after the 
formal introduction of Chinese civilization under 
Kin Mei Ten-0 (540-571 a.d.) the form ol the 
political fabric undera-enl gradual changes, lill, 
from ordinary feudalism, it became a centralized 
monarchy, with eight central boards or directing 
offices, viz : — 

1. Naka-Tsukasa-no-Sho (Board of Inner Affairs). 

2. Shiki-Bu-Sho (Board of Ceremonies). 

3. Ji-Bu-Sho (Board ol Civil Affairs, with a 
special bureau for foreign affairs attached to il). 

4. Min-Bu-Sho (Board of Revenue and Census). 

5. Hio-Bu-Sho (Board of War). 

6. Gio-Bu-Sho (Board of Justice). 

7. 0-Kura-Sho (Board of Finance). 

8. Ku-Nai-Sho(BoardoflhoImpeiialHousehold). 

which WPDl some Veso of ihe province of Hulsu or Ojliiu, ihe 
Emperor Kaou-Tsung ioqiiirei) froiii ihe anibassddor of how 
nmn; Iribcs Ihe Veso wt^re composi'd, iitid Ihe later answerml : 
t Three ; Ihe fanhesi are ihose of Tnugar (where Awomori is 
siluHied); next come the Arai Yeso, of wild Veso, and ihea 
the Chikai Yeso, □■' ihe Yeao near. The laller live among Ihe 
Jiipanese and are comprised wilhin Ihe limits of ihe eiii|i' 

^ Gaslern barbariaas. 

' "■'"'■y men or yc<-v\r. 



In 786 A.D. the Dai Jo Kuwan was created in 
imilalion of Kiun-Ki-Cliu (great council) ol the 
Diinese, superseding Iho Jin-Gi-Kuwan in the 
control of liie eight boards. In it were four 
great ministers of slate : the Dai-jo Dai-Jin, Ihe 
Sa Dai-Jin, the U Dai-Jin and the ISai Dai-Jin. 
Then also the population, in Chinese fashion, was 
divided into well-defined classes, one of which, the 
military, commanded by a general (shogun), finally 
absorbed the others and, with them, gradually, 
most of the temporal power that for so many 
centuries past, had been exercised by the Mikado. 

The object ol the restoration of -1867 was to 
biing back both the direction of public affairs to 
its legitimate owner, and the freedom ol ancient 
limes to the people ". But the difficulties in the 

° This was made kuown lo ihe peu|ile by Llm rollowiag Acls, 
oue of which emanated directly fioin (he Emperor: 

The Constitution o/' Japan. —Lasl year whea the Imperial 
goreinmeDl was reformed Ihreeoriices were crcaled, aodsub- 
seiuenlly eight deparlmenU were formed among which iha 
duiies of the goferamenl were divided. These arrangemeDls 
were nece.isarily hurried and impeiiecl. The coostitulioD of 
the oHices of governmeDt have ihereiore been remodeled wiih 
a view 10 ensure ihe fulfilment of ihe Imperial oath, This 
course is by no means ihe result of estublisliiog those laws 
and reguldtioas which have liltlierlo remained undelermined. 
As there is do departure in principle from whal has been 
preiiously asserted, it is necessary ihal alt officei's of the 
government bear this id mind and rigidly observe the funda- 
mental principles here luid down, performing llieir duties in 
perfect coDDdence, so ihat permauenl security and comfort 
may he ensured to llie people. 
" , Dated, June,/>8fi8. 

[Seal ff the Ilai-Jo-Kuwjii.] 



way were greal. On one side it was impossible 
to return to the pnniilive form ol government ol 
llie golden age of earlier years, and, on the other, 
tlie system in force in countries such as the Uni- 
ted States and England, where free governments 
existed, required elements not to hi found in 
Japan. For the kuges and the daimios, among 
whom one naturally enough would have been led 
to look for the materials out of which Lo form a 
House of Lords, had been so long kept fainiants 
under the regime which bad just been overtlirown 
(hat, with but too few exceptions, they were un- 



FirU. — Id nacei'lainiDg llie DfllioDal wishes and eslablisliiaj 
luws aud regulatioDs i\\a Iinperiul oalli is ailo[ileil as a guide. 
The oath is as fallows : 
Ift.— Tlie piaciice of discussion and debate shdll he univei'- 

sally adocled and all nieasui'i's sIipII be decided bj public 

argument. 
Slid.— High and law shall he ol one mind and aocidi arder 

shall llii i'eb]r be prrreclly niainlained. 
3i'd.— It is DBcesbary llial nie civil end military power be 

concentrated in a single whole, the lights of all classes 

he allowed and the nation's mind he coinpleltly saiisGed. 
4ih.— The uncivilizul customs of foi'iiier- limes shall he 

liroken through and the iniparlialiiy and justice displaypd 

in the working of nature be ndopleil as a bdsis of uciion. 
5lh. — Inlellcct and learning shall be Bought for lliroughoul 

ihe world in order to L'slabli^h the foundalions of Ihc 

The fdithfnl execulinD of these different articles of the 
Imperial oalh has been made the object of the constitution. 

Second. — All Ihe powers aud authoiiiy in the empire is 
crnlered in the llui Jo Kuwau. Ity Ilii9 meaua the diilicuiiy 
of a divided govemineiit is obiialed, etc., tic. 



worthy to be entrusted with the charge of pubUc 
interests ; and the people, composed of the 
farmers, the tradesmen and arlizans, born and 
reared under servitude, were utterly unprepared 
for the responsibilities devolving upon the mem- 
bers of a House of Commons. 

It was desired to make the central government 
I profit by an expression of the opinion of the 
majority of the people, and it was thouglit inas- 
much as the retainers of the several dairaios held 
their positions in consequence of their popidarity, 
that, il the most influential among Ihem were 
called upon to (orm a deliberative assembly, their 
.union into such a body, would constitute the 
I best representation that, under the circumstances, 
I could be formed. Accordingly, it was decided 
I that three samurai would be furnished from each 
[large daimiate, two from minor ones and one 
[from the smallest. Nominally, these delegates 
I were to be appointed by their lords, but, in fact, 
I the selections were made by the karos. This 
I assembly was named the Gi Ji In. 

Thus composed, the Gi Ji in first met at Kioto, 
I in 4868, and afterward at Tokio, where its open- 
ling was celebrated with great f5clat on the 18th 
B.of April, 1869, a message from the Mikado being 
I communicated to it according to Western usages. 
' But inasmuch as it subsequently tailed to agree 
upon a constitutional question, and, as its deli- 
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berations moreover exhibited tendencies which il 
was feared, il they were allowed to develop, might 
create great embarrassment to the Mikado, ils func- 
tions were gradually absorbed by the Dai Jo Kuwan. 
It was then adjourned sine die and finally aboli- 
shed altogether. The Dai Jo Kuwan , upon which, 
thenceforth, devolved the duties of the extinct as- 
sembly, seeing that, in their new position, they had 
to do, in regard to the introduction of Western 
civilization, what their predecessors of 603 a.d, 
had done in respect to that of China, resolved to 
re-institute the government on almost the same 
footing as that of the earlier times. Their first 
care was to set aside the daimiales and rearrange 
the territory into Fu, Han and Ken, subsequently 
converting the Ilan into Ken, to make the system 
of centralization perfect ( August, 1871 ). The 
governmental fabric, under these arrangements, 
consisted of a Supreme Government (Dai Jo 
Kuwan), comprising three houses, viz; the Sei-In 
(Superior House), the Sa-In (House of the Left) 
and the U-in (House of the Right). It operated 
through nine central offices, or Sho, viz : Gai- 
Mu-Sho (foreign affairs), 0-Kura-Sho (treasury), 
Riku-Gun-Sho (war), Kai-Gun-Slio (navy), 
Mom-Bu-Sho (public instruction), Kio-Bu-Sho 
(religion), Ko-Bu-Sho (public works), Shi-Ho-Sho 
(justice), Ku-Nai-Sho (Imperial household)", three 

« The Nai-Mu-Sho was created la 1873. 



larfie Imperial lerritorial olfices, or Fu , located 
al Tokio, Kiolo and Osaka, and 66 smaller ones 
named Ken, scalteied Ihroiigliout Llie islands ol 
Nippon, Sikok and Kiu Siu. The Soi-In was 
composed of H. M. ihe Mikado, ihe Dai-jo Dai-Jin, 
or first olCeer of ilie superior house, tlie Sa Dai- 
Jin, or great olficer of the left, the U Dai-Jin, 
or great officer of tlie right, both ol whom could 
fill the Dai-jo Dai-Jin's place in case of need, the 
Sangi , high councillors , who , in addition to these 
duties, had the direction of the Sho, and twelve 
secretaries. From the Sei-In emanated all general 
instructions and decrees regarding tlie fi'aming 
of the laws which were discussed , elaborated , 
framed and enacted by the Sa-ln , and, by it, 
transmitted to the several Sho , Fu and Ken. 
The Sa-ln was composed of twenty one officers, 
councillors, secretaries and clerks. The U-In 
was mainly composed of the heads (Kio) and 
under-heads (Ta, first under-heads , Sho , second 
under-heads ) of the several Sho. In it mailers 
having relation to boih the interpretation and 
execution o( the laws were discussed and the 
general budget of the empire was prepared. 
However, the existence ol that house was not of 
long duration. Soon aller tlie restoration it was 
emerged in the Sa-ln. 

Thus constituted, the Dai Jo Kuwan endeavored 
to hold within its grasp and control the several 




Sho, Shi, Han, Fu and Ken, about in llie samo 
manner as the a iieadqnariers » of an army 
regulates everything that is pertaining to the minor 
corps, divisions and brigades operating at a 
distance. But the hold, though strong, was not 
irresistible. For although in all mailers pertaining 
lo their respective circumscriptions the llan , Fu 
and Ken were guided by the general decrees of 
the Dai Jo Kuwan and the special orders of the 
several Sho, still, both in the interprelation and 
execution of the same they were left much freedom, 
giving rise to a great abuse of power. Each Fu 
was under a Chiji with four assistants, and every 
Ken under a Rei and four subordinates. Sagahtin 
and Yezo formed the Kai Taku Shi, administei'ed 
by a chief commissioner, three minor officers 
and a large staff of clerks. This commissioner 
held the same relations to the Dai Jo Kuwan as 
the sangi. 

In 1872 the Riu Kiu Isles were incorporated 
inlo the empire as a Man, and their king was 
assimilated to Japanese ollicers of the first class, 
but taking rank after them. 

Under this system Ihc Mikado and the three high 
chambers, Sei-In, Sa-In and U-In, constituted 
the legislative branch of the government , while tlie 
Sho, Shi, Fu and Ken were the executive, forming, 
besides, a faint connecting link between the 
Emperor , the Dai Jo Kuwan and tha people. 
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Theoretically this mechanism was perfect. Its 
motive power, IheMikado, source of all benevolence 
and goodness, wa3 absolute in authority and 
therefore thoroughly effective. Everything was 
done at his dictation. Through the Sei-In he 
enjoined the Sa-In and U-In to make, promulgate 
and interpret laws, and the laws were accordingly 
made, promulgated and interpreted ; and to the 
Sho, Shi, Fu and Ken he intrusted their execu- 
tion and they were put in force. In actual practice, 
liowever, it showed many defects. The task of the 
Mikado, under such an arrangement, was so heavy 
that , to fully accomplish it , required a strength 
such as was beyond human power to attain. Hence 
the necessity of dividing the burden , and with it 
the requisite power , among many ; and each 
portion of authority thus delegated was , within 
the sphere in which it operated, from the offices 
of each departmental head to the bureau of the 
most humble clerk , like the source from which 
it flowed , necessarily absolute. To enable the 
delegates to perform their duties, the ways and 
means of the empire were divided among the 
several chiefs of service , and each disposed of his 
share as he chose. Hence great abuses and evils, 
which culminated in the formation of the new 
bureaucracy which now rules Japan. 

Till the Restoration of 1867, the government 
of the people, in all its branches, whether adml- 
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tiistralive, civil or ci'iininal, had been exercised 
by Ihe daimios under Ihe high political direclion 
of Ihe shoguns '. If Ihey had nothing else to 
guide Ibem in Ihe performance of Iheir task, 
Ibese lords at least had their karos who, being 
born and having been raised in the region, Irom 
parents who had always been there, had a special 
knowledge of its circumstances and ol its people. 
There were few written laws, bul merely customs, 
by a mere reference to which all differences 
among individuals were sellted, and it was very 
seldom thai the contending parlies had to go 
before the authorities for their adjustment. The 
task of the daimios, ministers, or karos, was 
therefore a very easy one. Still, as Ihey were known 
to possess the authority of their masters and to 
be mere servants, unlike the Emperor, who was 
held in sacred reverence, or the shogun and the 
daimio, who occupied in the minds of the people 
a place to which no one else below them could 
approach, so long as the karo's administration 
was wise, benevolent and successful, they enjoyed 

^The DaitniD System was nol lyeyasu's conceplion. lis 
firsl iatroduclioD in Jjpnn was far aaterior la bis lime, having 
been decided upon nflcr Udaisho Yoritomo was appointed to 
he Nibon-Sol:«uUha!)1ii, or Coniinandei'-in-Cliief ( H93 a.d). 
I D; this institution,) — we read in llie Sinlo books — ■ which 
had been decided upon, in secret, lif the Divines (taken here 
in the sense of Dkus) who kept walcli over the security of the 
land, a complt^te giinrd was established over ibe wliole empire 
which was llius made Hf slrong as a rock.» 



general esleem , but if il ever became oppressive 
lliey were called to severe account. 11 tliey did 
not reform or amend, llie people would murmur, 
and il no redress came, unless a renin, sacri- 
ficing Iiimsell to the public good, should, through 
his sword, deliver liie counLry of tlie tyrant, the 
people would revolt, not against the daimio, but 
against liis servant. As a rule, when it came to 
that, either the karos would commit harakiri or 
else, the daimio, like a good lather, would tender 
his dissatisfied vassals relief by removing the 
obnoxious ministers. Practically, the people felt 
no other authority than that ol the daimio. 
Retired in his Kioto palace, tiie Mikado was a 
mysterious being whom no one could see or 
approach, save his wife, liis concubines and the 
kuges. His oracles may have been ever so wrong, 
but it was only their interpretation that could be 
found fault with ", and although the shogun , 
practically*, was to the dainiios what the daimios 
were to their karos, and ruled over the whole 
empire, yet as he never came in contact with the 
, population, his lair name, in spile of the faults 
\ by which his administration in many cases was 
I marked, was never assailed. Il is true, the rule 

' lyeyasu, in liis Ipgiicj, Cap. XCI, says: ,., when biinisli- 
I menls aad extcuiions abouad in ihH emjiire, il may be kaowa 
I that Ihu sliogun is wilhoul the vii'lue of benevolence, and 
I dpgenerale. Suih crises should induce, elc, elc. 

* Theorelically he was la ihem, Primm inler pares. 



of Ills bureaucracy was strict, but il was strict- 
ness coupled with benevolence. And lyeyasu, its 
rounder, look special care to warn his descen- 
dants tlial the one could not exist williout the 
other. Hence the tempering role which the sword 
was called upon to play in this strange fabric '". 
Hence also the freedom of speech united to perfect 
urbanity, uniformity ot temper and amenity of 
expression between persons of the highest classes 
and those of the lowest among themselves, which 
to us seems so democratic, and, as such, almost 
an inexplicable anomaly, but which in fact was 
but a necessity of the system. Again , the rule 
was so elastic that except in the most serious 
cases it was not nccessaiily apphed with strict- 
ness ; — a state of affairs which has now ceased 
to exist. When in i867 lyeyasu's system was 
done away with, the executive powers which both 
the shogun and the daimios had held were allot- 
ted to the Sei-In, Sa-In, Sho and Shi, but none 
of the special facilities both to legislate and to 
govern, which their predecesssors had , were 
transmitted. If all the prerogatives and duties 
of the karos were not transferred to the Sho, 
Shi, Fu and Ken, at least their practical func- 
tions were, though without their responsibility. 
Both the practice of roninism, which in the days 
of old was surrounded by a religious veneration, 

'"Set note 9, cliap. III. 
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and 9 as we have seen, almost consecrated by 
law, and the practice of local riots, which had 
always been looked upon by the authorities with 
paternal indulgence, were declared infamous. Il 
is true the right of appeal to the Saibansho by 
process of law and to the government by petition 
were spoken of. But as the means of redress, 
which both procedures were said to afford , were 
slow, expensive, and often found inoperative, they 
were not extensively resorted to by the people. 
Thus it happened that, on one side, the officers 
in the Dai Jo Kuwan to whom the legislative 
duties had been intrusted, being few in number 
and necessarily unacquainted with the general 
circumstances of the empire, the laws which they 
enacted were often unfit for national purposes ; 
while on the other side, the Sho, Shi, Fu and 
Ken officials enjoyed executive powers without 
responsibilities, so that the people who were left 
between them without sufficient means of redress 
commenced to suffer irom what , to their vision , 
seemed to be hopeless oppression. Of whom 
could they complain and from whom could they 
seek redress , if they could not touch the chief 
of the state ; — since to him alone , by the con- 
fession of all, the wrong complained of could be 
traced? Now without control, or, what is the 
same thing, whitout any check or effective resis- 
tance to misrule, a government has no strength. 



IL is weakened, in advance, by Ihe very weight of 
liie responsibility thai rests upon it. Had the 
poHtical machine of lyeyasu possessed such 
cliaracterisLics, instead of lasting nearly three 
hundred years, it would not have stood a single 
decade. 

A nation in modern times is nothing except 
through labor and wealth ; labor and wealth 
depend upon security, and security cannot exist 
outside of good order guaranteed by an enlighten- 
ed legislation and equitable execution of the 
laws. There cannot be wisdom in the one and 
justice in the other without restraint and publicity 
in the administration of affairs, which are incom- 
patible with uncontrolled authority. A govern- 
ment that is uncontrolled is absolute and despotic ; 
and a government that is absolute in theory is 
powerless in practice. It is wanting in the re- 
sources which a regular system of restraint affords 
to a government which is acting in concert with 
the people. Look at England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, the United Slates, Turkey, China 
and others, and you will see that Lhepower of the 
sovereign, like the wealth ol the people, is in 
direct ratio wilh the control under which the acts 
of the government are kepi *'. 

It was then that men, who doubtless were well 
meaning but who evidently were mistaken, being 

" EJouard de l,aboulnj'e. 



fasciiialed willi tlieidea llial Ihe iiisliUilionsof Llic 
Wesl^rn world possibly conslitiite a panacea 
against political disaster, commenced to advocate 
llie adoption in Japan of some of llie institutions 
of the United Stales, while others suggested those 
of the Urilish empire. It was then, also, that 
llie Dai Jo Kuwan, probably alarmed by their 
clamor, decided upon the reforms that were made 
in 1875. On the 14lh April o( that year, the 
Mikado decreed the eslablishmenl of three new 
Imporial boards or houses: first, the Genro- 
In '^, second, the Dai Shin-In'^ and third, the 
Chi-ho-Kwan-Kuaigi '*, with sittings at Tokio ; 
and also the suppression of the Sa-In and U-In. 
The work that till then had been peiformed by the 
two latter, was dealt out between those recently 
created and the Sei-ln. For the purpose of giving 
the Sei-ln a name belter indicative of the duties 
that were said to be likely to devolve upon it 
herfiafter, it was called the Nai-Kaku '". In ad- 
dition to these changes, Mr. Okuma, the Okura 
Kio — Chief of the Department of Finance, — 
improving his opportunities, on the 22nd of 
December of the same year, introduced a reform 

'* Gen iTieaos rooi aod ro otJ ; and the iwa laht'D logelher 
mean uld men- In lTlenn^> house ; so ihul Gentu In meuns old 
men's houri!; Hod inasmuch us agi: is fii]ipo$e*l la give i^x|iei iuucc 
and experience 1vi^daI^, wise iucd's house. 

'^Gi'eal ciamiaiog house. 

'^ Local oflicers deliheraUie asicoihly. 



felaling lO' Ihe special branch of Ihe service he 
directed, which in importance was not inferior 
lo those that have just been enumerated '^. 

I will now proceed to explain separately the 
character and scope of each of these innovations. 

'"NOTIFICATION N° 53. 
An cdicl having been made in the lerms uf ibe anncxud 
Imperial Ueci'ee, thereby make lliia known, 

( Signed ) SanjA Sanevoshi, 

Prime Minister. 
April Ulh, 1875. 

( COPV OF THE IMPEIllAU DECBEE, ) 

At the lime of Our a-ceosion of llie Throne, when We be- 
came the Head of aCTairs, We summoned (ogelher (be whole 
of Our M r fMyV /and on five several points took oath befori! 
lleavcD :— We determined the welfare of the country, and 
sought after ihe means whereby to ensure ibc peace and 
Iranquillily of ili<i people. Ky the favor of the spirits of Our 
servants, We have happily attained the slight degree of Iran- 
quillily of the proent day. Out, upon considerdlion, We lind 
that Oui a!:suniplion of power dates from no far distant period, 
and that, as regards the pacilicalioa of the interior of Our 
country, there are by no means few matters thai have tu be 
set on foot, or freshly regulated. Wherefore, We, now 
extending the spirit of Onr oath, do here found the (ienro In, 
and (hereby widen out the fountain head of the establishment 
of Uw, and do create the Dai Shin-in and thereby rendt^r 
lirm the poweis of careful judicial procedure :— We likewise 
call together the lociil oflicials, causing Ibem lo stale (he 
opinions of (he people, plan ihe pulilic welfare, andhy degrees 
selling on foot a well founded political fabric for Our counlry 
and homes, being desirous thai each and every one of you 
should parldge of lis henelits. 

Do you, llien, uhi^loiu From becoming habituated lo oldea 
customs through adhesion to former ideas ; and beware of 
paying little heed lo your advancing steps, or of being slow to 
act. Give, then, duo allenlloD to Our word.i, and use your 
liest endeavors iu regard thereto I 
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It has been said that the Genro In was a senate 
in the sense attached to the word in European 
countries; but it was in fact no more so than 
the Chi-ho-Kwan-Kuaigi was a House of Commons. 
The truth of the case was this : Until 1875, when 
the several reforms were made, the Dai Jo Kuwan, 
as we have seen, had been obliged to act, with 
regard to legislation , with very little light before 
them. It was to make their way clearer that His 
Majesty decreed the two houses just named. The 
Chi-ho-Kwan-Kuaigi , being composed of the chief 
officers of the Fu and Ken , was supposed to be 
best qualified to supply the supreme government 
with considerable information concerning the 
people throughout the empire and their wants ; 
and, in order that this should be done in the 
most practical form, the chamber was called 
upon to discuss measures affecting the interest 
of the different Ken at the pleasure of His Ma- 
jesty. In their debates upon the subjects they 
were authorized to fearlessly indicate the public 
mind and also give expression to the voice of the 
populace, in the very presence of the Throne. 
It was hoped that, through this assembly, the 
Nai-Kaku would arrive at a belter understanding 
of what should be done, while through the other, 
the Genro In, they might get at a clearer concep- 
tion of how the same could be done. Whether, in 
these aims, success could be assured, no one was 



bold enough to promise ; but wliat was self-evi- 
dent was lliat far belter opportunities were afford- 
ed than had ever been enjoyed before. For the 
Genro In and tlie Chi-ho-Kwan-Kuaigi instead 
of being composed, as Hie former houses were, 
each in its days, of five or six men, cognizant at 
the utmost of the circumstances of only a few of 
the provinces, were Lo muster large assemblages 
capable of giving the government, in a variety of 
forms, good information as to the requirements 
of every part of the empire. 

Those eligible to the Genro In were, first, flic 
kuwazoku (nobles) ; second, men upon whom the 
rank of aso-nins had been conferred as a reward 
for conspi5uous services rendered to the country; 
third, such officers as had distinguished them- 
selves in the various branches of the administra- 
tion, and fourth, men from all classes, who were 
eminent in politics (Art. 3 of iherules). Foreigners 
were lo be appointed lo it as advisers, when- 
ever, by their additional efforls, force and quick- 
ness in its deliberations could be secured. It 
was proposed lo send to it, for discussion and 
preparation, most of the great government sche- 
mes or important measures requiring legislation , 
and also to refer to il the pelilions of the people 
upon all subjects. Although in the rules made 
by His Excellency Sanjo Saneyoshi, tlie Dai-jo 
Dai-Jin, lor the rei^ulalion of the Genro In, it 
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was said that new laws were to be made by it and 
old ones amended after due deliberation, it was 
never intended that it should be a legislative body 
in the true sense of the word (See Art. 1 of the 
rules). For we find, on reference, that before a 
new law could be enacted and an old one repealed, 
the sanction of the Mikado, — that is, the Nai- 
Kaku, — was required. It was only in certain 
matters that the board was allowed to render 
decisions. In general, it was not only debarred 
from deciding, but was forbidden to engage in any 
discussion whatever except by special order from 
the Nai-Kaku. It is true that the independence 
of its deliberations within that restricted sphere, 
was to be respected. Neither the Pai-Jin nor 
the sangi had the right to interfere with its pro- 
ceedings except by way of furnishing information 
( Arts. 8 and 9 of the rules ) ; and they were 
expected to do this effectively by answering all 
calls to come and take an active part in consul- 
tations (Art. 10 of the rules). But all laws 
thus freely elaborated in this board, were at the 
final disposition of the Nai-Kaku ( Art. 7 of the 
rules ). 

Thus we see, from the nature of the services it 
was expected to render that the Genro In was 
brought down to a level with committees in the 
legislative assemblies of Europe and America; 
and in that manner it became it fact what those 



who firat proposed its establishment wished it to 
be, a mere bureau for the convenience of the Nai- 
Kaku. But, although a mere bureau, certain 
circumstances connected with its creation seemed 
to indicate that it was the intention of the govern- 
ment to raise it subsequently to a much higher 
status. One of the most universally esteemed 
and admired minds in Japon, in fact that promi- 
nent statesman who, both in the field of diplomacy 
abroad and executive duties at home, had reflected 
the greatest credit upon the slate, Soyeshima 
Taneomi, was named in connection with the posi- 
tion of president ; and ultimately it was given to 
one of the princes o( the blood, an heir to the 
Throne,His Imperial Highness Arisugawa-no-Miya. 
The rules of the Genro In, although restrictive, 
were so worded that to convert it into a 
thoroughly legislative assembly, only one of the 
articles had to be changed ; this was the seventh, 
whereby the power of the Mikado regarding the 
enactment of laws was made exclusive and abso- 
lute. If the phraseology in this instance had 
been so modified that the right of the Sovereign, 
with reference to this important matter, should 
be understood as merely conditional and relative, 
the transformation would have been accom- 
plished. I am aware that this was really the key 
to the whole difficulty. But what gave unusual 
weight to the seemingly unimportant circumstance 
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vas llial Ihe whola spirit and even Uie very 

language of the Mikado's proclamalions of both 

April 14lh, 1875, calling the assembly into 

existence, and of June 14tli, followng, showed 

[ that this conversion was already in contemplation. 

Still, no precise indication as to when this might 

; done was given in them ; and that is exactly 

what those who had been most active in calling 

I for the creation of a representative government 

I objected to most strongly. If, they would say, 

■the Genro In was not to be intrusted with the 

lenactment of the laws, why had the members of 

P the Nai-Kaku been appointed to the task, when 

I it was their inability which had necessitated the 

rcreation of the Genro In ! 

Moreover, some of those whom it would have 

^een most desirable to enrol in the newly esta- 

lilished house declined to accept appointment on 

I the ground that they had once been members of 

I the Sei-In and would not accept a seat in an 

■'assembly without power ; especially as they could 

■tiot thus act without falling down to a level with 

Ithe servants of those whose equals they knew 

themselves to be. I may freely say, with all 

friends of the country, that it will ever be a cause 

. of regret that so many eminent and worthy men , 

■powerful by their intellect and by their influence 



over the old clans, should have fell bound to 
bring such arguments forward ". 

A lair publicity was given to the proceedings 
of the Chi-ho-Kwan-Kuaigi ; and the record, 



" REGULATIONS FOR TUB GENRO IN. 

1.— The Gearo Id consists or law-makern, and it is tbere 
where oew laws are made and old ones are amended afler 
due discussion. 

II. — Members will be appoioled from ihe followng grades : 

III. -1 , Kuwazokii ; 2, Ihose who have been promoted to the 
rank of sonia ; 3, those who have sieved their country with 
credit; md 4, those who are eminent \a politics. 

IV.— Malters for discussion will be pal forward by the Nai- 
Kaku 00 Ihe Mikado's orders. 

v.— Mailers for debate will be of two kinds, One of ihese 
be diicussed and decided on h; the members ; the other will 
be only debated by them at ibe diiicreliaii of tlie Nai-Kaku. 

VI.— When a matter is loo imporlaot lo be delayed for 
discussion In ihe Genro lo, il will le discussed there afier its 
noliflcaiion by ihe Nai-Kaku. 

VII.— The promulgalion of a new law or the aboliliou of an 
old one will be submillcd lo the Uikado. Afler it has been 
discussed by ibe Nai-Kaku, il will be agsia debated by Ihe 
members of the Genro In. 

VIII.— The sangi and chiefs of Slio, Shi and Ihe executive 
oflicers of the law may be present in the Georo In during the 
discussion of matters concerning their offices, 

IX,— The Dai-Jin, saogi and chiefs of Sho and Slii may be 
present at the Genro In and can express their opinions there. 
But they will have no vole in ihe assembly. 

X.— The members of the Genro In will call, if oecessaiy, 
DpOQ the Dai-Jin, aangi, and chiefs of ^ho and Shi to attend 

XL— The Genro In will deal only with matters concerning 
the law. 

XII. — The opening and closing of the sessions of the Genro 
In will be by the Mikado's order. 



I though in a somewhat restricted form, proved 
Iniost ioteresting and beneficial. Although the 
■ members of this assembly were not as unreserved, 
in the expression of their views, as they would 
have been had they met as delegates of the people 
instead of, as they happened to be, servants of 
the government, still they evinced a very com- 
mendable earnestness, and even, in some cases, 
thorough independence of sentiment. It had 
entered the plan ol those who first conceived the 
-formation of the Genro In that all its proceedings 
i likewise made public , but the ultimate decision 
; to keep them secret. Thus the board lost 
much of the importance which as a political body 
it would otherwise have possessed. The absence 
of publicity left it powerless to confront any pre- 
concerted action, on the part of the Nai-Kaku, 
which it might have thought proper to oppose ; 
for the deliberations of both houses being undi- 
Tilgcd , a sure loophole was left to the Nai-Kaku 
fin the impossibility of any one's determining with 
j certainty upon whom to fix the responsibility for 
rejecting suggestions made by the Chi-ho-Kwan- 
Kuaigi in cases where public sagacity would not 
have been slow to condemn such action. This 
Would not have been possible if the acts of the 
iro In had been open to popular view, or if 
t least a record o( them had been given to the 
jeople. For it is not easily to be conceived that 



men of such enviable posilion and standing as 
ihe members of the Nai-Kaku , liowever templing 
the object in consideration miglit have been , 
would have risked their good name and reputa- 
tion with the whole nation by a recklessness 
which the notoriety given to their decisions, as 
compared whh the counsels tendered them by the 
Genro In, could not have failed to expose. In 
fact, with the prime condition of publicity, the 
institution of the Genro In would constitute for 
the nation at large a guarantee, established upon 
a broad base, that its Interests would not be 
disregarded by the Dai Jo Kmvan ; while without 
that condition , it merely occupies the narrow 
platform delineated in the rules prescribing its 
organization and working ; — a platform which, if 
compared with what existed before the edict of 
April i4lh, 1875, was enacted, undoubtedly 
reveals a progress, but certainly not one that 
could be said to have reached the limits of im- 
provement of which the past state of affairs was 
susceptible. 

The same mystery that attends the operations 
of the Genro In and Chi-ho-Kwan-Kuaigi sur- 
rounds most of those of the Dai Shin In. This 
is to be regretted. By the terms of the Imperial 
proclamation of ApriH4lh, 1875, the object of 
that office was to render firm the powers of judi- 
cial procedure. But no judicial powers can be 



firm unk'ss they resl upon public confidence and 
respect, and this can not be, so long as llie laws 
to be applied are made as tliey now are and the 
public 



closed 



operations of courts remain 
scrutiny. Thus is explained how it happens thai, 
alter the appearance in pubUc print of tlie decree 
indicating a firm resolution on the part of llie 
government to ultimately proscribe the practice 
of torture, many persons cling to the idea that 
it is still in general practice. I am aware that 
there is a disposition to change the whole system. 
But then, if this is truly the case, why not make 
the alteration at once ? Either the government 
I wish to organize the courts of law on a Western 
plan — and this is what the Imperial decree seems 
to point to — or else they are adverse to such a 
reform. If the negative, the question occurs, why 
was the edict issued at all? If the affirmative, 
they ought to know that the longer the old system 
continues, of fabrication of laws by the gross, 
without reference lo the desires and aspirations 
of the people, and the administration in secret 
by incompetent persons who sit at the pleasure 
of the Nai-Kaku and are considered as officers of 
their ranks, detailed lor the purpose of applying 
ilie law more according lo the lights of their 
superiors than their own, the farther will Japan 
remain from the object sought alter by 11. M. the 
Mikado. 



We will now consider Mr. Oltuma's financial 
reforms. These had for Iheir object the termina- 
tion, or .rather ihe palliaLion, as far as possible, 
ol the vi e w s of the budget system thai had been 
in operation since the restoration of 1867. 
According to Mr. Okuma's new plan, every chiel 
of Sho, instead of being allowed a lump sum with 
which to conduct his department as he pleased, 
was to have a credit opened to him at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year which could not be used 
otherwise than in Ihe way specified. A sum 
applied to the maintenance of one branch of the 
service would cease to be arbitrarily transferred 
to another without the permission of the Nai- 
Kaku. If the requirements of one bureau or 
department should ever happen to fall short of 
the sum allowed to it in the budget, then the 
balance would remain unexpended in the pubhc 
treasury ; but if the credit opened to it should 
prove insufficient, then provision would be made 
for such an issue by a requisition for a further 
supply upon the Nai-Kaku, which would either 
grant or deny it as would seem most expedient 
to them afier a reference or not to the Genro In, 
at Iheir discretion. To give an idea of the 
importance of the measure, I will suppose an 
instance by wliich the working ol the new system 
may be estimated. Let us assume that a credit 
of ten millions of yon had been opened to the 



War OITice for the pay and maintenance of troops, 
and a further credit of two millions to buy forage. 
There is no fear of a war and the government 
muhiplies the leaves of absence, giving back to 
industry and agriculture a number of hands, so 
that the support of the force requires but eight 
milhons of yen ; then the payment of the two mil- 
lions in excess is suspended. But suppose the year 
should be rainy and the price of forage required 
to be half a million in excess of the credit allowed 
under this head ; then a supplementary credit of 
that amount is allowed. Finally, suppose that a 
typhoon had destroyed the jetties at both Kobe 
and Yokohama; then a supplementary credit of 
one million and a half is granted to the Public 
Works Department to repair these unforeseen dis- 
asters. Nothing has been changed in the general 
budget ot the state. The additional two millions 
required have been furnished by drawing from 
the treasury the sum of credit suspended. The 
Finance Department has not been troubled with 
the task of finding new means of supplying 
money, and yet it has admiiably met all wants. 
But this would not have been possible under the 
old system ; for what would have been saved 
under one head at the War Department would 
have been spent under another in the same 
Department, if not wantonly, at least in things 
for which there might not have been immediate 



necessity ; and llius the slate would have been 
compelled Lo meet the indispensable requirements 
of the Public Works Department by spending a 
milhon and a hall more than it would have 
olhei-wise done. 

That the rules devised by Mr. Okuma, if firmly 
adhered to, were sure lo confer Ihe greatest good 
on the country, no one was inclined lo dispute. 
Whether the minister himself had confidence thai 
they would be complied with, I am not quite so 
certain. The warning which he gave lo the 
prime minister in transmitting his first estimate 
after Iheir issue, against allowing any one lo 
transgress Ihem, would almost indicate that he 
entertained some doubts about it. Upon that 
occasion he wrote to Mr. Sanjo : a It is my 
opinion that any fixed system of finance is dilfi- 
cull lo establish and easy to be destroyed ; thai 
it is difficult to preserve pure in its springs, and 
liable lo be polluted in its course. Estimates are 
necessary in order lo prevent irregular expendi- 
ture, and to strengthen habits of economy. If 
this object is not attended to and this evil re- 
pressed, ihe projects of officials will be allowed 
free scope, their minds will become relaxed, re- 
quests will be acceded to which ought not lo be 
granted, and there will be an increase of ex- 
penditure which ought to have been curtailed. 
If this evil overflowing from above should find its 
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way below, and the amount fixed here should be 
exceeded, these tables would be no better than 
books on a shelf, and in the end no good result 
would be attained by them. My apprehensions 
are no doubt excessive, but I have felt bound to 
state my honest opinion ; 3> etc., etc. 

As requested, the necessary decree calling upon 
all the In, Sho, Shi, Fu and Ken to conform in 
every way to the provisions of the law embody- 
ing Mr. Okuma's new finance regulations was 
duly issued. But what the prime minister failed 
to do was to provide means by which Mr. Okuma's 
rules could have been made thoroughly operative. 
For this the system we have just described was 
more to be blamed than the high minister of 
state. 
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THE POLITICIANS VIEWS OF THE LATE REFORMS. 



Japanese politicians were not slow in delecting 
the defects by which tlie governmenlal re-organi- 
zalion of 1875 was still characterized. Among 
those that rallied againsl it with most spirit and 
force were men of great eminence, Messrs. 
Shimadzu Saburo, late Sa Dai-Jin, Soyeshima 
Taneomi, of whom I have spoken in the preced- 
ing chapter, Ilagaki who had been a sangi, and 
Kido, H. M. privy councillor. In the opinion of 
Mr. Sliimadzu the most objectionable feature of 
the new fabric was that not only the Dai-Jin, but, 
in addition, the chiefs of the In, Sho, Shi, Fu and 
Ken had no responsibilities, and that if any thing 
unfortunate happened, the Mikado alone must be 
censured. The construction placed upon the 
other criticisms which Mr. Shimadzu made, that 
he disapproved the reforms of 1875 because they 
indicated a disposition on the part of the govern- 
ment to ultimately mould the Japanese fabric 
upon that of England, is erroneous, oUthough 
in many cases he opposed the introduction by 
authority of changes of foreign growth, which 
had been unloi'tunate and although he openly 
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deplored what tie considered the shallowness of 
some of Ihe Mikado's most trusted advisers, who 
imagined that au imitation of the mere forms of 
western nations is an evidence of advancementi, 
Mr. Shimadzu united with Mr. Itagaki in claiming 
IhaL the Rippo (law makers) should be separated 
Irora the Gosei (executive officers). To this effect 
both gentlemen suggested that the Nai-Kaku 
sliould consist of the Dai-Jin and three or four 
sangi who should assist the Mikado in conducting 
the government of tlie whole country and issue 
their orders lo every In, Sho, and Shi ; and that 
the chiefs of departments be relieved of their 
legislative labors and have their attention confined 
to their executive duties. As it was, said Mr. 
Itagaki, the sangi were expected to attend to both 
the Dai Jo Kuwan and tlieir Sho, In or Slii, and 
one of two tilings had to be anticipated : either 
Ihey would faithfully attend to the first, as sangi, 
in which case they must neglect the second, as 
chiefs of Departments, or they would try to dis- 
charge their double obhgalions, when neither the 
one nor the other would be done well. Ilcnce 
disorder and the decline of the government. 

Mr. Kido believed that although, in all consti- 
lulional changes the spirit of the Imperial oath 
of ISeS must be the guide, still a mechanical 
adherence to the five clauses thereof would be 
unwise, for this would lead to the adoption of a 



form of government such as only the most 
advanced nations of the globe have ; and inas- 
much as, in the abstract, relorras should be 
devised to suit the circumstances of nations, and 
those of Japan did not admit of her being placed 
as yet on a par with those countries, upon Ihis 
principle none of their fabrics would answer her 
present purpose. In fact, he was adverse to the 
L erection, at the time, of any kind of permanent 
I political edifice, as it might prove repugnant to 
the temperament of the people, and, in such a 
case, would have to be ultimately pulled down ; 
the consequence being a new revolution carrying 
in its trail new inconveniences and sufferings to 
the people. But for all this he strongly disap- 
proved of any thing that might look Uke a return 
to the shogunale usurpation, and he never lost 
an opportunity to condemn those who, instead of 
subordinating their efforts to an harmonious 
central action in support of the principles of the 
Restoration, wore aiming at a monopoly of the 
general functions of the government, as the 
best means of forwarding their personal views, 
lo the detriment of a s/fl(!( quo^ which he thought 
should be maintained till the people, being 
educated to political lile, could decide themselves 
upon a permanent form of government. Before 
calling on tlie people to so weigh in the political 
scale he wished them to be thoroughly educated, 



and to this effect he advised the Dai Jo Kuwan lo 
devise and adopt temporary measures calculated 
to finally lead to constitutional government. 
Thus, in their spirit the relorms of 1875 met 
with his approval ; although, it is said that he 
afterwards expressed much dissalistaction at what 
he called the bad faith of the government in 
carrying them out. But for this, perhaps, Mr. 
Kido was more to blame than those whom he so 
severely condemned. Though his memorials are 
complete in their exposition of sound general 
principles, they exhibit a surprising absence of all 
constructive thought, and thus is explained how, 
with so much influence both at court and with the 
people, he failed to obtain, with his colleagues, 
though holding an executive position in the 
government, the influence which, with a more 
practical turn of mind, he could not have failed 
to exercise*. 

I now come to Mr. Soyeshima. As far back 
as January -1874, this eminent statesman had 

' Wis wish, says his biographer, was gradaally lo foi'in a 
conslilulional form of goveiomeDi, and he used lo la!k ihus t— 

The pTBsenl government was firmly establishpd by His 
Alajesiy's beoevolence. If ihe people lose conlideiice in the 
governnieot ihrougb miscondur.r, and ihpy should come 10 
wish foe H teium to ihe former fyslem of goverotiieut, IIU 
Mnjesty would he grieved. The ministry ought to promolo 
the general welfare of the country and people. The admi- 
oislrHlioD of the provincial goternmt'nis sliould nol be 
considered as of no consequence. Now the present mooar- 
clilal form of goverunient is nearly completed. However, 
il produces no great benefit lo the people throughout the 
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' forwarded a memorial to the Sa-In upon Ihe 
political condition of his country. At one lime it 
was thought that his recommendations had been 
received with maiked favor by the government*. 
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thpir productions. Now ihe 
cenlriil eoiernmeDt is not so ansious lo advance ih« well- 
being of Ihe whols empire as ihe dainiios were to bring; 
prospei'itv lo their own dominioaa. So the people become 
more ana more in wuat of money iind flod iocreaseil diffic^ully 
in maioliiiniiig Ihemitekes, Such is the r.ondilioo prevailing 
Ihrougboiil every ken. The general slate of Japan may be 
compiired lo the human body. Thus, the prociocial kens are 
Ihe limbs ; ihe cpniral government is Ihe head ; and the blood 
circulHle» through the whole body in the form of money. 
During some ye»rs pnsi Ihe governmenl has colluded money 
Rod rice from ken^, which they hiive not allowed to be npplicd 
Is the Wiints of tlie people under Iheir jurisdiction, who 
become monlhly and daily poorer, jiisi Ihe same hs it all Iha 
blood in [\tv body were drawn to the head, and Ihe limbs 
could not work. White Ihi^ i!^ so no progress can he made 
ia the interior, and Ihe p^oplB cannot increase Ihejr wealth. 
lo Kurope and America Ihere is no coimtry where a repre- 
isenlative assembly h not eKiablished. Our ciuntrymen have 
of late desired lo have such an assembly. But if we ran tiod 
DO good reprei^eolati^'e?, the measure will be injurious to us, 
Now ii will be well for our people lo estHhtish, al first, pro- 
vincial meetings in each ken, which should be merged inlo a 
repreaeoluliTe assembly in ihe future. 
* The following reply was made lo Mr. Soyeshima'^ memorial : 
With respect lo the memorial by Soyeshima Taneomi, 
Mmurai of ihe Siiga ken, and seven others, upon the 
■ubjecl oF the esliiblishment of a coiincil-chnmber, the principle 
excellent one, and this college (the Sa-In) having 
received sanction to a similar proposal already made by itself, 
has draughted a set of regulations. The suggestion therefore 
will be ndoi'led. At the same lime, in view oF the iostrurtions 
issued last year to Ihe fu9 and kens, with respect lo local 
assemblies, and of the Fact that ih» home office has just been 
consliluled, we recommend ihui Ihe home office «hou1d be 
Galled upon lo give its opinion, and thai, after Ihe local 
assemblies shall have been opened, the question of a CouDCil- 
«hambbr chosen by the people, should be taken up, 

(Seal of Ihe Sa-In, 24 January 1874). 
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But, as il happened, they were uUimately rejected, 
and the reforms of -1875 were made. Mr. Soye- 
shima who had already resigned his position of 
sangi, retired from public hfe altogctlier. To 
Mr. Soyeshima's vision ihe defects of Ihe Japanese 
fabric were owing to an organic vice which no 
slight modification could eradicate. He argued 
that the power was neither willi the Emperor nor 



■d Mr. Soyeshima's 
se from ihe reply 
Ba oihers. becnuse il is generally lielicvcd 
'8s in lolo llie producl of Mr. Soyeshima's 
given liiij most imporlaal passages of Ihis 



InalludiDg la lliis memorial I h;kce 
namp. only, although il was signed, 
of Ihe Sa-Io, hy 
Ibat Ihe memorii 
pen. Hereunder 
docutnenl : 

Your respectful inemorialisU, linving considered llie quarters 
in which Ihe power of Ihe gnvcrnmeul lies, (we s>!e thai) il is 
neither with the Emperor uor with the people, but wilh the 
ofRuials alone. Atlhough we leel confident that Ihe officials 
would nol show dipr.?specl lo His MaJBsiy, siill we cannot 
help seing ihat the honor and magnilicence of Ihe Imperial 
council gradually ilisappears. And although they have do 
desire to neglect Ihe people, still thei'e is no siabllilT nor 
method in Ihe lugislalion. One procUmnlion appears in Ihe 
morning and ia chdnged in ihe eveniiiB;. Everything is done 
accai'ding la ihe caprice of the officials. Partiality presides 
in the 3 dm iai St rati on of both ivwiiids and puni^hmeots. The 
rights of dbcussiOD of official acts and of expression of 
grievances as w<-ll are denied lo the people. Even children 
three feet high would know that Iranquillily and peace could 
not rerga in the empire under such condilionB. Unless 
reforms are introduced ihe country will he ruined. 

yielding to feelings of palrioiism, we have inquired inio the 
best means of relieving the empire from this perilous position, 
and we have come lo the conclusion that Ihe only sure way 
lo do it is 10 encourage Ihe expression of public opinion 
ihroughoul ihe land by the esiablishmenl o( a Alin Sben Gi in 
composed of the elect of Ihe people who shall discuss the 
laws. Then, a limit being placed to the power of Ihe officials, 
both governors and governed will be prosperous and happy. 
* ■ " " We believe Ihat Ihe people, whose duty it is to 
pay taxes to ihe government, should share iu public affairs 
and have both the rights and means lo approve or condemn 



rith the people, but wilh tlie olficials alone; that 
lie circumstances by which the sovereign was 
ptally kept away from tlie hehu were so many, 
Md, during these inter-reigns, if I can so express 
siyself, the risks of the direction of affairs falling 
into unworthy hands were so great, lliat, in 
ipite of all the ingenuity that might be exercised 



being self-eviilenl , 
I. • • ■ • Those in 
Ibe goifrnment who oppose our proposiiioa «ay thai, so fnr, 
our people have taken no initialive in pramDImg Ihe interests 
ot progress and that they are yet loo wauling id culture and 
enlighlGDment to lake pnrt in parlJBmenldry proccediDgs. We 
reply ;— If it he so, so much the more necessary to (Establish 
Ibe Mio Shen Gi in. ■ ■ • ■ For (he way to cause the 
people to progress is to first Icll ihpm wtiat both their rights 
and powers are ond afterwrirds cull Ibem to eiercise ihem by 
sharing in the discussion of public uCfHirs ; and, when thiii has 
been done, ihey will uudersland Ihe value of their rights and 
privileges and gradually identify themselves wilh the ciicum- 
stances, whether favorable or adverse, of the naliun nod then 
none among ihem would allow himself to remain ignorant, 

* * ' ' Again the officials most unreasonably say : To 
establish a pai'liament now would be simply to a.=semble all 
Ihe fools in the empire. Alas ! How shocking ibeir conreiti 

* ' * ' For are they not themselves one class of the 
ptiople ! • • ' • From the uucivllixed age , when the 
people were only fierce, turbulent and unimini-d to live under 
law, it was the duly of the govcrumenl to mark the first step 
of civillxatioD hy compelling them to obey. But our country 
is DO longer barbarous and its inhabitants, if anything, are 
obedient to excess to their rulers. Sui'h being the case our 
government should Uike price in establishing nt once a Mia 
Sheo Gi in on purpose to arouse in the people a desire to 
know their own miods, and to enable them to participate in 
the administration of public affairs. Then, the people, 
throughout the whole empire, shall, for the first lime, be 
iiaiteil. • * ■ • It is merely for the purpose of creating 
a communily of feelings between the governors and governed 
SB as to unite ibem together as one body, that Ihe Min Shea 
Gi in should be established. For iheu, and but then only, the 
empire will commence to incrsase in sirengih and the govern- 
ment themselves will become flj;m. • • ■ • We hear iha 
offlcials 



say; 







-co- 
in devising eNpedients to guard against lliem. 
the nation was still unsafe. Hence the radical 
change which he proposed, involving, as it 
did, not less. than the transfer of the power 
held by the-^-In {the Nai-Kaku aller 1875) to 
the people represented by a Min Shen Gi in 
(people elected deliberative house) or Parlia- 
ment \ So we see Mr. Soyeshima's sentiments 

America have nol bten ihe results of the work of one morniag 
or of one evening, hiil were brouglil into ih^Jr present 
I bj progressive sleps by Ihe peojjie. Tbereforn Ihesa 
JnsliLulions could nol stand before us as s model foriniilBliaD. 
— We reply : ParliameDls are not the only result of progress. 
All abslracL and technical sciences, and ibe lik", have also 
I out from il. The reason v'hy these nations took so 
many centuries to resell their preiieni degrna of advjiiKement 
is that, not having to go by, they had to labor long bi>fore 
they could origindte them. But bow wp are able to profit by 
their eiample and need not ^o through Ihe same ordeal of 
inveiiigalion If we must wail bi-fore inlroduring the steam 
engine till me liave oun>elves disrovered Ihe laws of steam, 
or first iiiscover the principles of eleciricily and then think of 
eslubiishing telegr^plis, we shall have to wait long we can 
avail ourselves of their use ! 

The end we had in view in Ihe above was to show that a 
UJn Sheo Gi in mnsl be decreed witlioul delay, because the 
degree of progress attained by our people is just what it 
should be to justify its immediate establi^-hment. Our object, 
in presenting this request, is not to create dlfhcullies for Ihe 
oflicials who oppose it, but to convince them th»t it would 
be wise to rouse Ihe people to the discu.*sion of public affairs ; 
to nchnowledge their full rights and po'^er of doing il ; to 
sliiriulate them to aciivily; lo biing a better under>landing 
helweeo the governor and governed and firmly bind Ihe 
Emperor to liis subjects by ilie lirs of afTeriion, so that our 
empire may become prosperous, iofluenlial aod strong. 

" Another public man, whose views of the reforms of 1875 
il would have been interesting lo know, is Mr. Oknho. the 
present Nai-Mu-Sho-Kio. Unfortunately ihere are no docu- 
ments open to our investigation from which, eilher directly or 
by way of inference, an idea might be formed of what ihojie 
are. The first steps of ibis distinguished man in political life 



were exaclly ihe reverse of Mr. Kido's. Mr. Kido 
thought that Japan was not ready for even (he 
merest adherence to the letter of the constitu- 
tional oalh of 1868, while Mr. Soyeshima believed 
that the lime had come when a lulfiUment of its 
promises should be called for by the people. 
One held that the future ol the nation would be 
compromised by such an adherence, while the 
other firmly believed that it was the only manner 
to ensure it. 

Such were the views of the reforms of 1875, 
held by some of the men who, ever since the 



s}iow ibat, ai tiie (ime of the Resloration, he was animated 
bj a marked liberal spirit. Hon hh seatimeots were sub- 
Kequenlly modiGed bs he griidually made bis wuy lo ihe on- 
Irolliog position vrhich he flaallj atmined in ihe gocemmeDt 
afler ibe failure of ihe Satsuma insurrection in Seplcmber 
Ian, has n-'ver been known outside of an immedinlc circle of 
friends or of goTernmenlal sphere. But it i$ reported tlial, 
at the lime of the Osaka conference, in I87i. at which the 
chiefs of parties in Japan had gathered in an informal manner, 
he endenvored to persuade them to .igree upon a compromise 
of some sorl, and to unite Iheir influences upon the people 
towards guiding the Iransformaiion his counlry must undergo 
till ihe people could be intrusted with its care. But having 
failud in this, and knowing well that, unless this national 
work could proceed untolerrupledl; it might be gireo up 
allogelher, he seems to have come lo the conclusion that, in 
the i^olatiun iu wimh the government was left by the leaders 
of political parlies, the only course for il lo follow was to 
endeavor to anticipate, as best il may, hy its own discernment, 
the wishes and minds of Ihe nation, and uoremitlingty work 
in roriifyiog its power so that it may heller perform Ihi? 
arduous, expensive and perilous latk. 
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Restoration of 1868, have exercised most influence 
on public opinion in Japan. We shall have 
occasion to revert to these views in the course 
of this work. As to the several propositions for 
additional reforms intended to cover the ground 
still left untouched by those that had already 
been made, their respective value is easily deter- 
mined. In most cases, had ihese additional 
reforms been adopted, il is believed that, practi- 
cally, Ihey would have proved inoperative. Not 
that, in themselves, ihey were not excellent; but 
the good that might have resulted from lliem was 
subservient to other conditions that had not been 
thought of by llieir advocates. Thus it was 
expected by Messrs. Shimadzu and Itagaki that, 
under their system, in case of errors by the 
Government, the ministers instead of the sover- 
eign would be held responsible, and that the laws 
would be both better made and better executed ; 
that, with the ken assemblies spoken ol by 
Mr. Kido, the people would have betfer means 
than were afforded them by the Chi-ho-Kwan- 
Kuaigi to make their wishes known, and that the 
residents of the provinces far distant from the 
capital would not suffer, to the same extent as 
heretofore from centralization — that is, we should 
add, provided every one in the government did 
his duty. But, under the reverse supposition, 
who would have righted matters ? No provision 



had been made for that ; and this was a fatal 
omission. Il is likely that, later on, Mr. Itagaki 
perceived the mistake which he for one had 
made, for he, finally, became again an adiierent 
of the Mill Shen Gi in system *. This biings us 
to the discussion of Mr. Soyeshima's plan. 

Mr. Soyeshima's argument regarding the esta- 
blishment of a governing parliament in Japan, 
I although perfectly sound in the abstract, ceases 
} to be so when applied to the special point it 
pretends to prove: viz, the necessity for the 
transfer of authority from the Nai-Kaku to the 
people. It is true that the establishment of the 
I Min Shen Gi in would have been the means of 
I affording protection to the governed against the 
governor, which is not to be looked for under 
the present system, and if that protection were 
the only requirement the nation had, no belter 
combination than Ihal devised by Mr. Soyeshiraa 
could be found. But this is not the case. For, 
while it is admitted that Japan could not well 
remain much longer wilhont that protection, il is 

' Mr. liiigiiki liad signed Sir. .^oypsliima's memorial for ihe 

I eEtnlilblinietit of Ihe Min Shen Gi in. Subsequently, appar- 

' enliy, be separated from Mr, Soyeshima lij accepting tbs 

promise thai resulted, a« we have seen, io Ihe creaiioo of 

the Genro In, ihe Chi-ho-Kwan-Kuaigi end the Dai Sliia Id, 

ia IH75, and he sgnin enlered ihe government as sangi. 

Shoi'lly after, however, be resigned ihis office and again 

Ljoined the Mia Slicn Gi id parly to which be has remained 

I attached ever since. 
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also claimed that she could much less be left 
without a strong central power, and Mr. Soye- 
shima'scombinalion could have ctiven the former 
only ©f the cost of the latter ''. For the 
establishment of a supreme parliament would 
have amounted to the substitution of popular rule, 
which, in the sense spoken of in Chapter I, can 
be but a weak subsLilute for the present form, 
which, with all its faults, still fulfills this essential 
renuisite^. And, besides, the defects of the 
present form are not irremediable. Even the 
contingencies by which the Mikado might be 
taken away from the helm and upon which 
Mr. Soyeshiraa insists with so much stress, do not 
present to my mind the serious inconveniences 
he attaches to them, as the sovereign's true 
interests are identical with those of the many 
intellectual and wise men who are placed 
by his side and who act for him. It is 
only in case the power of the members of the 
Nai-Kaku should become paralyzed, either by 
division in their councils, or by being overborne 
by a court favorite, or through the ignorance of 
the people who might fail to appreciate the wis- 
dom of their rule and would rise against it, that 
there could be cause for apprehension. For if, 
there should be intrigue and internal opposition 

° Sec what is snid of Mr. Soyeshima's plan funlier id 
r.hapler IV, 

* See Chapter I, pages 21 and following. 



among ihe members , along with other bad con- 
sequences, it would be productive ol worse than 
harm lo the nation , since general and ever increas- 
ing sufferings must follow on the ascending 
steps of any ambitious man, who, being al the 

I same time both clever and unscrupulous, should 
succeed in monopolizing the Imperial confidence 

I and power. For, till he be unmasked by his 
colleagues, there would be true danger to the 
stale. Lastly ii, for instance, Ibe Imperial councils 
were united, and the best of rulers al the helm, 
in times hke those which Japan is now passing 
through, when many reforms are often neces- 
sarily carried out in an abrupt manner, and that , 
however just and sound, tell so heavily upon the 
people, and Ihus, being misunderstood, are apt 

I to excile their impatience and even, as we have 

' seen last year, Iheir wild anger and resistance, 
where would be the safety valve in the present 
mechanism through which this pressure from 
below tending to dislurb the very foundations of 
the throne, could be allowed to expand and 
vanish? Who, among these 19,578 officials 
thai surround the Emperor', would bring back 

' Aucoiding lo Ihe 0-liuia-Slio's relunis. in 1871, lliere 
■were in Japao, governmcttl offici-rs 19,5"S; priests of all 
deDominaliotis 5,470; i-o\i>i-Ts 27,248; prnressors 8,235; 
physicians 32,913 ; fanners and fishermen 8,143,523 ; traders, 
mecbaDic< etc. 533,913; inerchnnis 827,170; (niscelUneoua 
occupallons 1 .047,216; serTanls274,4t3; unoccupied 5,972,021 ; 
I tolal 1C,89I,700. Toial populaliou comprising men, women 
and children 33,300,600. 



peace to the land? The ministers of state? But, 
under our supposition, iheir former popularity 
and influence would have already vanished. The 
former daimios ? But however effective their 
intervention may have once been there is no 
guarantee that it would be so again. To-day all 
thai is left of these beloved masters in the hearts 
of Iheir servants is a mere remembrance ; and 
that will soon pass away, now thai tliose whose 
office had inspired it, in position and status, are 
brought to nought. The Mikado ? buL even his 
voice may be lost in this general confusion. 
Force then will accomplish Ihe work. Yes, force 
still remains. But force itself has ils limits of 
action. And if it is to be resorted lo at all limes, 
what will soon be to the people a Heavenly 
Emperor, silling on a throne composed of the 
ruins of so many homes, cemented with so much 
blood? Would this Emperor, in all his grandeur 
and power, be still the Mikado of the past? 
Would the prestige of his name have still the 
same power and virtue ? The Mikado ! marvel- 
lous password indeed, Itearing which heretofore 
all would make way with superstitious reverence ! 
Nol only the mullilude, buL the most powerful in 
the land. The Mikado, at whose commands, 
the shogun, in ISGT, disbanding his army, sur- 
rendering his navy, humbly laying down his 
scepter of despotism at the foot of the throne, 



retired into solitude and remained there a mosl 
faithful servant. Tlie Mikado , by whose order the 
daimios, in a day, surrendered Iheir crowns, their 
swords, their mines of wealth ; and who, yesier- 
[ day, at another sign of the master, gave almost 
' all they had left, and would give the rest to-mor- 
\ row. The Mikado, for Ihe sake ol whom this 
I vast assemblage of 33,000,000 ever loyal subjects 
tare Irying hard to do away with, one after the 
I other, all they cherislied mosl in the past, ancient 
customs, manners, superstitions and the rest! 
Of this Mikado of the past, his prestige, his office, 
under such a supposition, tliere would be nothing 
left. Do not say that the conjecture is prepos- 
terous. For, heinous as it may seem, the signs 
ol tlie times are here to suggest it and give war- 
ning that, by two decades, unless matters are 
changed, the forces tlial are now at work under- 
I mining in the dark the Imperial fabric ol Japan 
I have finished their task, and when the fabric 
has come down and nothing is left of it, what 
will the people of the country do ? Henceforth 
left without conservative elements or regulative 
force, having only Iheir own caprice and fancy, 
Ihey will rapidly descend, finally reaching the 
idge of a precipice to which all peoples that have 
Ibeen allowed to take hold of the reins of govern- 
ijnent before they had been educated for it, have 
Icome, and into *hich they are fated finally to 



fall, meeting at last with an untimely and fatal 

end. 

Sucfi are the dangers ahead. In constitutional 
countries, in which, as in Japan, the strength of the 
state depends so much upon the prestige of the 
sovereign and the dignity of his office, similar dan- 
gers have been averted by openly relieving the chief 
of the fabric from all executive responsibilities and 
transfcining the same to the several individuals who, 
as ministers of state, compose the cabinet, while 
the control of their acts is vested in two legislative 
assemblies. We all remember the memorable 
declaration made by a French Premier, in answer 
to intimations, by a member of a parliament, 
implicating the King. a. Le Roi — said the faithful 
servant — srfegne, mais il ne gouverne pas !» The 
King reigns , but he does not govern. In these few 
words he had given a perfect definition of constitu- 
tional governments. Such a loyal declaration, how- 
ever, were it to fall to-day from thelipsof oneof His 
Majesty the Mikado's servants, would sound most 
strange. For , if the shogunate was overthrown , it 
was precisely because of its encroachments upou 
the supreme righls of the Mikado ; and, therefore , 
after -IST'l , it was proclaimed that henceforward 
in all matters of stale the Mikado would have 
exclusive direction and control. However, as we 
have shown, it never was so in actual practice * ; 
<> Pages 37 and HtS. 



and, we may add, Uiatii never was intended ihat 
I it should be so either by lliose who, in the remo- 
I test antiquity, laid down the base of the Imperial 
I system, or brought about Ihe successive modifi- 
I calions which, as dictated by the requirements 
I of the times, it underwent afterwards. Both 
I founders and reformers remained firm in the 
belief that the Mikados should not exercise the 
supreme power they had been vested with, rfirec^/j/, 
but that they should do so indirectly and by 
delegation ; this being the only artifice known 
through which they could keep together, the hete- 
, rogeneous elements of which their inheritance is 
I formed. This theory, considered in the abstract 
land as a theory, has met with the approval of all 
I, modern writers of whose conceptions of conslilu- 
rtional governments, as we have seen, it forms 
1^ indeed (he base. And if the administration of 
the bureaucracy that grew out of the reforms of 
1871 , as compared lo that of the best days of 
, the shogunate, has been found less efficient, it 
Lis solely owing to the fact that the new bureau- 
cracy has been inconsistent in availing itself of 
the value of these sound principles of government. 
For, practically, it has adhered lo the principles 
I of delegated power, while loudly and incessanlly 
I proclaiming that it was guided by them. In 
compliance with old usages, tlie Mikado was 
satisfied to reign ; but, with the sole view of for- 



lilying Iheir posilions, the new leaders insisted 
upon its being generally believed that he was 
governing; and, by this, they caused naost serious 
injury not only to him, but to the people also. 
On one side they made the Emperor responsible 
for acts in which he had not participated, and, 
on the other, they placed the people under a rule 
against whose possible abuses there was no 
means of redress. 

The shogun's bureaucracy had never done that. 
For not only, as we have seen, had it carefully 
shielded the Mikado" from any possible suspicion 
that he had participated in its misdeeds, but, 
besides, ilhad always held itself directly account- 
able to the people for any evils that resulted from 
its administration. True enough, the means of 
redress wliich existed were indirect and barba- 
rous ; but for all that they were efficacious. 

Not only the people '", as we have seen ", but 



" See page 39, aale 8. 

'" II has been eaid of old : 

Alihough advised on all sides lo pu[ tc 
deuth : b^il whi^o all ihe people of Ihe com 
punishment inflict it only aflei' ineestigulii 



death, pul not lo 
I17 advice capital 
n into ihe ca^e ia 



Though advised on all sides to confer reward, confer no 
rfiward ; but wlipn all Ihe people of the rouniry ailvise ihe 
bestowiil of reward, concede only after re-ileraled inquiry 
into ihe merits of the c^se in qufslion. The ait of goveruing 
a countiy roni^iils in Ihe matiifirstaliiin of due deference on 
Ihe part of ihe sovereign lownrds his vassals. Know that, if 
you lum iiour back upon tkis, t/ou ivitl be assntsinated ana 
the empire will be lost. ( See The Legacy of lyeyasu, chapt. 
XXIll.) 

" See pnee^ W and 4U. 



also llie daimios held llio sliogun's bureaucracy 
ia check under ordinary circumslances by the 
prestige of their position and by their influence, 
and by force of arms in extreme cases. The 
powerful armaments which they kept had scarcely 
any other object ; and the propriety of their (or- 
sight in thus exhibiting Iheir independence from 
the Mikado's delegate was never disputed. Not 
that under the shogun, practically, the participa- 
tion of the Mikado in the government was less 
active than it is to-day ; bul because the fact that 
I it was merely general and superficial was admit- 
ted ; and thus the plea that these means of pre- 
caution were taken not against the Mikado but 
against any wicked servants of bis that might 
happen to abuse iiis confidence and delegated 
power was allowable; while, to day, with the 
theory of direct Imperial action, the plea would 
be indignantly rejected '*. If there had been any 
doubts as to whether, under circumstances of 
f extreme gravity, this plea would be still admitted, 
; the fall of Yeto Shimpei's head'' under the ax 
of an Imperial executioner, in 1874, and liie 
degradation of Saigo ** three years later should 

" See pages M and -fe 

'^ The IcBdiii' or Ihe Saga insuv reel ion which was suppressed 
L by Ur. Ohubo, Ihi; present Uiaisler or ihe Nome D^parlinent. 
I '* The leader of Ihe Satsuma insurreclioa which, tifier six 
I nODlhs duralioD, came lo an end wilh the fall of its chiefs and 
it powei'ful supporlerb in a last buttle feughl al Kagosima, 
I (Seplember 1877). 
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have sufficed to set them at rest ; and so I believe 
they are. Roninism and revolt have now ceased 
to be, for any of His Majesty's loyal subjects, 
available nneans of national redress against abuses 
of power by the Mikado's servants. Persons may 
ever be ready to lose what is dearest to them, 
friends, life and property, in support of a good 
cause, but it will never appear to them that a 
cause is good when its active support entails the 
loss of honor. 

Thus were removed from the Japanese fabric 
two of the most cruel and barbarous political 
expedients that had ever been devised by man for 
the redress of grievances. But, barbarous as 
they were, they occupied in the system a most 
important place. It was not enough to have 
suppressed them ; a substitute for them should 
have been found. But this was not done, and, as 
might have been expected, the governmental 
machinery has never worked smoothly since. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE RESULTS OF ELEVEN YEARS OF ABSOLUTE AND 
UNCONTROLLED GOVERNMENT. 



Those who had expected that the transition 
from feudalisnn to an innproved condition of 
political existence would be effected as surely and 
readily in Japan after 4867 as was done in 
England during the 47th century, were fated to 
disappointment. What made the task of social 
transformation so easy in England was that, long 
before the lime came to effect it, the nation had 
already outgrown those conditions on which the 
system of Ihe past was based, and the expansion 
of the British mind had indicated the manner in 
which the needed changes must be made. With 
Japan it was different. Doubtless before the 
Restoration, a large proportion of the best men 
in the country were dissatisfied with the shogun's 
usurpation ; but those who were opposed to 
feudalism were very few. Had Japan been allowed 
to remain secluded from the rest of the world, 
this system, probably, would have long survived 
the Restoration of 1867. 



What cliieflj led to the aboliiion of feudalism 
was the arrival of foreigners in Ihe country '. It 
suddenly placed the empire under circumstances 
to which that institution was antagonistic, so (hat 
either foreigners had to bo expelled, or the political 
organisation of the land changed. Inasmuch as 
the former could not be done the latter was de- 
cided upon. The authors of the Restoration of 
■1867 felt that, if tlie daimios were continued in 
their territorial independence, the local conflicts 
between them and outside nations could not be 
prevented and the dismemberment of the einpire 
must necessarily follow. To their vision nothing 
but a compact union of the forces ol the nation 
under one head could afford protection against 
the impending evil. But how this unification 
could best be brought about, no one had a clear 
conception. For the nation had been made to 
realize the necessity (or the change so suddenly 
that but few kmi had time, to give the subject 
thought. Hence all the hesitations, all the con- 
tradictions, all the errors, by wliich the nation's 
first steps, alter 1867, were characterized. But, 
let us hasten to say, how much soever to be 
regretted these errors are , they were unavoidable. 

' Hi'. Kido airno^ admits iLis in a metnovial pre^enled lo 
Ihe tTrnpei'or in 1873. lie says : i The trulh is there was no 
t change made which had not hecoine unavoidahle, chirlly 
t owJDg lo Ihe internal condition of ihe couoliy, i)ut also, 
I though in a less degree, lo our relations wjih foreign powers.* 



For Ihe laws that regulate human labors, wheLlier 
applying to individuals or to nations, are identical. 
We never have a perfect understanding of what 
we wish lo do till the time comes when we actually 
do it. All the mysterious operations that precede 
in us the moment when we successfully accomplish 
anything, result in awkward essays, if not entire 
failures. IIow this happens we are unable to 
say, lor we have no conception of the mecha- 
nism by which it is done and which, to all 
appearances, performs it functions in us without 
our reflective co-operation. The greatest man, 
when he thinks, when he writes, when he per- 
forms any act whatever, has no more know- 
ledge of how these things are done than the 
child, three years old, when he tries to express 
his first impressions. 1 do not mean to say 
that the results we are aiming at are born in 
us. At least they are no more so than seed 
in the plant, (rom which the latter grows. But 
oui" deeds develop in us under certain circum- 
stances, if I can so express myself, exactly as 
the plant is evolved from the seed. Why despo- 
tism is generally a necessary condition of exis- 
tence^ for societies at their origin, is that the 
circumstances under which lliey may advance 
best are seldom created by the multitude. 

Thus, the farther back we go into the primitive 
world the more distinctly appear belore us the 



images of sages, of initiators, li^aders, pro|ihets, 
often nameless lo whom the laws, Ihe usages, the 
inslilulions of both the religio^ and the civil 
order of the present age can be traced as sources 
of inspiration. Beyond these institutions, these 
usages, these laws, we see a man living in advance 
of his time, the interpreter of his race. We see 
the inlluence of certain clans or families leading 
the people by the hand. What at first appears to 
have been the work of all will soon show itself to 
be that of a few wise men in whom the minds of 
all were reflected, and who were the guides of 
humanity in its infancy. 

A country like Japan, that is made lo prema- 
turely leave her past and that is compelled thus 
to look for new horizons can be said lobe almost 
a new-born nation. For like new-born children 
her people have a new task before tliem ; and 
Ihey are as much lacking the necessary experience 
to accomplish it as il lliey were newly born. 
Certain persons have exaggerated the value which 
a few freshly acquired sciences and arts could 
possibly have, as a substitute for experience, in 
such a case. Their mistake arises from the fact 
that they confound the effects of civiUzation with 
civilization itself. Now Ihe task of people, under 
the circumstances we assume, is to gain a new 
civilization. But printing, gun-powder, electri- 
city and the hke, are the results or the effects ol 
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western civilizations and not those civilizations, 
nor their causes. China has known printing before 
Europe. While the nations of the west were yet 
sunk in ignorance, and those ol America were 
yet unborn , she had books , many books , in some 
instances, better books than have ever been com- 
posed in nfosl of these countries. And still her 
people to-day are weak , timid , corrupt and void 
of patriotism! How is that? Simply because 
printing is a means for the diffusion of what is 
good, and not the principle of good. If made 
use of to spread sane, vigorous, beneficent and 
humane ideas, printing will do wonders in advan- 
cing or sustaining civilization. But if the public 
mind is yet so inexperienced , or, being experien- 
ced, has fallen so low that no one among the 
people brings to the press works capable of 
fortifying the national genius ; or if such works 
are written and published no one reads them , 
or those that read them, because of want of 
sufficient culture, are unable to understand 
them, these books will prove inefficient in the 
diffusion of good. The same fine of argument 
would apply to electricity, to steam, improved 
arms and all modern discoveries and inventions. 
If the people that have the knowledge of them are 
not laborious, enterprising, cultivated, courageous 
and patriotic, or, if, having all these qualities, they 
are yet without the requisite experience I'l'uniiu^ 
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■what benefiL will it be to them to have raih-oads, 
telegraphs, an army or a navy ? 

I am aware that Japan had exceptional oppor- 
tunities in her geographical position, whereby she 
is placed in easy contact with the most advanced 
races of the globe ; in the intelligence and singu- 
larly progressive tendencies and assimilative capa- 
cities of her people ; in their docile, gentle, honest 
and, at the same time, determined nature, which 
are sure signs of an advanced moral state rather 
inviting imitation by others than abandonment by 
her. But although these blessings afforded her 
valuable material to rebuilt her future and even 
some of the means she required to do it with, still 
they did not constitute the future itself. They 
left her yet, as regards the method she wanted to 
mature her plans, and the experience she needed 
to execute them, in a condition if not absolutely 
similar, at least related to that in which most 
nations of the earth, at some stage of their history, 
have been. After the Restoration, a wide gap 
stood between Japan and the countries her rulers 
wished her to emulate, both with regard lo poli- 
tical organization, manufacturing arts and trade. 
It once took these nations many generations to 
overleap such a gap ; although some of them were 
in far better conditions for re-organization than 
Japan to-day is. And it would have been rash 
for the latter lo attempt to clear this gap at one 
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bound; for, indeed, it would have been a deed 
unnatural and impossible to her. ! will revert 
lo this inipoitant subject when I come to speak 
of commerce and trade. 

It was upon this broad principle, wliich is 
applicable lo nations as well as lo individuals, 
that there can be no wisdom in one who has 
no experience, although he may have knowledge, 
and that he, who is without experience, is in- 
capable of self-government, that the return, in 
4871, lo the absolute and uncontrolled system of 
rule now in force in Japan, as the best means 
of ever reaching the aim of the Imperial oath 
of June 1868, finds its justification. Indeed, ii 
the oath had been a constitution in the sense 
generally attached lo the word, this action would 
have been blamable. But il was not a consti- 
tution, although the instrument with which tlie 
oath is incorporated bears that name. This in- 
strument was repealed by the Dai Jo Kuwan which 
was the source from which it emanated^ ; the 
reason — practically unanswerable — ■ given for 
repealing il was that it was stillborn. The oath 
itself had none of Ihe practical and precise 
characteristics of a constitution. It was a 
declaration of both rights and duties ; of rights 
conceded lo the governed and duties inhering in 
the governing power. But altliough not a con- 

' Se3 pages ■98- and 9*-. 



fitiialion , it boro as sacred a character 
conslitutions generally are held to have, and 
even more so. For while constitutions generally 
are mere business contracts between sovereigns 
and subjects, the oath constituted a solemn 
promise, spontaneously made belore the Gods by 
the sovereign to his people, that llie rights it 
enumerated would be respected and the duties it 
laid down would be performed. Therefore for 
the Mikado, afterwards, to have tried to evade its 
provisions, would have been disastrous. It com- 
prised five articles ^ between which ample room 
had been wisely left for the free growth of any 
new measures liie necessity for wliich the 
gradual development of the people would demon- 
strate to the governing power in the course of 
time. Its provisions did not bind those to whom 
tlie Mikado had delegated the task to guide the 
nation in a new and yet unexplored field of 
existence, to any special mode of procedure. So 
long as the Imperial delegates adhered to the 
principles laid down in the oath, the righteous- 
ness of their course was not disputable ; and this, 
in spite of all their errors, -we are bound to say 
they have done. One may best judge of men 
from their acts. When the present government 
assumed absolute control of the affairs of Japan, 
t!ie people were yet wrapped up in all the pre- 

3 Sen Uie iGil of ibe oath, page|d4-twd 32. 
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judices and superstitions of the nniddle ages. 
The aristocracy had exceptional rights*; their 
support overburdened the state. There was 
no rule of procedure worthy of the name for 
criminal trials ; torture was the only means by 
which evidence was generally exacted. Woman 
had no rights ; she was legally salable for the 
most abject purposes. Agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce were despised. No establishments 
of public credit, in the modern sense of the term, 
existed. Japan depended upon foreigners for 
accommodation in its coast-wise. There were no 
rail-roads, no telegraphs, no postal system, no 
army, no navy. The country was not represented 
abroad. There were no laws, no regulations for the 
control of public expenditures. The Mikado was 
invisible. Public schools for the teaching of 
foreign languages and of sciences were few. 

* Fourth.— The reason why appoiatment to the highest 
rank of the officers is limited to the princes of the blood, the 
Dobles of the court and territorial nobles, is because due affec- 
tion should be shown to tbe sovereign and respect to great 
ministers of state. 

The creation of a class of Imperial officers (Ghd shi) out of 
retainers of territorial nobles and common people and raising 
these to offices of the second rank, is in order that honor 
may be given to wisdom. 

Srventh.— Princes of the blood, nobles of the court and 
territorial nobles ^hall be accompanied by six two sworded 
men and three lacqueys, and persons of a lower rank by two 
sworded men and one lacquey, etc. etc. etc. (The constitution 
of 1868 appended to the Imperial oath of June 1868.) 



There was no press. Religious iiUolerance pre- 
vailed. 

To complicate matters, the nation was divided 
into many opposite factions in most of which 
antiquated and impracticable theories of recon- 
struction were seriously pressed forward. Some 
insisted upon a return to the system ol the 
Golden-Age. In the land of the Gods they 
wished to have the reign of the Gods " ; and as a 
natural consequence, the abolition of Budhism 

^ Now from llie fact ihal, in our couniry, ihe Imperial 
geoeralioD has been called AmaUu-llitsugi (linsceadaDlsof Ihe 
Sun) it must have been designed la succeed ihe race of 
Heatenly DivinHS who were llie offspring of Ten-sho-Daijin 
who lived in Taka-maga-hara (Blue sky wide plain) in 
heaven, as is explained in the hislories Roji hi and Mihon- 
gi ; and from ihis passage from ihe poems in the hislory Zokee 
— Nihon-gi (continualion of llie hisloiy of Japan): 

iWUe princes who Dourisb in ihe brillianl palace of the 
sacred country.) 

We may say that our people understood Ihe rules of Govern- 
meal peculiar to them from the remoiest period. Again, in 
Ihe book Man-yo-shu ( Book of poems), we read ihis long 
slanza : 

In Ihe hpginning, when Heaven and Earlh were created, a 
million million Divines congregaled togeiher in Heaven ; and 
Ihen, leaving each olher, Ama'terasu-hiru-me-no-Mlknlo (an 
other name for Ten-sho-Daijin) stayed in Heaven, whilt^'lbe 
Divines who knew ihe eKiremes of bolh Heaven and Earlh, 
came down from Heaven amidst thick clouds lo the Mizuho, 
in Toyo-ashi-bara { Feriile ricb plain, noolher name for 
Japan). • ■ • • 

«It is not wilhoul auihorily that our country has been 
spoken of as exceeding those of all foreign lands. Great 
Nippon is situated in the temperate zone helween Ihe 30lh 
and the iOili parallels t<f Intiliide, cxlendiag from North lo 
South and from ¥.a.H to West, and is entirely surrounded 
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or, what they held to be, other corrupt doctrines, 
the expulsion of foreigners and the restoration of 
Sinto in all its purity. Others, carefully avoiding 
saying what the policy of the Mikado about recon- 
struction and foreigrr intercourse should be, 
clamored for the privilege to go abroad and realize 
Taiko-sama's dream of the conquest of Corea, 



by the sea. As to the climate, the heat and the cold are 
just about medium, and the soil is most fertile, so thit 
grains ripen abuodantly, plants grow thickly and fruits are 
very plentiful. Gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin and the 
like, are produced in considerable quantities. Besides this, 
there are no places among the sixty-six provinces where the 
kind of rice known to be the best in the world, does not 
grow ; and the swords are so sharp that there is no edge-tool 
anywhere to compare with them. Near the sea are many steep 
rocks that afford protection against large ships that may be 
tempted to threaten our coasts. The population of Dai-Nippon, 
in proportion to its sizp, is twice or more as great as that of 
any other state. The people having naturally a good dis- 
position, like neatness, honor the Divines, respect virtue^ and 
are honest, obedient and brave. All these traits are implanted 
in them by nature. In the very earliest ages a person who 
acted contrary to what was right was very seldom found, 
although there were then no instructions known by the 
designations of Chiu, Gi, Ko, and Tei (patriotism, right, filial 
obedience and fideliiy) to regulate their course of conduct. * * * 
<i^gain the richness of our country is ten or twenty times as 
great as that of the districts in America and near the Mediter- 
ranean sea ; and if we compare it with that of a northern 
country like Russia, were there are a great many waste 
portions of ground, it muf>t, of course, be a hnndred or a 
thousand times as great. As we can not exactly compare the 
value of a large tile to that of a small precious stone, so it is 
clear that we can not judge of the richness of states simply by 
their length and breadth.|^— (Dai-Nippon-Kaibiyaku-Yurai-iki). 



and possibly, of China. A lliii'd party carefully 
liai'bored in their heart their desire for the resto- 
ration of llie feudal system, not that which had 
ju=i been upset, but one of earlier growth, devised 
by the Gods for the protection of both the Mikado 
atid his inheritance ". They were not opposed to 
Ihe presence of foreigners on the sacred soil of 
Japan, nor to the introduction of their useful 
apphances, provided both could be made to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of Iheir country in the 
commanding position, which, in their innocent 
pride, they believed had been set aside for it 
under the sun '. A fourth party which at that 
time was small, but which has since become 
powerful, spoke of nothing less than breaking 
entirely with the past and rebuilding the Japan- 
ese fabric upon the most advanced foreign 
notions of social and political freedom. « The 
laurels of both Gingo Tsh-G and Taiko-sama, » 
they would say, with pride, to their astonished 



" See page 38, oole 7. 

' We read in the Siolo books: 

Prom llie moAl Rncient limes our people hare made use of 
various ihings inlroduced Trom foreigo stales, availing; ihem- 
shItos of Ihe coDcenience in Ihe same way as noble men and 
liigh ofdeer^ do Iheir servants' compliance wilh iheir orders, 
and use ihe ihingg made by ihem wilhoul ever doing auyihine 
themselves; and as [be ears, eyes, moulh and nose, which 
perform Ibe aulions of hearing, i^eeing, speaking and smelling 
and insligiile the action of the breniil, belly, arms and feat, 
siand towards Ihe head lo which ihey belong, so do all other 
stales stand towards our couolrr, by which, in every thing, 
Ihey 3i'e greatly exi;elled.— (Dai-nippon-Kaibiyakn-Vurai-iki.) 
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friends, «were fine things, lyeyasu's ambition 
and power also, but we have for you a still more 
desirable idol; ]p and this, they called. Liberty. 
Among the foreigners, from whom, after the 
publication of the oath of June 1868 , the govern- 
ment, not without reason, had expected to derive 
some sound advice, almost the same diversity of 
sentiment prevailed. There was England, which 
with regard to the development of the national 
resources, pressed the adoption of a system of 
trade with a low tariff as a basis. But Russia, as 
a friend and neighbor, endeavored to dissuade 
Japan from yielding to what she called pernicious 
counsel. In proof of her sincerity she ingeniously 
pointed to India groaning under an iron yoke, 
and to China which had just agreed to pay a 
heavy war claim ^. At the same time, as a reward 
for her advice, she claimed the privilege to send 
her priests to Yesso and to make proselytes there. 
As, at that time, she had practically already 
absorbed Sagalien by planting a colony of 
criminals upon its soil, Japan became suspicious. 
So, she went to her records and^ found there, 
better directions than she had ever received from 
all these officious friends®. Of the other countries 

* See An. 5, 6 and 7 of Ihe treaty bet-ween Her Majesty 
and the Emperor of China, signed at Nanking, August 29, 
1842. 

^ During Ihe years of Kuan Boun (1661-1672) an Empress 
of Mouskdhiya (Russia), in Europe, conceived the plan of 
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some, like France, sided witli England, and some 
olliers, like the United Stales, sided with no one ; 
tlioy professed to have no immediate interests of 
paramount importance in Japan, which was true, 
and they gave assurances, that in those days of 
early growth so difficult to the nation, they would 
bo her Iriends. But inasmuch as, on one or two 
occasions, they happened to be represented by 
men who had no scruple to make them act in 
opposition to these words, the riders of the empire 
commenced to realize a terrible truth. As a 
sailor standing on a wreck struck by the waves 
lias no hope unless it is from liie trust he places 
in himself, the Japanese government, lor the first 
time, saw that they were alone, on the ruins of 
their past, to elTect the work of the future. 



GiLtcndiiig Ihe limils of lier empire to llie ihe [larls of ihe woi'ld. 
She used lo shj : i Mj childreo and my graui] -children must 
always look for an iacrea&i; of Ihe empire and exleosioD of 
our fioDlJL'rs.t Accordingly, all her descendaols have com- 
plied wilh thi$ Imperial order, so that iheir empire has 
become conliguous lo ihe oorliierii porlioo of Tallan (region 
on Ihii mainland, to llie northern of Yesso). * " ' ' The 
Husfians wear red Biirnienls by order of iheir Empress. In- 
asmuch at Ihpy have taken Rakko Sima (one of the Kuriies) 
and Ihpy now come lo Yedo Itofoii iItoa,^mip) Nalsouksi, 
(Atskeai, n village on llie Eastern coast of Vesso), there are 
DO reasons why, io Ihe course of lime, they should nol extend 
as far as Ihe western portion of Yesso, turn iheir eyes towards 
the tril)>i3 of the north-easlern portion of thai region and, 
from there, cross into Japan. Thus, Ycsso is, lo our empire, 
wlial the lips and leelh are to Ihe human body ; therefore we 
must keep watih (Son-Kokf-Tsou-Ran-To-Sels. Vedo, 1787). 
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in this critical position, being satisfied that 
their best policy was to commit themselves to 
no one and still remain friendly with all, with a 
hint to their home friends, and a smile of 
deference to their foreign guests, the Kaitakushi 
having been already organised, they sent the 
Iwakura mission abroad. Mr. Iwakura was a 
man of much ability. He had long belonged to 
the anti-foreign party, but, lately, had been 
converted to what was called the liberal cause. 
He left Japan accompanied by the brightest lights 
of the empire, Okubo, Kido and many others. 
His object, in visiting the United States and the 
several countries of Europe, was: 1st, to revise the 
treaties, and 2nd, to gather as much information*^ 
as possible concerning the circumstances of Foreign 
countries, their industries, tlieir customs, systems 
of governments, etc. But his mission, in almost 
every respect, was a failure '*. The treaties were 
not revised and the information collected by the 
ambassador, having been acquired in the course 

10 '^^e have the honor to address to you the accompanying 
memorial * ' *. You will find, in it, proposals which we often 
made to you during the time we were in the (iovernment 
service ** *. As, however, ambassadors were visiting all the 
Treaty Powers in Europe and America, to obtain practical 
knowledge, it was decided to delay the discussion until their 
return; etc. etc. (Mr. Soyeshima*s letter to the Sa-In, forward- 
ing his memorial quotations of which are given in note 2, 
chapt. IH). 

'^ It cost Japan $750,000, at least so it is currently reported 
among natives. 



of rapid wanderings, was necessarily superficial , 
and, as such , aL Llie utmost, il could only be made 
use of by Ihe government for general purposes. 
What Mr. Ivvakura had been chiefly desired to do 
was, by a judicious revision of the treaties, to 
place the government in a position in which they 
could avail themselves of foreign intelligence and 
learning in deciding upon a plan of reconstruction 
and giving effect to it after the return of the 
embassy to Japan. Honce the efforts made by 
the embassy to obtain from the powers the aboli- 
tion of the e\tra-lerriiorial clause of the treaties. 
For it was only upon the condition that it would 
be expunged that the government felt inclined lo 
give permission lo foreigners to reside in the 
interior of the empire. Il was only through such 
uninterrupted intercourse between foreigners and 
natives, that the result aimed at could be 
obtained. 

Jf Japan had had more advanced systems ol 
both legislation and administration of justice, 
Mr. Iwakura's aim could have been attained. But, 
in the state in which the empire was at the time, 
its realisation was not lo be thought of. Seeing 
which Mr. Soyeshima, who was then minister 
for Foreign AlTairs, made a new proposition lo 
the Dai Jo Kuwan. I imagine that, in Iraming 
Iheir instructions to Mr. Iwakura, the government 
had calculated tlial they could gel rid of the em- 



barrassments which the fanatical sects, the 
samurai classes, the supersiilious and prejudiced 
populace, the not-always disinterested foreigners 
had created for Japan by engaging them all in 
the work of reconslruction. Having once accom- 
plished this, they thought they could proceed 
uninterruptedly willi their work in accordance 
with Ihe principles laid down in Ihe Imperial oath 
of 1868. Such was also the plan of Mr. Soyeshima, 
except that he wished to carry it into effect 
through different means than bad been prescribed 
for Mr. Iwakura. 

Mr. Soyeshima believed that both the military 
classes and theforeign elements were loo strong to 
be dealt with in the indirect manner the govern- 
ment proposed; and he feared that, unless it 
could be made apparent to them that the aid 
which they would be asked to render to the work 
of reconslruction was to be more remuncralive lo 
them than the uncertain expectalions held out to 
them by the government seemed lo promise, not 
only would they not be found available when the 
time to use them should come, but they would 
show a front more threatening than ever. Not 
thai Mr. Soyeshima had any doubls of Ihe ability 
ol the Mikado's government lo protect itself 
against such contingencies, but he was anxious to, 
if possible, avoid them, and Ihe attendant misery 
and suffering for all. Acting upon this basis and 
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being satisfied, besides, tliat no counliy, al the 
period ol existence at which Japan had then 
arrived, could ever expect lo re-organize on a 
lasting basis, until it were first made Tree, lie 
wished, at llie outset, to remove the swaddling 
bands in which the people had been kepi so 
long and give them a voice in the adrainistraliun 
of llieir affairs. The people having once been 
made free, he thought thai the labor of both 
their intellectual and material improvement would 
become lo them more a matter of pleasui'e than 
of duty, and they would set themselves to it with 
more vigor. For, in a slate of freedom, their 
increased enligblcnment, prosperity and strength 
would result in benefits ihal they could reap for 
liieir own individual use instead of losing them as 
would be the case should llie stale of bondage 
in which Ihey were, be allowed to continue. The 
same logic and spirit of justice guided him in llie 
consideration of the subject of foreign inlercourse. 
He did not wish Japan alone to profit by the 
work ol reconstruction to ihe perfecting of which, 
under the clause of iho Imperial oath, it was 
desired the inlellecl and learning of the world 
should co-operate with the natives. For stic 
would not have been alone in bearing liie toil. 
Thus, till llie lime had come when the extia-lerri- 
lorial rule could be removed, he was ready to 
grant aliens the right of residence any where 
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in the empire under such conditions as would 
prove mutually beneficial. Thus, having interested 
the most advanced countries of the globe in the 
work of regeneration of Japan, the apprehensions 
which the attitude of some of them had once 
given to him lost all their importance. Besides 
if any power had ever entertained any selfish 
designs over Japan it was merely because she 
was w6ak, and now that she would be made free^ 
prosperous and just it would require very little 
ingenuity to make her strong. This he proposed 
to do by opening a new field to the military classes 
both in Corea and aboriginal Formosa, two 
countries with which Japan had accounts of long 
standing to settle. Besides the possession of tliese 
two important strategical points to any would-be 
conqueror of either Japan or China had not 
escaped his penetration ; and he felt that, in 
presence of the culpable indifference of China 
regarding these countries, which in their condition 
were but abandoned grounds, inviting occupation 
by any power that would think fit to possess their 
territory, Japan had a right, if not to annex both 
Corea and aboriginal Formosa, at least to place 
them under her protecting arm, till she could 
constitute them members of the commonwealth 
of nations, or till China should give satisfactory 
guarantees that she was both ready and capable 
of performing these delicate duties. 



The main argument against this plan was that 
il was to be apprehended that a new field lor 
distinction and glory, once having been given to 
the samurai, possibly, alterwards, nothing could 
ever stop them in their ambitious pretentions. 
This, it is reported, Mr. Soyeshima thought, was 
not lo be feared ; for, by the side of the war-Uke 
samurai he would place a free people militarily 
organized on the North German plan and by 
which after their labors in both aboriginal For- 
mosa and Gorea had been completed, they would 
be restrained to their duty pending the lime in 
the natural order when Ihey would be absorbed 
by it. And besides, from patriotism'*, the very 
source of the motion in which he proposed to 
keep all the native elements of re-organizalion, 
he expected to produce the equilibrium oi their 
powers, the security of the nation and the rege- 
neration of Asia. What the combined efforts of 
thirty years of either war or diplomacy on the 
part of Europe and America had not been able 
to accomplish, he expected Japan, in this new 
position, could do through pacific means in one 
decade. This was the manner in which he, a 
consummate Chinese scholar and a skeptic at 
heart, but a Sintoist both by the force of custom 
and duty, wished lo put to use even the super- 
stitious aspirations of the fanatical sects of Uie 



I* Vamalo Damashii. 
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old school, and make them fulfill Iho prophecy 
ol Ihe past ages that the mitaina of Tcn-Sho-Dai- 
Jin would sooner or laicr let its divine virtue fall 
upon the land of Foh-he" dispel and drive away 
before it the darkness that surrounds it like the 
mist before the rising sun in summer '*. And, 
thus, Mr. Soyeshima had shown himself a true 
reformer. Although he did not hesitate to advise 
doing avvay with anything of the past that had 
outgrown its national usefulness still he never 
exhibited any of the wreckless disposition for chan- 
ges of foreign growth, which Mr. Shimadzu so 
justly ascribed to some of the members of the 
present government and unlike them, he eviden- 
ced a laudable foresight in generally making pro- 
visions for using the serviceable material that 
might be drawn from the ruins that must accu- 
mulate behind him when eflecting his reforms. 
With regard to this it is claimed that the radical 
hints which he had set forth in his memorial 
regarding the Nai-Kaku and w^hich would seem 
to stand in contradiction to this last estimate of 
his character, were a mere feint on his part in- 
tended to awake some of his political opponents 
to the dangers which furtlier delays in acknowled- 
ging the rights of llie people under the Oath of 



" See pBge«ft /2- 

'* iThere is no country Ihal does nil receive llie iiiiluiti;i, 
etc., etc. Svii lasl piir.ngr3|ili of Dute, page ^9. 
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1868, to have Iheir voice listened lo in ihe 
government's councils, involved (br Imperial insti- 
tutions in Japan ; and he vias open to any com- 
bination by which, without doing away with the 
Nai-Kaku, these rights would have been practically 
recognized. A fact tliat would give strength to 
this statement of Mr. Soyeshima's friends is that 
he has carefully avoided, in his memorial, to 
enlarge upon the manner in which lie proposed 
lo work out his idea of the Min Shen Gi in " ; 
and if he had not been prepared to adapt the 
consLmclive portion of his programme to the just 
requirements of his opponents, it is probable 
that he would not have delayed as he did, in 
submilting it to his government. If, indeod, 
Mr. Soyeshima was animated by Ibis conciliatory 
spirit regarding tlie Min Shen Gi in tliere was 
notliing in this plan thai, with him at the helm, 
could not have been carried out. For as to all 
other points it was practicable. During his stay 
in China as H. M.'s Ambassador, a few months 
previous, he had satisfied himseK thai both 
Russia and China could be kepi from inter- 

" See pngfls 64 and following, 

Mr. Sofeshini!! sajg in his memorinl : « We are firmly 
( of opinion lha[ Ihe only way lo maintain nnd develop the 
I deslioies or the empite is lo eslablish a parliament chosen by 
< Ihe people and lo deietop public discussion ia Ihc empire. 
u We wilt not here enlarge upon Ihc manner in which Ihc 
t iilea is 10 he wrought oul, for Ihat would acru]>y loo much 
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fering with the invasion of both aboriginal 
Formosa and Gorea ". However Mr. Soyeshima's 
plan was rejected by the government. 

True enough an attempt was made, afterwards, 
to carry out one of the details comprised in this 
plan viz : the pacification of aboriginal Formosa. 
But, inasmuch as what was done , in relation 
to this, had not been decided in view of the 
realization of the end he had proposed, it did not 
bring about the expected results. Yet, if, through a 
want of a thorough comprehension of the magni- 
tude of his scheme, the reaping of its full benefits 
was prevented, at least, it resulted in establishing 
the prestige of Japan's flag in Asia, in gaining 
experience for her army, her navy and her foreign 
service, a monopoly of her coast carrying trade ", 
and it rendered possible the adjustment, on a 
peace basis, of the vexed Corean quarrel'* — 



'^ If ofierwards, China objecied lo ihe presence of the 
Japanese forces in Formosa it was at Ihe instigation of parties 
whose intrigues have yel to be eiposed, 

" Without the Formosa expedition ihij could do( have been 
done. For it was solely wilb the view of utiliziag Ihe 
numerous iiteamurs that had been bought during ihe occupa- 
tion of Formosa thai the Mitsu-Bi>hi sleam-ship Co. which, in 
three years, has succcded in mouopohzing Ihe coasi carrying 
trade of Japan, was formed at the instigation of Ihe present 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Okuma. 

<^The Japanese having sent their iroops to Formosa and 
formed ad'antageous ulliauces with ffc aboriginal Iribes of 
the southermost portion of the inland, remained in possession 
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a full compensation, I sliould say, for any 
mere loss of money. — But what this under- 
taking left undone was what Mr. Soyeshima 
had iniended to adjust first : llie revision of 
the treaties and the removal of the drawback 
to the commonwealth, arising from the presence, 
in idleness, in her midst of the troublesome 
war-like samurai. 

As ought to have been foreseen, after the 
return of the troops from Formosa the samurai 
continued as threatening as ever. Not without 
cause they wore dissatisfied with the vacillating 
policy which the government had exhibited during 
both the expedition to Formosa and the 
negociations with China in IST-i. Soon matters 
came to such a point that but a mere pretext 
was needed to make the dissatisfied element break 
out into open revolt. This the funding of the 



of a commandiiig; portion of n point situuled od Ihe S. W, 
coasi, lill Chinn cousented lo acknotvledge Ihe righlfulness 
of Ihe eipedilioD and lo pay Japaa seven hundred and fifiy 
thousand dollars indemnily, one halfinca^h, and ihe oiher 
half ID an obligatioD sei^ured liy the Mini^tLT of Great Britain 
at Peking and payable imniedially ofler the withdrawal of 
the corps of occupalion. It was then thai being yet sur- 
rounded by all ibe prestige of her lale triumphs, Japan sent 
a mission to Corea. This lime her demands which, only six 
months prifviously, had been conlenipuouly rejected, were 
complied with; the Coreans feeling that it would be im- 
prudence on their pari to resist a nation by whose power 
their own country's— as they thought,— mighty Suwrain had 
just been bumbled. 



pensions paid to Lhe privileged classes proved to 
be. The decree prescribing lhe measure was 
soon followed, first, by lhe rising of Mayabara 
which, however, look but a lew days to repress, 
and, afterwards, by the Satsuma insurrection, 
which required over seven months lime and both 
much blood and treasure to put down. 

These sacrifices, however, were regretted by 
no one. Although the responsibility of the last 
movement was made to rest upon Satsuma alone, 
it was, in fact, the work of the whole opposition 
party in Japan ; not only — as is generally believed 
— of those that had, heretofore, raised the cry 
of war against Corea and China, but of all who 
had reason (or Ihouglit they had) to be dissa- 
tisfied with the present administration , and whose 
aspirations, as we have seen, had been exhibited 
on the morrow of the fall of the late shogunale. 
The fits of temper of this party, at various 
periods, since 1868, had been the cause ol so 
much embarrassment and anxiety to the Mikado 
that the news of its humiliation came as a reliel 
to the people at large. Besides, wheter riglit or 
wrong, it was generally beliewed that not only 
the field for national progress was extended by 
the downfall of the rebels, but that the mainte- 
nance of what had already been accomplished was 
ensured. And this was of great importance. For 
the list of what had, thus, been done was a 



long one, and its value lo llie naLioii could nol be 
disputed. Already all classes ol society had com- 
menced lo intermingle. AUhough the exceptional 
rights of the aristocracy had not all been abro- 
gated, the pretentions of biith were now laughed 
at. The pensions formerly paid lo ex-daimios 
had been brought down to a bearable figure '" ; 
and the land taxation had been correspondingly 
reduced, Positions of emolument and trust, in 
the government, were open to all. In fact in the 
Mikado's immediate surroundings the democratic 
element predominated; for out of the Imperial 
councillors, or sangi, not one was a noble. The 

'° It is claimed tlial ihe measure, bj wliich ihis cliange was 
brouglil al)ou[, was unjusl and thai, as such, it coDsliluled a 
violaiian of ihe liberal principles of ihe Uuth of I8C8. I cannot 
concur in these views ; and, in order lo show how unjust h 
the accusalion, 1 will explain briefly what the measure was and 
under what circumstances il was Inhea. Il is known Ihat the 
knwazokuand shizoko, from the remoleslages,hid monopohzed 
all the positions of power, trust and emolument in the land. 
The lirsl were the deacendanls, partly of ancient national 
chieflaina who ruled over the various poriions of Ihe couniry 
previous (o the conquest by ihe anceslors of the presenl dynasty, 
and partly of farmers who, in ihe reign of KO-oin Ten-0, when 
Ihe empire was threatened with invasion by Ihe Momin (see 
Doles 2, 3 and i, pages 29 and 30), were induced, henceforth. 
lo detole both themselves imd their duscendents lo mililary 
poursuiLs. esclnsjvely ; in consideration of which they were 
given Ihe rank of samurai nod, hesides, hereditary allowaoces 
of rice, orpension^. The Restoralioo of 186S fouod both Ihe 
kuw.izoku and shizoku in po.ssea^ion of Ibese privileges.— 
Thus, we see, long before 1868, the kuwazoku and ihc 
shizoku had formed pari and portion of the body politic ; 
and so Ihey were slill after the reforms thai took place in 



arbilrary rule of ihe samurai liad ended ils legal 
existence. By Imperial decree, Ihe reign o( the 
Dai Shin in was to succeed to it. Torture was to 
be no longer practiced. Woman was to be eman- 
cipated from a hatelul bondage, and she could 
hold landed property. In one word Japanese were 
to be placed in the full possession of Iheir natural 
rights. Industry was honored ; the Mikado encou- 
raged its progress by presiding at the opening and 
closing ol itsfairs, andpubliclydistributingrewards 
to its most distinguished representatives. Wealth 
commenced to become a power. Both telegraphs 

that year. Defore the Deslorslion , lliuir slalui. filled 
Hdmirably, so lo :peBk, to the poliliciti mechaDism of Ihe 
couolry as Iwo v( Ihe main gtars to it ; bill, after that gi'eat 
eveot, it became aDlagonisiic 10 it. And it soon became evident ' 
that, if the progreiisiie march of Ihe eounlry wt^re lo continue, 
the sinlus of (be privileged classes must thange. As it was, 
Ihe nobles were in receijil oi onefourlh oflbeir old assessments, 
that is about Ihe propovlionof ihem whirh, being unincumbered 
wllh their former ofQcial expenses, ivould have been a fair 
GompensalJun for actual sorvicus which, now, they had ceased 
render-, and ibal was loo much, considering that those who 
had succeeded Ihem had lo be paid also. 

lowever, inasmuch as Ihe huwasoku were few in number 
(only 166 individuals) aud iheir inconie was large, amouuling, 
n Ihe aggregjte, lo a liltle less than four and a half milliou 
of yens, Iheir case presented hut liltie dlfUcully. For even a 
' large reduction of iheir income left lliem in posss.^sion of a 
I handsome compelrnce. With the shiioku it was dilTerent: 
I There were 33!,i92 of ihera wilh hereditory allowances and 
7,941 wilh life pensions, lo whom a lillle less than 9^ hokus 
of rice, per bead, or less than 10 y«ns each, making an aggre- 
gate of nincleeu millions of yens, lo be dislrihuted an~ 
nually, And ihce allowances moreovei', although absorbing 
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and lines of steamers were in general use. An 
army and navy, admirably organised and entirely 
under educated native ol'ficers, were in existence. 
Under tlie greatest disadvantages Soyeshima had 
given the deathblow to the coohe traffic in the 
East by sending back to their country a number 
of Chinese forcibly detained on board of a 
Peruvian bark that had borne up for the port of 
Yokoliama for repairs. Japan's representatives 
lionorably discharged their duties in the principal 
capitals of the world. A postal service, connecting 



n large portion at ihe revenue of ihe empire, affordcil llic samu- 
rai merely a bare subiislence ; and, lhe''efare, it could doI be 
reduced wilhoul depriving llieoi o! (he neuessilies of life. The 
reduclion was neverllieltss made. Not lljal the governmeDt 
was indilTerenl to ihe sufTerings (he measure would eolail, but 
it had become apparent that the burden of maintaining this 
large assemblage of individuals, without an; equivalent 
in return, mi^lit bei^ome so heavy that the slate would 
soon cease to be able lo bear it. The measure, therpfore, 
can he said lo hare been taken as much iu the interest of the 
privileged classes as of ihrt stale, Tor, as we have seen, Ihey 
were part of Ihe slate, and Ibe ruin of the slate, which 
liesiialion in this emergency would have brought about, 
would have involved iheir own. Viewed in this light, the 
funding of the pensions paid lo the liuwazoku and shixoku 
till 187C was jusiiliahle. Whether, in ihe manner of doing it, 
a mistake was made or not is another question, which 1 will 
not undertake, now, lo decide. 

The funding of the pensions paid to both classes was etTeo 
ted upon the following busis : 

1st,— Titles lo annuities, exceeding 1,000 yens, were lo he 
exchanged for government bonds bearing interest at the rale 
of 5"/l> per annum, viz: For annuities over 70,000 yens, honds, 
equal, In value, to live years income, or 350,000 yens, were 



all parls ol Ihe globe, liacl been put in suc- 
cessful operation in less llian lour years ; lo ils 
support both Japanese, within, and I'orcigners, 
without, now contributed in harmony. An intel- 
ligent native press nourished and guided the 
first expansions of the public mind ^°. In its 
wisdom the government, equally anxious both 

ginen; if exceeding 60,000 yens, but not over 70,000 yens, 
bonds, equal in value lo 5 1 jears income, were given ; if 
eiweding 50,000 yens, but not over 00,000 yen?, bonds, 
equal io value lo 5 ^ years income were given and so down lo 
incomes of 1,000 yens which were maie eschnnge.ible for 
bonds equal in value lo 7^ years income, 

Sod.— Tilles lo annuiiies exi^eading 100 yens, but not over 
1,000 yens, were also lo be exchanged for government bonds 
wbich, however, bore 6 n/o interest per annum. For annuities 
overMOyens, bm not over 1,000 yens, bonds, equ.il in value 
Id 7 I yeiira income, were given ; if exceeding 800 yens, but 
not over 90O yens, bonds, equal io value (o 8 years income, 
Wfre given; till il came to incomes of 150 and 100 yens that 
were made exchangeable for 10^ and fl years incomes. 

3d. — For annuiiies over 75 yens, but not over 100 yens, ihe 
holder, received bonds equul in value lo 11 i yenrs income ; 
if exceeding 50 ytns, but ool over 75 yens, bonds, equal in 
value lo IS years income, were given ; if exceeding JU yens, 
but nol over 50 yens, bonds, equal in value to 12 i years 
income, were given; if exceeding 30 yens, but not over 40 
yens, bonds, equal in value to 13 years income, were given ; 
if exceeding S5 ytni but not o^ei 30 yens bonds, equal 
in value to 13^ years income w rLgiien, if under S5 yens, 
bonds equal in valut. lo 14 jears income, weie given. Tbe 
bonds, given in exchange foi annuities under 100 yens, 
bore inleresl al the nie of 7 "/o per annum 

"■It was only in 1092 thai ibe liist regular journal (The 
Weekly News ■ was founded id England It na-- edited by a 
[ Naihaiiiel Ruller, but was noi an oiigmal [loduclion being a 
re translutioo from the Dulth 




lo cniaiicipale llic people from old prejudices 
and superslilions o( native growth and protect 
lliem against such as possibly might come 
from without, encouraged the spread o( 
scientific information and useful knowledge^'. 
Schools, organized on an eclectic plan, had been 
open for the education of both sexes ; and they 
were extensively patronized by the people'*. 

" See Appendix A, 

" The iDlroductioa ot litis Bjslem of education will prove lo 
bacu bei'D iIjc greatest acliieveoii^Dl of Ibe governmeot of 
1871. It n'jil oot be long before Japan reaps benefits from it, 
not odIj with legaid lo morals, bul lo maitufaulure, ngricutture 
lerce also. What ta-day makes the great superio- 
ril; of Ihe Anieriean silisau ovej' hh European coofrSre ij 
his culture sod educuliun. While, in both England and Ihe 
CODtinenlaf tlurope, Ihe labouring classes are hept in a degrad- 
ed ignorance, in America ihey are given Ihe best oppoi tunities 
lo improve iheir mind:'. There are few mechanics, born in the 
L'oiled Slates, that can not bolb read and write correctly. The 
cooiequence is thai Ihey have become, so lo speak, the brains 
of the machinery whose motion they direct, while, in Europe, 
workmen, owing lo Iheir inieileclual defects, too often must be 
viewed in the light of mackines patiitig other machines in 
]D. The consequence is ihul ihe American mechanics get 
■e out of machinery than iheir Kuropeao confreres generally 
do, and, by ihal. Ihe former have enabled Iheir employer'' to 
pay ihem much higher wages than the latter receive in Europe, 
julrl repay the reader lo study ilie report that the Swiss 
commissioners to the Pliiladephia ei^hihilion have published 
00 this subject. They acboowledge Ihe fad thai owmg lo Ibe 
greater iulelljgence of llie American woi'kmen, many of the 
induslries of which but a few year^ ago Europe had the 
lopoly, have been overwhelmed hy American compeiition. 
Among such are quoted : Waluhes, silk ribbons, products of 
Swiijs dairies, leather and, finally, shoemaking. 



lyeyasu's intoleranldecree against foreign religious 
creeds had been repeated ". 

However, in presence of tliese happy results, a 
question suggested itself to the student. Was it 
right that the absolute and uncontrolled govern- 
ment, temporarily established in 1868, should be 
continued in its functions? And, now, tliat many 
of the circumstances by which it had been brought 
about , had ceased (o exist, was it not advisable to 
substitute for il something more in conformity with 
the requirements of the times ? What had chiefly 
brought about the order of things established in 
4871 was the inability of the nation to initiate her- 
self into the new conditions of existence prescribed 
by the Oath of 1868. These conditions subdivided 
themselves into two great branches, one having 
more especial reference to governmental mat- 
ters and the other to the individual interests 
of the people. Although in all civilized countries 
governments have charge of the first, and the 
people attend to the second, still, during the last 
eleven years , for the sakeofconveniencelheDai Jo 
Kuwan had assumed control of both. In what 
relates to the first they had been successful. But, 
with regard to the second, they had not achieved 
success. This fact was suggestive. Wliile, probably , 
ten years ago, there was not one man in Japan 
that had ever heard of industry, commerce or 

*^Sae Appendix A. 
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municipal administralion in ihe broad sense 
attached lo liio word at Liverpool, New York, 
London or Paris, there were now hundreds ol' 
thousands of people to wlioin these subjects were 
as famiUar as to most men connected willi the 
government. In 1868 lliere were in Japan about 
4,700,000 malecliildren, 14 years, and 4,500,000 
men 20 years old. Of the first it is likely that 
about 4,500,000 were living and, of the second, 
4,200,000. This group of 8,700,000 souls " in 
the national population, over one half of which 
had become 23, and Ihe remainder 29 years of 
age, had witnessed the eventful period which 
Japan had just passed through, at a time of life 
when man learns most quickly and best. Many of 
Iheni had spent their youth in studies, acquiring 
technical knowledge Ihe value o( which, in many 
cases, was strengthened by observations taken in 
foreign lands and familiar intercourse there with 
the most eminent living men. Thus, it was 
probable, however limited their practical ex- 
perience might be, that lliey knew more about 
those interests that, in the natural order and in 
any country, ought to be in the people's care, but 
wliich, since 1871, as an unavoidable expedient, 
have been in the bureaucracy's charge, than 
this bureaucracy itsell. Why, then, were lliey 
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not — Ihey who are of the people — called upon 
lo relieve the government from this troublesome 
burden? So far, as I have said, but few have 
made the inquiry. But what if it should 
suddenly suggest itself to the nation's mind, and 
the people should ask for the admission of these 
men lo the duties they appear so well quahfied 
for? 

A reply to this question is not difficult. For, 
under such an hypothesis, we must necessarily 
suppose also a new degree of development to have 
taken place in the psychological condition of Ja- 
pan, marking the end of a period through which 
as we have seen, all people, that have not yet 
come lo maturity, pass, and in which the mystery 
of the national conscience is unfolded. And, if 
this great change should occur to-day, not only 
would the nation make the demand we have 
supposed, but, besides, all such others as would 
necessarily be suggested to it by the spectacle 
of the condition in which the Dictatorship of 
1871 would leave Ihera. — A condition in which, 
as we have freely said in the preceding chapters, 
they are compelled to obey laws made without 
their participation, and the violation of which 
is punished by the courts in secret ■"•; a position 
in which if, on one side, they are granted all 
the natural rights which man, living in a state 

"^ See page 53. 
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oCaod^f, can ApAre^f m i>» etih^f tl^f^iMr 
^posed t^ h^ denied their po^^esaiM at ^e irHI 
dtan <»9iiipotent andin^sponmblebui^ueiiey *!{ 
wd ^^Btiwt all stteh poysS^le gde^mncea fliey Iiaim 
00 oiiBras of recess ^ ; a po«aitioii whieb^itopi^ 
as it has been thus far^, in imk case m ^ 
suppose^ could nel kU be looted i^P m tht 
light of a farce ; and therefore, it would comi^ to 
an end b; the force oS drcumstance^ w^iioh , ef en 
His Majesty tl^ Mikado could not eUh^ r?si^t or 
ignore. Aad it is an emergency which j in vieir: 
of the advanced i^te in which one of the most 
Vm<m etemente »f U.. oaU™ h» rt,«i«, it 
is not too early to prepare for/ 



« SeQ pages 105' and 106. 

» See pag^ 37, 88, 40 and 41 

28 See pages 77 and 78. 

M See pages 84 and 85. 

30 See pages 109 and 110. 



CHAPTER V. 



PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 



It is not by transferring the governing power 
from the Dai Jo Kuwan to the people, or vice 
versa, but by defining the functions ol each in 
the body politic and keeping the one distinct 
from the other, thai the problem of political 
reconstruction in Japan can be solved. For, 
while by the latter process, we may succeed in 
having the central power and the people work 
in harmony and to mutual advantage, by the 
former we make sure to place them in opposition 
to each other and, thereby, lead them into a 
struggle for supremacy in which history teaches 
us , freedom must sooner or later, find its grave. 
A contest of this kind has been going on in 
France for over eighty years, in the course of 
which, each of the opposite parties, in turn, 
getting the ascendency, have invariably brought 
oppression. With the people victorious we have 
had the Convention or the Commune, that is 
popular despotism, and with the state, in the 
, Napoleon , that is the tyranny of the 



prince. In all candor, lo-day, some may say 
that, to save Japan ', the Dai Jo Kuwan must be 
abolished and its powers transferred to the people. 
But who tells us that, after this mighty change 
has been accomplished, the people shall be more 
liberal and wise than the Dai Jo Kuwan is now 
said to be? And if indeed they should not 
prove to be so what reply could be made to 
the partisans of personal power who, doubtless, 
with sincerity also, would call to-morrow, for 
crushing popular despotism? And I doubt not 
that, if the change called-for were made, we 
would be placed in this dilemma. For, after 
the authority of the Dai Jo Kuwan had been 
reduced to nought, the people would become 
inimitably free , and their Ireedora would most 
likely degenerate into licence which would last till 
it happily should be destroyed by its own excesses. 
And wtien freedom had been thus sacrified, there 
would be, again, the reign of intrigue and 
ambition which is said to now prevail. 

So we see all uncontrolled powers are bad in 
this that they equally paralyze one of the two vital 
forces of the body politic. The uncontrolled 
power of the prince paralyzes freedom , and that 
of the people , aut/iorUy. But let me say, in pass- 
ing, if I had to select between the •prince-tyrant 
and the people-despot, I would decide for the 



' See Mr. Soyesliim, 



iiil, pages 63 and 6i, doU %. 



firsl. There is nothing more cruel and dillicull 
lo reslrain Ihan a popular despotism. 

Now when is il thai both authority and freedom 
may reign in concert? We have already saiJ ; il is 
when the duties, powers and rights of both govern- 
01^ and governed are clearly and distinctly defined 
ill llie commonwealth. Freedom, in the body poli- 
tic, represents the interests of the individual, autho- 
rity represents Ihe inleresls common to all in the 
nation. Their respective fields of action in the com- 
monwealth should be like two circles which have 
neither the same center nor ihe same circumferen- 
ce; lliey may meet at more thanonepoint, but they 
should never co-alcsce*. To the stale belongs ge- 
neral and political interests, maintenance of peace 
and the administration of juslice; to the individual 
belongs the right of life, his personal Ireedora and 
his properly, all of wliich are held to belong to 
him by natural riglit^. Upon the state devolves 
the duly of protecting the individual in the enjoy- 
ment of ihese blessings ; upon the individual tlial 
of making a jusl use o( Ihem in fulfilling his 
destiny here below, that is lo improve his cir- 
cumstances both moral and material even at 
the cost Lo himself ot considerable inconvenience 
and pain *. From this it follows that, if the 



* l^ilausri) de Labaiilaye. 

* liuillaame de Htiniboll. 



individual cannol exist wilhoul these natural 
rights, neither can he exist without the state; 
for, without the state, he has no security for 
Iheir enjoyment ". Now unless the stale is pro- 
vided with considerable power it will be unable 
lo fulfill its task. In fact , the stronger its power 
the better fulfilled its mission will be also. Hence 
the union of the individuals in view of the strength- 
ening of the state. But if the individuals them- 
selves are weak, of course their union will be 
weak also; and that is why, with a view of 
strengthening the stale, so much care must first 
be taken to strengthen ihe individual. 

But the stale having thus been made strong 
how shall it be prevented from becoming despotic? 
By merely keeping it within the bounds thai are 
indicated by the nature of its functions. The 
slate is not the individual, nor the collection of 
the individuals of which the nation is formed ; 
therefore neither individual nor social interests 
or rights come within ils legitimate sphere^. 
Whenever, with the powerful aid of centrahzation, 
the state exerts itself in prolecling both the inde- 
pendence and the peace of Ihe nation, it should 
be held to operate within its legitimate bounds ; 
but, when it does more than that, it should be 
justly considered as going out of its domain. And 

= Baron Ecelvoes. 

^ l^dauard de Laboulaye. 



that is when the individual comes again on the 
scene. Individuals had united in supporting the 
slate so long as it operates within its legitimate 
field ; their union is dissolved when the state 
attempts to go beyond it. In this case it is the 
self governing individual that shows his superior 
strength ; for if we admit that the state cannot 
exist without the individual it is difficult to imagine 
Lhow, in such a case, the former could continue 
P one instant against the will of the latter. The 
only instance in which the state is justified in 
interfering with individual freedom is when, by 
the lalter's actions, another individual, or an 
.association of them, or ihe whole of them, are in 
danger of suffering in the enjoyment of their 
legitimate rights and privileges. 

Now the question comes, how shall we recon- 
cile these liberal principles with absolute power 
in Japan ? By merely contracting the sway of the 
central power in the political fabric in propor- 
I lion, I should say, to the extension which the 
I functions of the individual should receive in it. 
The establishment of these limits would not be an 
innovation in Japan. For although in the days 
thai preceded the Restoration, the place which 
the individual occupied in the commonwealth was 
small, it was nevertheless perceptible, and, what 
Lis more, it was the law that it should not be 
Itrespassed upon. I have already stated in chap- 



ter III what penalty had been attached by lyeyasu, 
in 1602'', to any transgression of this law. But 
in malcing these provisions lyeyasu had merely 
reference to Ihe times in which he lived *. Allhough 
the limits within which the central power must 
be kept at the present time will greatly differ 
from those that had been judged necessary in 
1602, the principle, by which they must be de- 
cided, remains unchanged. For to-day, as was the 
case in the times of lyeyasu, the people must still 
be considered as forming « the foundation of the 
empire s ^ ; and to-day it would not be saler lor 
the Mikado, than it would have been for lyeyasu 
in -1602, to disregard the wishes of the people. 
In this position while, in 1602, It was found 
necessary for the central power, in order to 
maintain itself, that it should he benevolent 
towards the people'", in the present days of 
enlightenment, and in pursuance of the Imperial 

'See noie 10, page 76. 

"Allhough it lias been said ihal ancient cusloms are lo be 
preserred as laid down in Ihe several ailir.les of ihe laws 
framed Tar Ihe military classes, those may be modiRed or 
suppleinuiilcd aa il becomes desirable (Legacf of lyeyas 
chapt. Xi;Vlll). 

^See page 10, nole 5. 

<°The ancestor of the Imperiiil lluone should look upon the 
people as one vha nourishes an infiinl. " " Thu term applied 
to this feeling is benevolence; and benevolence includes the 
whole of Ihe live relalions, etc , elc. (of Ijejas, Legacy, etc., 
thapt. XCVIII. 
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oalh of i^68, justice musL be shown to all". 
A reign oi justice could not be said to prevail 
unless the enjoyment of natural rights , as granted 
by the Mikado, at different times, since i868, 
should be secured to all in the empire. If 
this guarantee is given to the people, our 
double requirement in view of the solution of 
the problem proposed will be satisfied. For, 
alter we have given to the individual all that 
belongs to him in the commonwealth, there, of 
course, remains for the government to take, only 
what has not been disposed of already ; and that 
is, in fact, all that it should have. Besides, under 
these conditions, the commonwealth is safe; 
and, if by this operation, his Majesty will render 
his subjects unusually free and strong within 
their legitimate field of action in the common- 
wealth, he will assure the same advantages to 
the government within the limits Icit to it in the 
regular order, without there being any possibility 
of their trespassing on each other grounds. For, 
although each shall be truly free, the limits ol 
the fields in which each shall exercise its freedom , 
have been so well defined that they shall never 
interfere with each other. 

In vain would it be argued that no such rights 
as we have assumed, were ever granted to the 
people,or that, if they were ever gran ted, the fact 

' .^nide ilh of Hie oalli. 
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that the concession was not made the object of a 
constitutional enactment so weakens the grant as 
to make it void. For the Mikado did forraaHy 
grant those rights when he solemnly swore to the 
Gods that « the uncivilized customs of former 
limes should be broken through and the impar- 
tiality and Justice displayed in the working o( 
nature should be adopted as a basis of action '* » ; 
and when, later on, in confirmation of these 
words, he decided that the arbitrary" and 
outgrown rule of the samurai, should be 
done away with, and in their stead that both the 

<! Art. 4 of the oalh of June 1S68, see page 32, note 5. 

13 ( The samurai are the masters of ihe four classes : Agri- 
cuUurisls, artisans, and mercliauis, ma; doI behare in a rude 
manner towards samurai. The lerm for rude man is < othcr- 
than-eipecled-fellow > ; anda samurai is not to be interfered 
with in culling down a fellow who has behaved to him in a 
manner other than is expected, t 

t The samurai are grouped inio direct retainers, second 
retainers and nobles, and retainers of high and low grade ; 
but the same line of canducl is equally allowable to them all 
towards an other than expected fellow. (Legacy of lyeyasu, 
chapl.XLV.)* 

Id contrast with this regime that lasted till 1S67, to-day, in 
JapBD, no one can be hy right, deprieed of his lite or freedom 
except as a puni.'hmem for crimes and, in such cases, by due 
process of law. Again, every one freely holds his landed or 
other properly, and do one can be dispossessed of ihe same 
bj the slate, even if it be for the public good, wiihout adequate 
corapensalion being given to him and that in the same manner 
as is practised in other civilized countries. And, as a guarantee 
that these, bis natural rights shall be held sacred, the Mikado 
warrants them lo bis iiubjects against all by the insiilution of 
carefully drawn rules of procedure whereby any one in the 
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Genro-in and the Dai-shin-in should be founded, 
thereby , on one side , « widening out the lountain- 
head of the establishment of law, and, on the 
other, rendering firm the powers of careful 
judicial procedure '*." To our vision the absence 
of constitutional evidence clearly defining what 
these rights are should not be of more concern to 
the Japanese nation than Englishmen miglit feel 
over the fact that the bill of rights promulgated 
in 1689 '\ in England, and which is the principal 

empire cnn sue and be sued in ihe courts which have lieea 
established for ihal purpose. But this is not all : Japanese 
haviDg been thus made safe in Ihe possession of ihe^e rights, 
it was Decessary that ihty (should give opportunilies lo 
make use of them in Ihe [ulQIImeDl of Iheir desliuy here 
below ; and Ihal is why all in ihe empire, whether oobles, 
snmurai or heiniins, are adniitled on equal terms lo improve 
their circumstances in life according to their tasle or their 
talents. As we have seen, no doors are any longer closed to 
them. Although (o-da; it may suit iheir fancy lo be merchants, 
physicians or mechanics, lo-morruw they shall not for ihal be 
denied access lo the highest positions in the state, Ihose of 
Dai-Jin only, excepted (see last paragraph of chapter VII). 
Mr. Goto, who was a sangi in 1873, resigned in 187i and 
became a merchant afterwards. He again enlered the Govern- 
ment in 1875, as vice-president of the Genro-In. He is now a 
merchant again. Mr. Terasima, now Minister of Foreign 
Adairs, was once a physician ; and the present Minister lo 
England occupied an humble position in a foreign house at 
Yokohama. If these are not rights, I do not know what rights 
are, although I concede that practically the same are held, at 
present, by the people, at the will of an omrtipoteat bureau- 
cracy. 

"See text of the Imperial decree dated 14 April 1875, 
pageU, note 16. 



e 1. Will, and Mary, S. 2. C, 2. 



document in that country, that may be said to 
have, in part, a constitutional character, does not 
comprise all the essential elements of Great- 
Britain's public law. Strictly speaking, if we look 
at things closely, we will perceive that there is 
nothing like a constitution in England. And yet 
both political and individual Ireedom reign 
there ". Thus, we see, the people of Japan have 
rights ,^if these rights are improved by them, 
tiiey will constitute a material amply sufficient to 
lay the foundations of a powerful and, at the 
same time, liberal political organization. 

The fear that the people must have experience 
before they can enjoy these rights to their best 
advantage and that it may have to be acquired 
at the cost of some suffering, at first, should not 
prejudice the legislator against our system. For, 
as we have seen, the Japanese have some of the 



'" The explaoalion of this is ihat, as Mr. William Empson 
£a)9 ; < Ihe Knglish coDstilulian is more historical than jiliilo- 
sophical. Il has been the gradual dsTclopmeDt of natural 
good stDse, EhOTCQ ia a spirited and prudent improTemeal of 
lendencies and events, without auy of tlie amhition of a regular 
preconcerted system. Its object wus never slated in a decla- 
ralionor Ihe ahstracl rights of man, noritsorganizdlioo derived 
from a metaphysical analysis of tho dements of human nnlure.t 
It is true that legists might be much embarrassed under the 
present circumstance, lo define Japanese freedom; but, for 
similar reasons, the; miglit be led to refuse to admit the 
existence of many of Ihe most important branches of Greal- 
lirilain's constilulional freedom. And yet Crilisli freedom 
TCould still exhl as a faci. 
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necessary experience*^, and the way the remainder 
can be gained is in Ihe active exercise of their 
individual rights *®. To use a trite but homely 
phrase, one can never learn how to swim who 
is denied free access to water. And, besides, 
protracted guardianship is always fatal. If we are 
curious to ascertain what effects it has upon na- 
tions , we need only look at what was the condition 
of the people in the Roman Empire just before it 
became a prey to the northern barbarians ; and 
we will learn how, with the best laws, applied by 
the most intelligent and experienced officers, such 
government can so enervate a race that it will 
finally become unfitted forever for national freedom 
and life *®. What has saved Japan from utter 
demoralization in past ages are both her military 
institutions and the spirit of patriotism by which 
noble aspirations and desires were kept alive in 
all breasts, in defiance of the adverse forces 
that would have otherwise produced thorough 
national abasement. As it was, the people were 
generally moved with disdain for gain ^^ and 

" See pages 109 and following. 

*^ See chapter VIII, paragraphs 3 and A. 

^^ Edouard de Laboulaye. 

^ Of Japanese desinterestedness Mr. Bousquet writes : cQue 
de fois, harass^ de chaleur, de faim ou de fatigue, je me 
suis arr^t^ chcz ces braves gens, k qui j'avais peine k faire 
accepter le prix de leurs services ; natures primitives, socia- 
ble/t, aimables dans leur rusticity, en qui coule la s^ve g£- 
n^reuse de la race. * ( Le Japon de nos Jours, etc., etc., by 
Georges Bousquet, tome premier, page 60, Paris, 1877. ) 



inclined to self-denial ; and they felt thai their 
first duty, for the perlormance of which they had 
been taught they were entitled to neither praise 
nor reward ^', was an uncondiiional devotion to 
their country ", Even the Mikados were long led 
to believe that, if they sat on their throne, it was 
because of the Gods' tender solicitude for the 
Kenro Sekai*' whose prosperity and grandeur 
had been ensured by the gram of three talismans, 
two of which were for the people and one only 



31 Id Ihe Sinto books we read the Mlonirig maxim : « la 
Ihe place of a dream, knowing ihal we are not dreatniug, we 
ought, for all peoples' sake, lo do good, simply because we 
know it lo be righl, > f Dai-Nippon-Kaibiyaku-Yvrai-iki, 
Inlroduclorj. ) 

" « In this position (thai is our country being so gifted by 
Heaven) if our people could only keep the Yamalo-damasbii 
firmly in iheir hearts, Ihrowiog aside their privaif^ likee-and 
dislikes, and learoiag onl; Ih? things of foreign nalions 
10 make ihera the properly of our country, they would not 
make such a dislinrlion between China and western countries 
(thai is ihey would remain as guarded with regard to the 
adaption of changes of Chinese growth as they are with those 
of Western and American origin). And this would coincide 
with the true sentiments of Ihe ancient emperors and would 
be Ihe course mosl expedient far Ihe general good. Bull 
must confess that great evil would follow If our people were 
10 learn foreign things with Ihelr minds swayed by the passions 
of like and dislike , overcome by Ihe desire for gain and indivi- 
dual fame, and oot able to choose things which are good. 
Consequently our people must eudeavor to keep a discreet 
mind and do everything for Ihe welfare of the country and 
not for Iheir own coaveaience.t — ( Dai-Nippon- Kaibiyaku 
Yurai-iki, Preamble), 

-3 Commonweahh, See page 8, note. 
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for the sovereign ^*. Such were the means by 
which , in the days that preceded the Restoration 
of 1867, the evil effects of despotism upon the 
nation had been counteracted. But with the new 
drift of the people toward the care of material 
interests and the acquirement of wealth , a pro- 
tracted despotism would have quite different 
results ; possibly causing them to fall so low 
morally that, at the hour of need, they might be 
found without those qualities which are essential 
to a nation for the maintenance of her national 
independence. It was, partially, to the same 
causes which , under this supposition , would work 
their evil effect upon Japan, that brought the moral 
fall of France during the rule of Napoleon III, — 
with what results, we saw at her first encounter 
with Prussia, in 1870. 

^ c Of these three treasures^ the Yasa-gami-no-tama is that 
which protects the family line of the Eoiperor, and the Yata- 
nO'Kagami and Mura Kumo-no-tsuru-gi are the sacred trea- 
sures that preserve the nation at all times. > See pages 27 and 
following, note t. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PRINCIPLES, THEORIES AND PRACTICE. 



Doubtless it will be objected that, if the new 
political structure of Japan is to be founded upon 
such liberal principles as we have advanced in 
the preceding chapter , it would be just as wellji 
to select for it at once, one of the organizations 
of these countries where these principles are 
known to have received the niost thorough appli- 
cation and given the best results. Such a process, 
however, it may be remembered we have con- 
demned on principle, and not without reasons. 
For social and political institutions are the 
products of a people's civilization ; and neither 
civilizations nor their fruits can well mature 
unless they are allowed a gradual and indigenous 
growth. The condition of life, that is, evolution 
from a primitive and synthetic seed, distribution 
of functions, separation of organs, obtains in 
civilizations and in their products as in any of the 
organized products of nature. So that what can 
be said of the life of the latter is equally ap- 
plicable to theirs. — A seed is dropped, contain- 



ing in power the whole being thai is to rise from 
it, the germ develops itsell, and Conns assume 
their regular proportions. What in llio sued was 
a power at rest becomes an active agent; Ijut 
nothing creates itself; nothing is added to what 
already was in the seed. — Such is the law of 
every thing thai is siibmilted to the condition ol 
life '. Such is also llie law of civilizations and of 
llieir products , although the circumslancos of 
tiie latter are always more or less affecled by im- 
migration, international relations and the like. 

The rudimentary political and social organiza- 
tion of the several branches of the human family 
were parts and portions of the first evolution of 
their civilization ; and, in every case, these rudi- 
ments contained the elements of subsequent 
evoluiions and progress. Doubtless there was a 
vast difference between what prevailed, for ins- 
tance, on the banks of the Tiber, in the days 
of Romulus, when the founder of the Roman 
Empire, being merely the chief of a few outlaws, 
traced around the Palalijas a furrow representing 
the sacred limits beyond which commenced the 
city without protection, and what existed there 
when a great historian could say of Rome : r It 
has taken eight hundred years of constant fortune 
and discipline to raise this Colossus which would 
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crush, under its ruins, whoever would be templed 
to shake it * ; » and , yet to whatever page 4w- (^^^-^ 
turn of the history of the Eternal City, we read 
of the same sound policy , the same social activity , 
the same severe discipline that led the Roman 
civilization , from wliat it was in its primitive and 
synthetic germ, to what evolved from it finally, 
that is, the national grandeur and enlightenment 
by which, even at this date, the world has not 
ceased to profit. Where I see a civilization that 
does not appear to be of regular , continuous and 
indigenous growth, it is where the people are of a 
mixed origin , or their genius has been affected 
bya protracted contact with a foreign race superior 
to it, either in some points or in toto. But, invari- 
ably , where the unity of race exists , there is to be 
also unity of civilization. At the end of his 
career, Alexander the Great adopted the civiliza- 
tion of Asia, and his subjects, of the European 
side, were led, by his example, to follow it also. 
However, after his death, the sections of his 
empire, in which unity of race prevailed, returned 
to their national forms. It was only where the 
people were hybrid, for instance those of Egypt in 
which, Greeks, Syrians, Arabs and the rest were 
crowded together, that the civilization became 
mixed. Europe, in the middle ages , was invaded 
by the Arabs; but, except where much of the 

* Tacilus. 
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i'eiiiilic blood remained beliind, as, for inslance, 
in some porlions of Spain , ihe civilization of the 
people retained its national character in full. 

It was to causes probably analogous lo tliose 
that had operated in Spain , that Uie civilizalion oi 
Japan, h'oni Ihe seventh century, was affected 
by that of China ; but the niodificnLion was 
bIso accomplished through an interior process 
and in conformity to the general laws we have 
considered. Writing, philosophy, arts, sciences, 
system of government, legislation wereinLrodueed, 
at the same time, from the main land; but all, 
merely as so many shoots — so lo speak — lo be 
graited on the national slock, whose fruits, 
although changed in flavor and lorm, kept jet, 
williin themselves, tlie characteristics of the 
Japanese species. To-day no one would think of 
establishing any degree of parentage between the 
Japanese tongue and that of China; and all those 
features of Japanese civilization that were con- 
sidered as cJiaraclerislic, although they were either 
foreign or antagonistic to that of China, namely, 
Ihe supremacy of the military classes in the 
political organization, a sacred reverence for the 
Imperial dynasty, and an unbounded attachment 
to Ihe country have been preserved. 

The same results will follow the present con- 
tact of the civilization of Japan with those of the 
west, although the new slate of affairs that will 
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attend these results will be based upon the 
liberal principles we have expounded '. For these 
principles — ^^although some may think differently 
in Europe and America — are not exclusively of 
western growth, but parts of an eternal code 
of truth in the knowledge of which the whole of 
human kind is admitted to share, though the 
applications made of them must necessarily vary 
according to the temperament and genius of 
races, or their advancement in civilization. 

As we have seen , there is a wide gap between 
the synthetical and obscure expression of the 
abslract principle of what is due to the people, 
as may be found in the constitution of lye- 
yasu*, and its analytical and clear definitioa 
as given in the decrees of the enlightened period 
of Meiji ^. Yet , in both cases , it is the application 
of the same principle that is aimed at, and to 
this task both the Mikado and the privileged classes 
have devoted themselves from immemorial times. 

As we have seen, in the early days of the 
empire, the Mikados fulfilled their mission through 
a mysterious rule which all bore without even 
endeavoring to explain , whiea the nobility ac- 
complished theirs through acts of heroism and 
benevolence that commanded admiration among 

^ See pages 1 14 and following. 

* See last paragraph of note 10, page 76, also page 118. 

^ See pages 104, 105 and 10G. See also note 12, page 120. 



the people and led them to follow iheir mlers in 
passive obedience. But, now, with the rapidly 
coining downfall of the reigns of both supersliiion 
and brutal force, as brought about by a general 
diffusion of knowledge, and by the introduction of 
appliances of modern skill , the Mikadoate is faled 
to become an office whose power will be owing, 
solely, to the respect it may command; and the 
only influence/ that the privileged classes may 
expect to retain, will be that which they can 
derive from lacilities which their members may 
have, and the earnestness Ihey may show in 
availing themselves of them , to give encourage- 
ment to progress. As to the people, instead of 
being what they have long been, a mere mecha- 
nical force, they will lulfill the functions of a 
rational power. 

Thus, we see, while engaged in looking for a 
solution of the problem of political reconstruction , 
the Japanese politician must look for guides 
in two opposite directions, one standing almost 
imperceptible in the remoteness of the past'', 
and the other being yet dimmed in the 
mist of a more or less distant future '. But 
unless he succeeds in availing himself of the 
aid of both, he is fated to err in his deter- 
mination of the essential requirements of the 

" See pages 6, 27 and 75, 

iSee pages 109, 110, Ml and ]12. 
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present. — A most difficult situation this, the 
key to which none of the accepted theories of 
government in Europe or America would be apt 
to give ; not because these theories do not rest 
upon an immutable trulh generally applicable, 
but because they merely teach receipts for a 
general application of this trulh in the countries 
whence they originate. And, therefore, while these 
theories would undoubtedly give valuable hints 
as to what might be done^ generally in Western 
lands or in America they could not serve in 
deciding upon what can now be done in Japan. 
And that is why , while endeavoring to devise a 
new temporary political organization whereby the 
work of general reconstruction, now going on in 
the latter country may be belter facilitated than 
it might be by a continuation of the Dictatorship 
of \ 871 , we may be satisfied with any result 
which, although differing from what existed, 
or still exists in countries where people have 
been, or are now known to be both free and 
prosperous, may still prove adequate to meet 
the present requirements of this empire. Less 
than this , no . one could think to offer ; and 
more than that we should say no one can ask. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



RECONSTRUCTION. 



To admit of the limitation of the roles 
which we have held should be assigned to the 
state and the individual, respectively, in the 
Japanese commonwealth, the political organiza- 
tion of the country has lo undergo, to be sure, 
certain modifications ; but no such radical changes 
as would be required were the transfer to be 
made of the supreme authority from the Dai 
Jo Kuwan to the people. The Nai-Kaku would 
not need to be abolished. It would remain 
the directing-agent by means of delegated powers 
from the Mikado. But, as is suggested by Messrs. 
Ilagakiand Shimadzu *, the Nai-Kaku, being the 
head of the government, should only perform 
the functions that belong to it, that is, be 
satisfied with directing the general operations of 
the slate. Upon this principle, the legislative 
powers, which the Nai-Kaku has retained in 
the government of 1871, should be withdrawn 
from it ; and the task of directing the national 
iudustries through the Nai Mu Sho — except as 

to what relates lo model farms or manufac- 

- 

* See page 60. 



tones already established — would be trans- 
ferred to ken councils, formed of the delegates 
of the people '. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the Chi-ho-Kwan-Kuaigi would be abolished 
and a new house, whose members would be 
elected by the people, substituted for it. It would 
be named the Min Shen Gi in, and, jointly with 
the Genro In , it would both hold and exercise all 
the legislative power under the direction of the 
Nai-Kaku. 

Besides the Min Shen Gi in and the ken 
councils there would be created a privy council 
whose members, being entirely of the kuwazoku 
class, would find their natural place by His Majesty 
the Mikado's side. But, in order to enable them 
to render the important services which would be 
expected from them, — an object that could not 
be belter attained than by idenlilying their inte- 
rests with those of the people by liens as sli'ong 
as those that already bind them to the throne, — 
they would be expected to- make their residence 
in the kens, where a grant of a certain number 
of cho of crown lands would be madp, to each. 
These grants would form domains to which would 
be attached such titles as may already exist, or 
may be created for the purpose. These domains 
would be revertible to the eldest son issued 

° tn 1 871 llic ULirnb^r of ken was reduced lo 60 iinil in 1 876, 
to 30 ; but Uiti number of fu nuver changed. Undei' ihe |iresent 
nrraDceuienl Ihere would be lliirly ihreii h^n couacils. 



from marriage, or adopted, in direcl line from 
male lo male by order of primo-geniture, unless 
a younger male child be preferred by testament. 
These estates which, to all intents and purposes, 
would resemble what the French call Majorats, 
could not be alienated, seized or mortgaged. 
Their owners would be placed under the obliga- 
tion of developing them in proportion to the 
income they derive from their funded pensions 
on pain of exclusion from the kuwazoku class and 
loss of their pensions. The privy council would 
be, to His Majesty the Mikado, something like wiiat 
the institution of that name is to the British so- 
vereigns. It would assemble in Tokio whenever 
the Genro In and Min Shen Gi in would be in 
session, and its first gathering, in each year, 
would take place at least one month before these 
two houses would open their deliberations. 

There are 466 kuwazokus. It has been thought 
best lo distribute them in the same natural divi- 
sions which iiave been adopted for the basis of 
representative districts, as will be hereafter ex- 
plained, and from which, also, themembers of the 
Genro In would be appointed ; and the distribution 
of the lormer and the appointment of the latter 
would be based upon the population of the divi- 
sions. The whole number of the kuwazokus 
constitutes more than is desired' lo have in the 
pnvy council. Tlial body should not have 



iiun'c lliaii ni'lv-llji-ee iiiomber'S, ov a liuli; uv(>r 
oiie-iiiiilli ol ihe wliole body of llm kuwazokiis. 
They would be selected by il. M. the Mikndo lo 
sorvt! for lliree yuars. The slrenglh ol' Llie Genro 
In should be limited lo sixty-nine members who 
would be appointed by the sovereign, as provi- 
ded in rule third of the regulations of 1875*. 
Under this arrangement, the number of tlie 
kuwazokus residing in the different natural di- 
visions, and the number of members lor both the 
Genro In and pi'ivy council, appointed from these 
divisions, would be as follows ; 



.™,.„™„„,„.,s. 
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Kinai (Home provincep) 


2,073.652 
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25 


3 


Tokaido (Easiem sea rpgion).... 


7,U2,i1l 
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100 


10 


TozRDdo lEHSlern moutilain rpgion) 


6,860,563 
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«7 
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HokurikudotNnrlherii Unil n'gion) 


3.319.C5I 
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SdoiDdU (MouQlain bnck regioo).. 


l,C08,5tSI 
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25 
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Saajode (Maunlain Troal i'p)jion). 


3,1S1.8G5 
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50 
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Nankaido (Soulhern sea region).. 


3,22i 1U7 
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50 
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Saihairto (Wealern sea rpgion) and' , „,.„ .„„ 


10 


62 
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Hokkaido (Yeso) 
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The peoplii would be ri^presenleil in Llie Miti 
Slieii Gi ill at ihe rale of one member lor each 
250,000 individuals, and, in cacli ol' llie ken 
councils, by lliirty-onc niembei's, all lo be cliosen, 
every tliird year, by Ihe delegates of the inhabi- 
tants of the several representative districts above 
named. 

In the choosing u( the members of the ken 
councils and the Min Shen Gi in, all persons, 
of good morals and knowing how to both write 
and read, whether kuwazokus, shizokus or 
heirains, paying taxes* on not le:^s than one tan 
(about 1,080 square feet , or j-^ English acres) of 
improved agricultural lands of any class, or on 

* Id conaedioQ wilb Uxuf, lliu following deUils may prove 
in te resting : 

II may be well, (here, to menlion ihi' meihod liy which llie 
hurvesls of rice are ypnrly invest iKaleil and ljy wbich ihe rale 
of taselions is filed. Thi^re are four classes n'f lantis, respecl- 
ively called superior, (good, inferior ant) hud ; Iheir supposed 
produr.ls are. noniiniilly, (i>ed permaaeolly, which are called 
their lakas. Tlie one-tiair of Ihc^ products i« anporlioned lo 
the govei'nmenl and the oltier half l< fl lo Ilii: cuitivalOP. This 
is called Ihe five pricale and five jiulitic divisions; or Ihey 
are diTided in olher pro|ioi'iioDs TDrjing froiri six public nod 
four private, lo three public and semn private. iJul, prae- 
titally, the products are not yearly llie sume ; and, lo 
iuveatignie Ijieni, llie rollowing mode is used, which is called 
renmi (an einmitialioD) ; The provincial orficlals Rrei]ispali'h<-d 
lo the rural dlsiricis in the season of harcest. They, with the 
villagprs, col down any one square bu (36 sq. f<*el) of Hre, 
pass it through niorlur, and ascertain the exact qaanlily, 
mailing allowance of twu-lenlhs for kimeri (or the diininulion 
whith ihe grain makes in hulk, when it loses its moisture and 
becomes dry in the future day). This quimtiiy is taken as the 
Ktaadard for all the lands of ihe same cla.<!i, and, accordingly, 
. Ihe harvest of the year is estimated, and the lux is levied 

ihcl'fOB. 



pastures, or city real estate of the value of not 
less llian one tan of improved agricultural lands 
of any class, and wlio had one male child, either 
issued from marriage or adopted, and being heads 
of families, as hereunder slated, would be electors. 
These electors should be divided into sections of 
one hundred families. Each section should elect, by 
ballot, one person. All persons, so selected by 



Oesides lliis, there nrc scvcrnl modes of iovestigntiug 
olher grains ; but iliey caanol bi; suid to be geoerLiI syslems, 
Ibuir ^rms, locnilj, diOeriag. As regards rice luatian, also, 
many other modes are in practice; but in all of Ihem, ihe 
amouDi of lax i^ settled permanenilv. and ihey are not Uie 
means of einmiuiag yearly harvest, (Oflicial statistics collected 
by the 0-Kura-Sho). 

At the 0-Kura-Sho, arable lands are divided into two great 
classes, tIz : the lands on which rice is grown and the 
miscellaneous laods. The former are valued at 521.21 yen per 
cho, and Ihe latter al20G.72 yen, which, 1 have calculated. 
would give an average value, for both classes, of 37U.17 yen 
per cho. The (able, hereunder given, having reference to iha 
eslimaied value of all cultivated lands in Japan and of the 
amount of taxes levied on the same, and made from returns 



for 1874, may prove in le re sling : 
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(Official Etalinlics collected by the O-Kura-Sho.) 



the sections, should consLitule the Delegale- 
Eleclors. These Delegate-Eleclors should be 
eligible to choose the members of Min Shen 
Gi ill and ken councils. Any fraclion of a section, 
numbering sixty-six or more families, if there 
should be any such fractions, should be entitled 
to select an additional Delegate-Elector. The 
election of Delegate-Electors, by the sections, and 
of the members ol the ken councils, by the Dele- 
gate-Eleclors, should be at such lime and places 
as should^rescribed by law. 

Chiefs of families would be permitted to per- 
manently delegate their political rights to any one 
of their male childreu that had attained llie 
age of 25, and who, hencclorward, would enter 
into the full exercise of the rights and prerogatives 
transferred to liim by his parents in the same 
manner as if he were chiel of family. The only 
qualification, required from the Delegate-Electors, 
would be, 4 St., that they be chiefs of families 
and possessing the qualifications required for 
electors; 2nd., that, at the time of their election, 
they have Iheir residence in the ken from which 
they be chosen ; 3rd., that when elected they be at 
least 25 years of age ; and, 4th., that they do not 
hold any olfice under the central government. 

The lists of sections would be prepared under 
the supervision of the chiji or rei, assisted by 
ten residents of the kens, the names of whom 



would ha drawn by lot, and Ihe oloe ti o H would 
lake place every lliree years, upon writ issued by 
the chiji and rei, at such places as are most 
convenient for the meeting of the sections. 

We know thai there are in the empire 7,-189,731 
houses*. But inasmuch as il is probable their 
owners are not all chiefs of families, and, if they 
were, would not all be hkely to fulfill the 
conditions required by law fj-om the Eleclors, it is 
almost impossible to determine , from the statistics 
at hand, what llio number of the Eleclors, for 
each representative district, would be". Delegate- 
Electors would be elected lor three years, and 
iheir regular meetings would take place, once in 
three years , at such time and places in the district 



^ See Appendix B, lable. 

" Willi reference to this queslion ihe followiug luble, show- 

g ihe populalioD of ihe empire for 1873, ma; prove 
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From llie above lable il '.vould appear llial ibere ore ia 
JapuD, 1,47!, 733 adutle of 60, or ubove. I would not (iresume 
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as would be considered besl; and Uieir meeting 
would last only llie time required to elect the 
members of Ihe Min Shen Gi in and of liie ken 
councils. No one could be elected lo sit in ttie 
laller unless, at the time of his election, he 
had been a resident o( the ken for at least two 
years and be 25 years of age. And no person 
could be a member of the Min Shen Gi in 
unless he had attained the age of 25 and had, 
when elected, his residence in that ken in which 
he would be chosen. 
When vacancies should happen in the repre- 

lo dispute Ihe correclncss of llie O-Kuru-Elio's returas, but will 
merely remark that, when compared with Ihose of oiher 
couQlries, one would be tenifited lo say Ihal, judging by ana- 
logy, ihey are not true or even near ihe Iruth. Ttie females of 
and above the age of 60, according to all tables of morlalily, 
considerably out-numbet ihe males. The latest English tables 
show Ihal, of esery million births, Ihere are, males, 51 1 ,115 
and females, 488,S55. Of these there are alive at Hie 
commencemenl of Iheir lilh year, males, 345,696, and 
females, 312,062. The peculiar perils of each sex have nol yet 
begun lo operate, and the males still hold the majority with 
which Ihey started, lo the beginning of Ihe &3d year, there 
are living, males, 219,137, and females, S19,698. The peculiar 
perils of each sei have, by this lime, censed lo operate, 
and thereafter Ihe females show, In each year, iheir superior 
Tilalily, so thai, at Ihe beginning of the 60th year, Ihe 
survivors ate, mules, 182,3oQ, and females, 187,177; and 
Ihe dispariiy increases with each succeeding year. The rate 
of morlalily in males of all ages is one in 39,01 end in females 
of all agts, one, in 11,85. But perhaps the difTerence in 
Japan may be accounted for by ihe peculiar circumstances 
of the country and of lis iohabiUnts, which are so different 
from those found anywhere else. 
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sentation from anydislrict, it should bo the duly 
ol the chiji or rei of llie place from which Ihe 
election should be made, to issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies. Both the Min Shen Gi in 
and the ken councils would choose their speakers 
and other officers. 

As we have seen, the Genro In would be com- 
posed of sixty-nine members. They would be 
chosen by the Emperor for nine years and each 
member, so chosen, would have one vote. How- 
ever, immediately after being assembled, in conse- 
quence of the first election , they would be divided , 
as equally as might be, into three classes. The 
seats of the members of the first class would be 
vacated at tiie expiration o( the third year, ol the 
second class, at the expiration of the sixth year, of 
the third class , at the expiration of the ninth year , 
so that one third might be chosen every third 
year after each new election of the members of 
district delegates. And if vacancies should happen 
by resignation, or otherwise, in the Genro In, tlie 
same should be filled at once and in the manner 
specified above. 

No person could be a member of the Genro In 
who Iiad not attained the age of thirty years, and 
who, at the time of the first formation ol liie 
Genro In upon this new basis, had not had 
for one year, and, at the time o( the calling 
of the 1st class, lor three years, at the lime 
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of llie fonnaLion ol' Ihe 3nii class, lor six years 
and at the lime ol the formation of tlie 3rd class 
for nine years, his residence in the ken for which 
he should be chosen. 

The heir to the throne should be the president 
of IheGenro In, provided he be twenty- five years of 
age; or, incase there be no such person, or, 
being one, he should not fulfill the conditions of 
age, by such person as the Genroln might think fit 
to elect. The Genro In should choose its other 
olficers. The Genro In should assemble, at least, 
once in every year, each session to continue at 
least sixty days, or longer, at the discretion of the 
Nai-Kakii. 

Each house, whether ken councils, or the Min 
Shen Gi in, should be the judge of the election 
returns and qualifications o( its own members; 
and a majority of each should constitute a quorum 
to do business; but a smaller i ^ciSE^ ^ could 
adjourn from day to day and should be authorized 
to compel the attendance ol absent members, in 
such manner and under such penalties as each 
house might provide. Each house could determine 
the rules of its proceedings, punish its members 
for disorderly behavior and , with the concurrence 
of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Neither the Genro In nor the Min Shen Gi in , 
during their session, should adjourn, without the 
consent of the other, (or more than throe days, 



or to any olher place than tliat in which ihe Iwo 
houses be sitling, except undersuchcu'cumslances 
as might be especially provided for by law. 

The members of both the Genre In and the 
Min Shen Gi in should receive their compensation 
from the national treasury, and the members 
of the ken councils, should get theirs from the 
ken treasuries. But all of them, except in cases 
of treason, felony, or breach of the peace, should 
be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the sessions of their respective houses, and in 
going to and returning from the same ; and for 
any speech or debate in their respective houses 
they should not be questioned in any other place. 
In cases of crimes or breach of the peace, the 
members of the ken councils could be arrested 
upon the request ol the government by order 
of Iheir council after full inquiry by the latter 
upon the merit of the charges and upon a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. Should the 
councils find the charges groundless , by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members preseut, they could 
put an end to the proceedings. The ken councils 
could also expel their own members and im- 
prison, while their sessions lasted, any person 
who, being within the gates of the buildings in 
which they held their sittings, should violate their 
privileges and ignore their rights. Both the Min 
Shen Gi in and Genro In should have similar 
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powers, oxcepl ihat, in ciisos of crimes or mis- 
demeanors commitled by their members, Ihe 
requests for 'arrest should come from the Dai 
Shin in ; and, if the house thought best and 
proper to comply with the request, they should 
express it by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present, upon vvliich the member would be tried 
by the house he belongs lo ; and, il found guilty, 
he should be expelled, and banded to the courts 
lo be dealt with as provided by law. Ken councils 
would meet, at tlie capitals of the kens, every 
year, and at least sixty days prior to the opening 
of the Min Shen Gi in. Their legitimate objects 
(or consideration would be, 1st. the general 
condition of the kens, and the discussion of such 
measures of general interest as might require lo 
be fixed and determined by local regulation ; 2nd. 
matlcrs of general interest to the kens and re- 
quiring legislation by the government ; 3rd. 
matters merely political and requiring the action 
or His Majesty the Mikado. 

In the first case, a regulation having been 
passed, it should be forwarded to the chiji or 
rei, and, if found not to infringe with the privi- 
leges of the government, il should be issued by 
him and enforced within the ken. In case of 
contest between any of the ken councils and the 
chiji or rci as to rcgulalions framed by the 
former, the case would be referred to Ihe Nai- 



Mu-Sho ; and in case Ihc deparlment endorsed 
the cliiji or rei , it should be sent to llie Dai 
Shin in whose decision having been returned to 
tlie appellant through the Nai-Mu-Sho and the 
chiji or rei, within one monlli from its being 
rendered, would be promulgated and enforced 
within the ken. 

As regard 2nd, mailers of general interest to 
the ken requiring legislation by the government, 
or 3rd, matters of general politics requiring the 
action of the Emperor, such, for instance, as 
dissatislaction with the administration of the 
Nai-Kaku, they should form the subjects of 
written representations which would need to be 
ratified by a vote ol two-thirds of the council. 
Documents of the first category should be handed 
over to the one of the delegates of the repre- 
sentative district in the Min Slien Gi in residing 
the nearest to the ken the documents emanated 
from and it should be forwarded by him to the 
Nai-Kaku. Documents of the third class should 
be given to the one ol the members of the Privy 
Council residing in the representative districts in 
which the ken is situated. Before I say what 
should become of this last paper, I must show 
how the laws should be made. 

Before any bill could be sent to the Genre In 
by the Nai-Kaku, the same should fnsl be elabo- 
rated by llie Min Slien Gi in at Iho Nai-Kaku's 
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order, unless il be in cases licrcafLer slaled, wiien 
— to boeome a law — it should not, necessarily, 
need the concurrence of the Min Shen Gi in. 
Thus a bill, having gone through this process 
of preparation in the Min Shen Gi in, would be 
returned to the Nai-Kaku which would, then, 
hand it to the Genro In or not al their discretion. 
But, if it were forwarded, it must be accompa- 
nied by the record of the deliberation of the Min 
Shen Gi in. Having passed the Genro In, the 
law should bo returned to the Nai-Kaku. 

If, in the estimation of the Nai-Kaku, the 
laws, thus passed by the Genro In, were faulty, 
the Nai-Kaku could veto tliem ; but they should 
not be allowed to revise or amend tliem, A law, 
passed by the Genro hi , having been vetoed by 
the Nai-Kaku, the latter house should send it to 
the Min Shen Gi in togetlier with a statement of 
their reasons for vetoing it, and the Min Shen Gi 
in should be instructed lo report whether in their 
opinion the veto ought lo be removed or not. If 
the Grst, and the views expressed should be car- 
ried by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present, the Nai-Kaku , having been informed of 
it, should promulgate Ihe law without delay; bul, 
if the second, they should return it to the Genro 
In with both a copy of the veto and the reasons 
in support of it, and also a recoi'd of the Min 
Shen Gi in's proceedings in the case. On receipt 



of the message, the Genro In should rorlhwilh 
deliberate upon it, or else, appoint a day wlien 
this might be done. But, if the Genro In per- 
sisted in Iheir views, and the law was one that 
had relation, 

isl. to laying or collecting taxes, duties imports 
and excises; 

2nd. to paying the debts and providing for thii 
general welfare oi the empire ; 

3rd. to borrowing nnoney on the credit of the 
empire ; 

4th. to regulating commerce with foreign na- 
tions ; 

5lh. to establishing rules of naluralizalion and 
laws of bankiniptcies throughout Ihe empire ; 

6tli. to coining money, regulating the value 
thereof and of foreign coin, or else fixing the | 
standard of weight and measures ; 

7tk. lo providing for the punishment of coun- 
terfeiting the securities and current coins of tlie 
empire; 

Slh. lo establishing post-offices and post-roads; 

9lh. to promoting, at pnblic expense, the 
progress of science, industry, agriculture or useful ] 
arts by securing, for limited times, to authors | 
and inventors, the exclusive right to their respect- 
ive writings and discoveries or establishing mo- 
(lell'arms, or industrial establishments for the 
promotion of tcclinical knowledge; 
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Wth. to ihe codification of national customs ; 
or the establishment ol tribunals inferior to the 
Dai Shin in ; or the regulation of public expen- 
diture of any sort; or to works done in the inte- 
rest of the state or municipalities, provisions for 
the poor, repression of misdemeanors or breach 
of regutions by fines, or kindred subjects, revision 
of the law regulating the election of the members 
ol the Genro In , Min Shen Gi in or ken councils ; 
then, and in such cases, it should be the duty of 
the Nai-Kaitu to forward the law to the Min Shen 
Gi in with instruction to lake action upon it; and 
it could not be promulgated unless it were passed 
by that Iiouse by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. But if it wero so passed, then it 
would be the duly of the Nai-Kaku to promulgate 
it forthwith and as passed by the Min Shen 
Gi in. 

But if the law were one that bad reference to 
mailers, such as are staled hereafter, or those 
kindred to them it need not be sent to the Min 
Shen Gi in ; — viz : Definition and punishment of 
acts consliluling piracy and felony, or offences 
against the laws of nations ; — Declaration of war, 
grant of letters of manjue and reprisal, and the 
making of rules concerning captures on land and 
support of standing armies, of a navy, or o( a 
central police force, provided Ihe expense of doing 
the same did not exceed appropriations made by 



law ; — The making ol Irealies ; — Tlie making ol 
rules for Ihc governiTieiil and regulation of the 
land and naval forces and olhor public services; — 
The making of all laws necessary Tor carrying inlo 
effect Ihe foregoing powers, or oilier powers vested, 
by law, in Ihe Nai-Kaku or in any olher depart- 
ment of the executive branch or officers thereof. 
All such laws should be sent to the Mikado who 
would either remove or maintain Ihe Nai-Kaku's 
veto. II [he first, the law should be promulgated 
within a fixed day by the Nai-Kaku ; but, if the 
second, the bill should be considered lost. 

Whenever His Majesty the Mikado would judge 
proper, he could dissolve the Min Shen Gi in 
and call upon the Delegate-Electors to elect a new 
house. 

Each house, whether the Min Shen Gi in, or the 
Genro In, and the ken councils as well should keep 
a journal of its proceedings and from lime to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may, 
in their judgment, require secrecy; and the yeas 
and nays of the members of either house, on any 
(■juestion, should, at the request of one fifth of 
those present, be entered on the journal. Besides, 
the national press should be encouraged to 
publish regular records ol their proceedings and , 
thus, whether the Nai-Kaku should make good 
use or not of the assistance afforded to it by these 
tlu-ee bodies would be shown by the actual results 



of their joint labors. Naturally , the industry of 
the Genro In in filling its duties, would be greatly 
influenced by thai exhibited by the Nai-Kattu in 
which all the bills would originate. But while 
the people, being eitliM\benefited,or injured in 
their intccests by the Caulta of the Nai-Eaku, 
would be able to base their opinion of that body 
upon actual experience, the Mikado would have 
noihing practical lo guide him but mere reports ; 
and, thus, in serious cases in which he would be 
called upon lo pass final judgments upon the 
official action of the Nai-Kaku, he must necessa- 
rily feel embarrassed for want of sufficient light 
before him. 

It is in anticipation ol such a possible contin- 
gency, and with a view to afford the people the 
facilities for redress, the want ol which has been 
shown in chapter III ^ that the creation of the 
Privy Council suggested itself. As we have seen, 
the representations made by the ken councils 
upon matters of general politics requiring the 
action of the Emperor, must be handed lo one 
of the members of the Privy Council residing in 
the district in which the ken is situated. When, 
among such representations, there should be 
found any that had been passed by a two-thirds 
majority of the kens and thai expressed a wanl ol 
confidence in the Nai-Kaku , il should be the 

'' See pagds 70, H and fullowitig. 
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duly of Ihe President of liie Privy Council Lo 
loi'ward a formal notification of the fad to His 
MiijesLy the Mikado, to the President of the Nai- 
fvaku, to the Genro In and the Min Shen Gi in. 
As to the Mikado, it would be binding upon 
him, in virtue of such a solemn oath as he took 
in 1868*, to dissolve the Nai-Kaku and appoint 
a new one. Tliis would constitute Ihe saiely valve 
of which I spoke in chapter III ^ and through 
which all unsual popular pressure could expand 
otherwise than in such scenes of violence and 
bloodshed as desolated Japan last year. 

Laws , having been enacted in due form 
should be promulgated in the name of the 
Emperor, and Llie In, Sho and Shi, with the 
municipalities and kens as assistants, and acting 
upon the directions of the Nai-Kaku, would be 
expected to execute them. Chiefs of departments 
would enjoy, in both the Genro In and the Min 
Shen Gi in, the privilege lo advise or give in- 
formation which they have in the Genro In under 
the terms of the regulations of the 14lh of April, 
-1875'". 

The judicial powers, under this system, would 
conlinue lo be vesled in the judges ol both Ihe Dai 
Shin in and inferior courts as presently organized. 

>< See pagc^31 Mtd-S^-. 

^ See page 71. 

'" See nole 17, page 50 
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And lliese judges should hold Iheir offices during 
good behavior. The powers of the Dai Shin in 
should extend lo all cases in law and equity 
arising under this organization, the laws of Iha 
empire, and treaties made or which may be made 
under their authority ; to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which 
the Nai-Kaku, or any olficors appointed by them 
were a party. 

The trials of all crimes should be held in the 
ken where they were committed; but, when not 
committed within any ken, the trial should be at 
such place or places as may be fixed by law. But 
all such trials, whether before the Dai Shin in or 
other courts, should be public and conducted 
with all speed practicable in view of the fur- 
therance of the ends of justice. This, we see, 
brings us to the application ol the laws ; and 

I that is, we may well say, to one of the most 

* difficult portions of our task. 

There are a thousand professors, in the law 
ichools of either Europe or America, that could 
aid the Japanese legislators in codifying the 
national customs or arranging rules of criminal 
procedure and generally placing the national legis- 
lative and judicial systems in harmony with the 
other improved circumstances of the empire. 

I But, what is beyond the task of any one, either 

rwithin or without the land, is to improvise the 



many magistrates that must be silling in the 
courts bel'ore any one can presume to say, that, 
there being laws in Japan, there is also, in 
the sense generally attached lo the word, an 
adminislration oC justice there. In this position 
it has occurred to me that it might be wise for 
Japan , during the fifteen or twenty years that it 
will take her to form a body of magistrates, to 
associate with the native judges, foreigners who 
would aid the former in properly fulfilling 
Iheir functions. The engagement of these foreign 
allach^s would be for fifteen or twenty years, 
after which Iheir services could be dispensed 
with. But, during their terra, they would be 
irremovable except for causes of the gravest 
nature, and, like Japanese subjects, Ihey would be 
amenable to the laws and tribunals of the empire. 
They would be atlaclied only to tlie higher courts 
of Osaka, Nagasaki, Miyagi and Tokio, or such 
as could be appealed to from the decisions of the 
local courts and, without their written assent, 
court verdicts, in a certain class of cases, would 
not be binding. 

If these measures were decreed and, pending 
the revision of the existing, treaties, H. M. the 
Mikado should invite transient immigration to 
direct its course towards Japan, his call, I feel 
quite sure, would be eagerly responded lo from 
many quarters ; and those whom it would induce 
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lo come lo Japan would be welcomed by the 
people. For under the new syslem of administra- 
lion of justice, not only all desirable guarantee 
would be given to the class of respectable foreign- 
ers, whose co-operation the people would be 
interested lo secure, but, besides, ample pro- 
tection would be afforded to natives. In cases 
of their becoming associated with foreigners in 
business outside of the treaty ports, the approval 
of the terms of association by both native judges 
andoneof the foreign assessors to one of the higher 
courts together with a record of the articles of 
partnership, thus approved, in the local court 
within whose jurisdiction the parlies lo this 
contract resided would be required. 

The Nai-Kaku should be composed of the Dai- 
jo Dai-Jin, Sa Dai-Jin, U Dai-Jin, and of the 
heads of the several Depaiimenls, with the Dai-jo 
Dai-Jin and Sa Dai-Jin as President and vice- 
President respectively. Before taking Iheir seals 
of oifice from Ylis Majesty, these high officers 
should be required to take an oath before the 
Gods that they would fulfill their functions in the 
Nai-Kaku as required by law ; that they would 
never, either directly or indirectly, interfere with 
the assembling of the Genro In, theMin Shen Gi 
in, or the ken councils ; but, that, on the contrary, 
they would aid these bodies in the execution of 
their duties to Ihe best of their knowledge and 
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abililj; lliat Lhcy would never endeavor lo deprive 
llie kens o( their freedom , nor the people therein 
of their natural rights, unless it be in case ol 
rebellion or invasion of Ihe territory , or as public 
salety otherwise rendered a resort to such extreme 
measures necessary ; and that they would enforce 
all laws to the best of their ability; that, every 
year, at tlie opening of the deliberations of both 
the Genro In and the MinShenGiin, they 
would address these bodies upon the slate of 
the country ; and that they would cause such 
laws to be made as, in their judgment, would be 
best suited to the circumstances of the empire. 
The Nai-Kaku should appoint to all the olfices 
in the government from hsls furnished by the heads 
of departments ; but all commissions should be 
issued in the name ot the Mikado. 

The members of the Privy Council should re- 
ceive a salary from the Imperial Treasury. They 
should be expected to give their advice to the 
Sovereign without partiality or fear ; to hold 
themselves free from corruption ; to ioster good 
and promote loyal feeling among the people, by 
themselves faithfully observing the laws and 
regulations decided upon, and, in case of need, 
by aiding in their enforcement by moral pressure 
upon the population. Besides, the Privy Council 
should be called upon to divide itself into tem- 
porary commissions i'or the consideration of any 
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business that does not come within the jurisdiction 
of any other branch of the government. It should 
assemble, also , after the dec/ease of the Sovereign 
to proclaim his successor and to receive, from 
the latter , a re-af firmation , by oath taken before 
the Gods, of the franchises granted to the people 
by his predecessors. Finally, the Council might 
intervene in case of insanity of the Mikado , or of 
internal dissensions in the midst of the Imperial 
family. And they would also perform all such duties 
as are now in the province of the Ku-Nai-Sho. The 
latter, after the establishment of the Privy Council , 
should be abolished. 

Whenever two-thirds of the several ken councils , 
through the Min Shen Gi in, should request a 
change to this temporary form of government, the 
Nai-Kaku should direct the Genro In to embody 
the desired change in a law; and the said law 
should be SaSetM by me Nai-Kaku , after it had 
been assented to by a ty^o-thirds vote of the ken 
councils, called upon to meet for the purpose , and 
finally approved by His Majesty the Mikado. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

RECONSTRUCTION { contiiiued ). 



The ancient and much revered principle of 
Imperial rule by delegation of powers to an indi- 
vidual or to a board, can be fully reconciled to 
the spirit of llie Oath of 1868, and, therefore, it 
forms the basis of our plan of political reconstruct- 
ion as presented in chapter VII. I say that this 
principle ' agrees wich the Oath , not because it 
is so expressely stated in the Oath but merely 
from the fact that the Oath is silent upon that 
subject, and, from its silence, I mfer its assent 
to the principle. Fori! is logical to suppose that, 
il it had been the intention of the august writer of 
the Oath that Japanese sovereigns should retain 
more than general supervising powers or that 
they should exercise their powers contrary to the 
old principle of Japanese government, he would 
have granted a constitution to the nation wherein 
would have been carefully laid down and minutely 
explained all he wished to be done for (he people; 
instead of which he merely issued the general 

'See page 135- 



directions contained in Ihe Oath , leaving lor his 
servants to do,. with regards to details, what his 
general instructions had lelt unprovided for. And, 
besides, this broad rule of government, as we have 
seen , reconciles itself with the principles * adopted 
by the best esteemed modern writers, and it was 
only that portion of the ancient national fabric that 
was barbarous which it entered into the designs o( 
the writer of the Oath to abolish ^ Another reason 
why the writer could never have had in contempla- 
tion the repeal of this sound rule, is that, if it were 
done away with, the sovereign, as anticipated by 
Mr. Shimadzu Saburo, must be made responsible 
for acts in which he has no participation * and 
from which , as Mr. Soyeshima so justly observes , 
the people are often exposed to suffer unbearable 
wrongs at the will of an irresponsible bureau- 
cracy *■. It is believed thai a suitable remedy has 
been provided against this last evil by means 
of both the modification introduced in the 
mode of legislation ^, combined with the substi- 
tution of the vote of want of confidence by the 
ken councils ' for the barbarous expedient for 



' See page 74. 

a See article iih of the oalh, page 32. 

* See page-fle.-S7 

= See pages 62, 63, 61, 65, 66 and C7. 

'See pages 136, 137, U6 lo 4&». /X2. 

' See pngcs 152, 153 aod 154. 



redress of grievances in past ages'*. And, by 
the creation of bolh ilio ken councils and llie 
Majorats, a considerable alleviation of the sufferings 
arising from an excess of centralization, as com- 
plained of by thelale and most lamented Mr. Kido ^ 
would be afTorded to the provinces situated lar 
away from the great centers of govern ment, Tokio 
and Osaka. 

With the emancipation ol the kens from almost 
all control by the government in what relates to 
certain affairs, the responsibility of much of what 
is now done by the government, under the pre- 
sent system, would be borne by the people's 
servants in each ken ; while the Min Shen Gi in, 
the Nai-Kaku and the Genro In would be made 
answerable lor the rest; and in every case the 
Mikado would be held free from blame, his 
name, hencf;forward , never coming before the 
people except as that of a blessed father and 
protector. Neither would the creation of the 
Majorat system give less happy results. For if 
the Nobles' domains were judiciously located, with 
the view to industrial advancement in the several 
kens, they would necessarily become the centers 
from which information and enterprise would 
among the people"*, and, thus, the 



* See poges iO, i1, 76,77, H7,+t«nnd Hi 

° See pnger, SO, 61 and 6% 

'" See cliuplcr XI, first paragraph. 
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creation of the Majorats system would become 
the means ol transforming into a garden ol Heaven 
what to-day, the greater part of the three islands 
of Hondo, Shikoku and Kiushiu — not lo speak 
of cither Yesso or Riukiu — are, that is, a wilder- 
ness. 1 shall show, in chapter XI, what an im- 
mense field would be open, in this direction , to 
llie kuwazoku by the institution ol the Majorats. 

1 am aware that past experience would almost 
justify the apprehensions that, doubtless, will be 
entertained by many, that the kuwazoku would 
not be equal to the difficulties which such an 
undertaking will present. But, to my vision, 
these apprehensions are unfound ; lor we must 
remember that the kuwazoku class as well as the 
others are of the people; and, if we dis'iualify 
the former from undertaking their share of the 
work of national reconstruction , we must admit 
that the latter are incompetent also ; besides 
which all hopes of reform must be given up, and 
Japan, for a long time to come, must be satisfied 
to live under the Dictatorship of -1871. This is a 
conclusion, however, which, in presence of the 
facts brought to light in chapter IV, is absurd ", 
and which the chiefs of the present bureaucracy 
could not admit without laying themselves open to 
the suspicion that, if they upset both the shogunate 



' See pages 109, 110, III n 



and llie feudal &yslsm '^, it was less with the idea 
of restoring both the government of the country 
to its legitimate owner and the Ireedom of ancient 
times to the people than to substitute their own 
authority for that of the lallen powers , contrary 
to their trust under (he Oath ; and , possibly , they 
would make themselves liable to blame and 
censure by His Majesty the Mikado. For it was 
His Majesty's will that, from the lime he took 
the OaLh, no one in the empire should deviate 
Irom the course prescribed by il, noi even 
himself. By the terms ol the Oath the chiefs 
of the bureaucracy are bound to use their power 
with a view to the maintenance of the rights of 
all classes ; and one of the rights of the kuwa- 
zoku is that they shall be given all the oppor- 
tunities that are consistent with public good to 
maintain their position in the state ". The 
opportunities lliat would bo offered to the kuwa- 
zoku by the creation oi the Majorats, are of that 
order. To my vision , unless those opportunities 
are given to the kuwazoku, and the same are 
unproved by them, their existence as a class 
will be blighted. And from this, Imperial in- 
stitutions could but suffer. For although those 
have gained by the overthrown of feudalism, the 



" See (isges 32, 33 and 3i. 

" See |>ages 85, 86 and 87, and clause 3ii of llie Oalh, page 
3S, also nole 19', page lOi nod rollowiag. 



former could hardly exist without an arislocraey 
ol some sort. But an aristocracy would cease to 
be a support to the throne unless it fulfilled some 
useful functions near il. Those that we have j 
suggested are in every way worthy ol llie nobles ; I 
as mucl) so indeed as the profession of arms was 
of their ancestors. For I cannot see any difference 
between one who makes his country safe by I 
sword and one who insures its influence and i 
power by his labor ; and that is wliat the aristo- 
cracy of to-day would do if they devoted them- 
selves to the development of Iheir Majorats with i 
a view to the advancement of the interests of the 
kens. For, by this, they would contribute to the 
spreading, throughout the land, of the seeds of J 
knowledge, prosperity and wealth; and, in our J 
daysol ironclads, torpedoes, railroads, and other \ 
costly elements ol strength, knowledge, prosperity [ 
and wealth, combined with the other requisites that I 
Japan already possesses, would be equivalent to I 
influence and power. However, the kuwazoku [ 
could not perform their task without the aid of the | 
ken councils whose members, by their direct J 
local influence and authority, could best induce I 
the people to profit by both the examples of J 
industry and exceptional opportunities which the 1 
incumbents of Majorats would give them. 

One of the arguments against the creation of | 
the ken councils will be, 1 presume, that the! 
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people are too ignorant to lake care of their own 
affairs. This is the eternal reply of governments 
to all requests, by individuals, for independence; 
a reply, however, which is always contradicted 
by facts **. If the state had a part in the admi- 
nistration of the people's private affairs, doubtless, 
in some cases, its action would be beneficial, but 
how much oftener would it prove disastrous? How 
many industrial establishments are in Japan, and 
how many of those that are under the care of 
individuals are prosperous ? Nearly all. For if the 
latter were not flourishing they would not remain 
in existence. But, of those that are under the 
state's control how many are found to yield a 
profit, by the books of the 0-Kura-Sho ? Very 
few, if any. And thus is confirmed the principle 

** Edouard de Laboulave.— This assertion of the eminent 
French publicist is verified by what comes under our daily 
observation in Japan. In Yokohama for instance, c Canal 
walls — we read in the Japan Weekly MaU of February 23, 
1878 — owing to faulty construction crumble down without 
provocation every year, and the Bund has long since given up 
the attempt to contend with the annual storms and sinks into 
a mass of ruin with each recurring typhon. The bridges 
built of green wood begin to rot within six months of their 
completion and must by this time have cost ten times the first 
expense of stone bridges.* 

The roads of the settlement have not been made nor are 
they kept with more skill, care or economy. Upon this subject 
Mr. J. Lescasse, a civil engineer well known in the East, 
where he has gained a Irare experience, has published a va- 
luable paper that was reproduced in VEcho du Japon of the 
27 of February 1878. 



thai unless an individual is leR Croc to ruin himself, 
be will never prosper ; for it is in that freedom 
which , it is feared , may prove fatal to him that 
he will gain opportunities to enrich himself. And 
besides, let us revert in mind to tlie countries that 
are the pride of civilization, Athens, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Flanders ; all of them had free municipal 
organizations. Now look at those states which , 
spite of an apparent grandeur, sank without ever J 
finding the force to raise themselves again,! 
Egypt, Byzantium, India, Turkey; they were 
countries in wliich every thing was done by the 
state. If experience is not a delusion we must 
concede that we always have to return to indi- 
vidual freedom ". 

Neither can there be any apprehension that, if 
the Jcens were emancipaied from the state with 
regard to the administration of their individual , 
affairs, the old territorial aristocracy would rise 
again to power. For the functions of an aristo- 1 
cracy are regulated by the requirements of thftl 
times. Feudal aristocracy was born from mililaryl 
despotism under which the individual together ^ 
with all he possessed was bound to his master. 
Under the new regime nothing of the kind would 
exist. For although the nobles would enjoy certain J 
privileges which the other classes would no(l 
share, slill they would have no direct or formal I 

" Edouard de Laboulaje. 
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power over the people who, having become both 
free and responsible under a sysLem of govern- 
ment founded upon impartiality and justice '", 
would be bound to their lords by no other Hens 
than those that would spring (rora a community 
of interests and obligations for all to do their 
utmost, within their own spheres of action and 
in proportion to their forces, lights and means, 
for a common country. Thus, unlike what existed 
before 1871 ", under the Majorats system, all 
those, in the kens, who in reason could be said 
to have an interest in the commonwealth, as 
chiefs oi families and landowners , either directly 
or by proxy, would have their voices in the admi- 
nistration of affairs, the Emperor, as the most 
interested in the State — as made apparent by 
tradition and the right of conquest derived from 
Jin-mu Ten-0, — having the casting vote '*. 

Thus constituted, with the nobles as the head 
of the people and as part of the people at the same 
lime, Japanese society would become a body 
composed of various units strongly bound together, 
the object of whose functions in both private and 

'« See an. 3 o[ Ihe Oath. 

" The daimiates were abolished ia 1871 , see pBgea 33 and 34. 

" la LbL!< m&nniir, the Imperial power wodd cooliaae to be 
a divine fact he those who Lelieced in the supernatural 
priociples as conveyed by iradiiion ; while for those who did 
not believe in those prindples, it would be a mere historical 
fact to be legally asserted by force with the aid of all loyal 
au)>jeGt£, when necessary. 
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public lives would be llie performance oi reciprocal 
dulies and the observance of grave and pleasant 
responsibilities in the execution of which all , 
irom high lo low, would be equally interested. 
The most prominent among the ken's inhabitants, 
whether kuwazokus, shizokus, or heimins, would 
form a leading class from which the members of 
the ken councils and the municipal authorities 
as well would probably be selected, and in which 
the kuwazokus, through inspirations received 
irom both above and below, would exercise a 
special and, at the same time, most salutary 
influence. As members of the Privy Council and 
as residents of the kens, Ihey would be a sort of 
link between the Sovereign and the people, and 
they would be in a better position than any one 
else to maintain in perfect and constant harmony 
and accord the several elements of the public 
body. 

What had made the feudal lords so powerlul 
was less their intrinsic worth, al any time, than 
the prestige attached to Iheir functions and the 
notion so generally spread among the people that 
upon their continuance in their executive duties, 
depended the safety of the commonwealth '". But 
now that this prestige has vanished and that all 
see that, without the aid ol the old aristocracy 
the empire has grown stronger than it ever was, 

" See Dole, jjage 3S. 



Ihe polilica! hold wliich the nobles had upon the 
population has entirely given away. 

In order to carry the loyal wishes of both 
Messrs. Shimadzu Saburo and Soyeshima that 
His Majesty the Mikado and His people should be 
shielded from the consequences of possible malad- 
ministration by the members of the Nai-Kaku, 
it was necessary to make the latter responsible 
for their acts. This, with the present form of 
national government which, as we have seen, the 
Oath made it imperative to preserve, was espe- 
cially difficult. For the members of the Min Shen 
Gi in through whom the nation might have raised 
its voice, they being its delegates, were, at the 
same lime, the servants of the very men the 
removal of whom it would have been their duty 
to secure*". And the act, although consistent 
with the duties they owed to the people, would 
have been inconsistent with those that bound 
Ihem to the Nai-Kaku. But what the members of 
the Min Shen Gi in could not have done with 
propriety the nation itself could readily undertake. 
The position of the latter, as regards the Sovereign 
and his dynasty, under the most revered tradi- 
tions, those indeed by the influence of which, as 
we have seen^', the Imperial sceptre is kept firm 
in the Mikado's hands, is peculiar. Truly, by 

*■ See pages 136, 148 and U9, 
^' See note U, page 12&, 



lliese Iraditions, the dynasty is anterior and even 
superioi" to the nation ; for it is the dynasty that 
has made the country. Bat, at the same lime, 
llie Mikados can do nothing against or without 
the nation. The dynasty has rights upon the 
country, under these revered traditions ; but, 
under these same traditions, the nation has also 
rights upon the dynasty ; for the latter cr,n exist 
only in connection with the former. And should 
the Mikado, either owing to the errors, neglect or 
crimes of those to whom his powers are delegated, 
ever fail lo execute the sacred mandate which 
he has received from heaven, the nation would 
have the right to complain ; and thus we see 
the portion of our political mechanism, that refers 
lo hoih the responsibihty of the Nai-Kaku and 
the passing of the vote of wanl of confidence by 
the ken councils ", under the most respected 
lexis of native constitutional law, is in order. For 
it is the nation that should be understood to 
speak whenever a vole of want of confidence 
should be passed by the ken councils. And 
besides, however irresistible the attitude of the 
people's representatives would be in such cases , it 
could not be held to imply, in the least degree, 
a want of respect on the part of His Majesty's 
servants and faithful subjects towards their 
Sovereign. For their action would be conformable 

" See pages 152, 1&3 and 16i. 
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Lo standing orders issued from' the throne with 
a view to the protection of its occupants, forever, 
against their own neglect or imprudence. 

With regard to the passage of the vote of 
want of confidence by the ken councils, owing 
lo the distance at whicli those whose votes must 
be secured are from eacli other, the influence of 
the press would bo necessarily substituted I'or 
that of tlie tribune ; and the greater difficulties that 
would be encountered in making use of theformer, 
as compared to the falter, are easily understood. 
But that would be an advantage rather than 
otherwise. For in passing the vole of want of 
confidence, the ken councils would not aim at the 
same results wliich representative assemblies in 
Europe have in view, when passing resolutions 
hostile to ministries, viz : lo inffuence the politics 
of their government wiih regard to certain matters 
of detail. Their object would be to bring an end 
to a state of affairs which the nation had become 
unable to bear-^— a most serious step indeed. And 
the very difficulties encountered in securing the 
passage of the vote would constitute the best 
security that the measure would never be abused. 

Bui however necessary it might be that the 
passage of the vole of want of confidence could 
not be too easily secured, it was not less impor- 
tant to make sure that when, in extreme cases, 
Lhe nation's voice should rise it would not be in 



vain. The guarantee that it would be prompLly 
listened to must be derived either irom the letter 
o( a constitutional enactment or from absolute 
power given (o tlie people to enforce a hearing 
of their complaints. Our reasons I'or inclining to 
the latter are apparent. The weakness of consli- 
tuLional securities, in actual practice, is well 
known. No nation ever trusted more Lo that 
kind of guarantees than France — with what 
results we have already had occasion lo say in 
former chapters — and no country less than 
England *^ As a matter of course the British 
people ware bound to record every successive 
progress tliey made on the road to political free- 
dom ; but they never placed more dependence on 
these records than they deserved. Even the 
magna charta, they regard in no other light 
than that of a personal contract between them- 
selves and their rulers, liable to be disregarded 
by the latter whenever favorable opportunities 
occur. Hence their care in renewing it at the 
commencement o( so many reigns in order to 
make it binding upon every successive sovereign. 
Lord Coke reckons no less than thirly-two of these 
successive confirmations and they all fixed in the 
minds of men an inseparable connection between 
the grant of supplies and the means of redress 
for grievances. The house of commons put forth, 

^ Chapters 1 and V. 
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at different periods, the claims to its peculiar 
privileges and its general powers. As early as 
the reigns of Richard II ^* and Henry VI **, we 
find it refusing to proceed in the public business 
without a sufficient answer *®. Its action in these 
cases was never long resisted, as it would have 
been suicidal for the British kings to have done 
so ; but not more so than it would be for the 
Mikados to turn a deaf ear to the vote of want 
of confidence passed by the ken councils. For 
we must remember that it would enter into 
the powers of both the Min Shen Gi in and the 
Genro In to vote the budget ; and , if the sove- 
reign could so far forget himself as to fail to 
fulfill his Oath, the Min Shen Gi in would be 
justified in refusing its co-operation with him till 
he had complied with the nation's wishes. 

I now come to the election of the members of 
both the Min Shen Gi in and the ken councils. 
Our reasons to have those elected by delegate- 
electors instead of directly by the people, are 
apparent. At all times the people of Japan have 
looked upon their masters as their guides ; and 
for years to come yet, yielding to habits of old, 
in all serious undertakings they will look to some 
one above them for guidance. And it is natural 
to suppose that, in the absence of their former 
lords, their choices will fall upon those prominent 

«* 1377-1399.-«5 14-22-U71.-«6 William Eiiipson. 



men who, by Ihe weighL of llieir personal worlh 
and superiorily, will bo naturally brougbl lo the 
front as a sort of moral masters and directors -'; 
and those are the men whom they would select to 
represent them , as Delegate-Electors , at the elec- 
tions of the members of both the ken councils 
and the Min Shen Giin^'*. And owing lo the 
large number of Delegate-Electors IhaL would have 
to be elected, the selections made in such cases 
would probably include the whole body to be 
chosen for the higher house^ But while the 
qualifications o( these superior men as body, 
would be easily perceptible to ali^lhe shades of 
merit by which some of them would recommend 
themselves to the Delegate-Electors lor election lo 
seals in either the ken councils or the Min Shen 
Gi in, would require a keener perception than at 
present distinguishes the masses. It may be that, 
in return for those advantages, the resull of the 
elections would prove at first Loo aristocratic. Bui, 
lo our vision, this would not be an inconvenience 
for, as we believe, it would tend to bring to the 
front such persons as we have spoken of in chap- 
ter IV, and who, as we know, would recommend 
themselves by an intellectual and moral superior- 
ity; and, being such, those persons would be 
better filled than any others, to lead the nation, 

" See pages *8fl and m. 
^^ See page Hi. 



now that its aspiralions are about to be unlolded 
under llie circumstances foreseen in chapter IV ^^ 
and by the means which, in anticipation of the 
people's gradual advance towards maturity, have 
been provided in the concluding paragragh of 
chapter VII '". This result, I need not say, a system 
of direct suffrage would never give. 

It is not without reasons that I have made it 
an absolute condition of competency that electors 
should have, at least, one male child either 
issued Ironi marriage or adopted. For upon the 
number of grown and educated men in the 
population , depends in a great measure national 
wealth and power; each male adult being, like 
anything else that is susceptible of production, 
an accumulated capital representing all the ad- 
vances required to rear and educate him and 
biing him to the point which he has attained at 
that age, and in which he will be capable of 
producing so much for the nation. And that is 
why a reduction in the population, as tending to 
reduce the sources of production, is considered 
so injurious to the welfare of nations, and why 
every thing that is apt to encourage its increase 
is so much favored. The Jews had nothing else in 
view when they honored fecundity. At Rome laws 
after laws were enacted to encourage marriage. 

*> See piiges 111 aud 112. 
'" See page 159. 
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There, the consideration .1 ciiizen enjoyed was 
in proportion to the number of children he had. 

It may be objected that, by making the posses- 
sion o( male children , the main instrument of 
production, andofland, themain source ol wealth, 
the leading qualifications for electors, I evidenced 
a marked partiality for agriculture , arts and manu- 
factures in preference to exterior commerce. Slill 
nothing ol the kind exists. What I thought was 
this: that, since there can hardly be any exterior 
commerce in Japan i(, in it, there is nothing to 
trade in, and, cei'lainly, nothing to trade in, if 
there is nothing produced from the soil, it has 
seemed to me that, for the Mikado to give too 
great encouragement to exterior commerce before 
the interior resources of the country are de- 
veloped , would be , in reality , doing Ihe very worst 
thing possible towards furthering the interests of 
foreign trade. For, by unduly diverting the capi- 
tal of the people from the work oF developing the 
resources of the country, he would be depriving 
commerce of the very elements required (or its 
support. And, besides, home industry is much 
more important to Japan than foreign trade ; 
for while there could not be any just and durable 
wealth or power in the country witliout interior 
industrial activity, there could be much of both 
without an extensive exterior trade, if only the 
resources ol the country were fully developed. 



In may be objecledaiso that, by our system of 
representation , excellent men , who in every way 
are qualified to exercise the duties to which [he 
most responsible chiels of families, or their substi- 
tutes would be eligible, are totally excluded by 
the fact of their being too poor to fulfill the 
conditions o( ehgihility to both the fuoctions of 
Delegate-Electors and electors. This, however, 
would not be the case, necessarily, in practice. 
In France it has long been the rule that no one 
could be au elector or be elected to sit in the 
halls of national representation unless he paid a 
land lax of some importance, and, thus, many 
worthy men were theoretically at one time, 
excluded from both the polls and the political 
representation; and were in fact, so excluded, 
until their merits becoming known, the people, 
by placing sufficient property in their names, 
removed the disability. The same could be done 
in Japan with regard to those who under the 
conditions 1 am considering , would not be eligible 
to Ihe positions for which theywouM be, otherwise, 
so well qualified. 

It would also appear that, under our mode of 
election, Delegate-Electors must necessarily be 
drawn from among a super-annualed class of 
persons, the conservative tendencies of whom 
would deprive the several delegations from fights 
which a more progressive element might afford 



Ihem. This however, we believe, is not to be 
apprehended with the option we give to Ihe chiefs 
of families of sending their sons to the polls as 
their permanent subsLilutes ; it being cusloniary 
in Japan with old men to retire from the direction 
of family affairs alter transferring the same to one 
of the male children, with the understanding that 
they shall be provided for as Inkio (independent 
gentlemen) for the rest of their days ; and it is to 
the sons of these persons, that is to men in all 
the vigor of both mind and body, that, in many 
eases, would devolve the duties of Delegate- 
Electors. Again, under the system of general 
consultation, in important cases, among the * 
members of the Japanese household not only the 
male children who have attained the age of 
manhood, hut, confidential servants as well the 
conservative element that would represent the 
family at the elections, in the fabric we have 
described, would never be apt to have the 
sweeping influence which, under similar circum- 
stances, would be left to it in other countries. 

The Nai-Kaku could never perform its work of 
national reconstruction with lights solely derived 
from the Min Shen Gi in, however well selected 
that assembly might be. For, in this task, this 
high directing body must be aided by the whole 
nation ; and the Min Shen Gi in, although elected 
by the whole people, would represent but a 



portion of llie empire. For a nation is necessarily 
composed of two essential elements: — Isl. the 
people taken individually and as simple units ; 
2d. tlie social functions, the various groups, etc. 
One single chamber like the Min Shen Gi in , 
named by the suffrage ol the people or their 
delegates, taken as simple units, possibly may not 
contain a single magistrate, general, professor or 
administrator. Such an assembly, therefore, may 
not represent what may be called the moral 
influences of the country which lliese several 
groups of persons form ^'. Thus, it is absolutely 
necessary that by the side of such an assembly 
elected by the people without distinction of 
professions, titles or social classes, there be 
another body representing the various capacities, 
the various interests without which, as we have 
seen in chapter I ^', there is no organized society 
possible. The Genro In, in our system, would be 
that assembly. 

The mode adopted by us for the formation of 
this high chamber is readily explained. From the 
nature of the services the Genro In is expected 
lo render under present peculiar circumstances 
of the empire, it will be understood that its 
members would have less occasion to guard in 
their integrity those institutions or interest 

■" Ecnesl Reoan. 

" See p.iees 12 and 13. 
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which, in western countries, are called per- 
manent than to lake good heed to the incessant 
change now going on in the empire, and by 
which certain interests or prejudices, for instance 
the Imperial institutions or the people's harmless 
fancies^ for or against certain things, may not be 
unnecessarily affected. And, therefore, the lights 
that might have been thrown on discussions of 
which these changes would be the subject in the 
halls of the Genro In by men selected without 
regard to their former experience, aud appointed 
for life, as are, in England (or instance, Ihe 
members of the house of lords, could have been 
but deceptive. And that is why the members of 
the Genro In , under our plan , are to be appointed 
from the several representative districts, and for 
short terms, so that not only the lights they may 
afford may be local, but, morever be often 
renewed. It would rest with the government to 
see that the persons selected had the required 
wisdom. 

The grouping ol the people into representative 
districts regardless of ken divisions, by render- 
ing possible the union of the several elements 
of the population, having the same territorial 
interests, and spread over the old clans grounds, 
would afford the electors singular lacilities for 
transacting their business in the old style, without 



for all Ihat, as we have seen, giving Ihem any 
of the old power of mischief. 

We doubt not that the feature of our plan 
by which the Dai-Jins, as members of the Nai- 
Kaku, would be made liable to fall from their 
high positions at the will o( the people, will be 
criticized as too radical. For it is yet the law in 
Japan that only the princes of the blood , the 
kuge's and the former territorial nobles can be 
appointed Dai-Jin"; and the ultimate result of 
the innovation we propose to introduce would be 
to make these positions accessible to all classes. 
To our vision, however, this would prove rather 
an advantage than otherwise. For, at the present 
critical stage of the nation's existence, the best 
men must be at the helm ; and we believe that 
the mechanism we have devised is apt to place 



** See pages UrS^35 and 36, also note 1, Fourth, page 87. 
1 may add that it is an article of the Sioto fiilh Itiat aobady but 
lliose in wlioae veins Imperial blood runs are capable of great 
deeds. Thus are ejtplaiaed the efforls made by all Sioloisls 
writers Id prove thai Taiko Sama was of the generation of the 
Emperors. We read Id the Dai- Nippon Kuibiyakit-Yurai-ilci: 

Among the aocieot and llie modern heroes who have been 
raised lo the rank of general-iD-cbief, nod held great power in 
the CDUDlry, there has never been a man related to a common per- 
son. Thus Taira-no-kiyomorivi!i5 of the g-'neralion of the Em- 
peror, and the Udaisho of Kamakum, Hojio, Shognn Askikaga 
and Uftiota were all descendants of the EnipTors. From Ibis ihe 
conclusion is forced upon us Ihat Taiko must have been of the 
same generation as the Emperor, as is wrilien in the Tai-on-kf, 
and that it is not proper for the people to say : Ta^o was 
» man who was gradually promoted from the lowest rank, 
having first been a common laborer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RECONSTRUCTION ( Continued ). 



If the Japanese were really as stationary as they 
are said by some to be, Ibe plan of temporary re- 
construction we have submitted, would exhibit a 
radical defect to which there would be no possible 
correctives. For it would tend to place Japan, 
with regard to progress, in conditions that 
would be worse than those in which she now 
is. We have urged the extension of individual 
freedom and the contraction oi the powers of the 
central government, while the reverse is wanted. 
For if, indeed, the people are stationary by 
nature, the more,freedom is given to them the 
more fixed in -lEeway, also, they will remain. 
Conservatism is their tancy, and they have been 
placed in the condition in which they can give 
themselves to it best. In fact, what was apt to 
make them change, if this was to be done at 
all, was a still greater intervention by the state 
in their individual affairs than they, now, submit 
to. For if the stale's intrusion is objected to, on 
■ principle, in the case of progressive races, it is 



because ii unnecessarily keeps ihem back ; and 
if wilh those lliat are conservative it is sought 
alter, it is as a means to bring about the desired 
changes in their tendencies. Wilh the former, as 
a rule, the slate's interlerence can only be a drag, 
while, wilh the latter, it becomes a stimulant that 
is indispensable and which would be especially 
beneficial in Japan just now, lor the men in power 
Uiere are progressive while we suppose the people 
Lo be naturally stationary, 

However I see no evidence that the Japanese 
are so opposed to progress. True enough, llie 
people are slow in submitting themselves lo the 
ibrces that have thrown us into the restless kind of 
life we lead. But this is not owing to an organic 
disposition, to be accounted lor by a peculiarity of 
race, or one that has been brought about by 
climate — and, which, therefore, is irremediable — 
but it has been acquired through customs, and 
there are no reasons why il might not be corrected 
by a change of practice. Indeed, if the Japanese 
were stationary by nature Ihey would have never 
changed Iheir course, as we know from their 
history they have done repeatedly. It they are 
merely imitative, when, in the seventh century, 
they came in contact wilh China, they would 
have been satisfied with copying her ; and this , 
as we know they have not done '. Now what 

' See pages 2, 3 and 130. 



happened to Japan, in this case, is what would 
have befallen any nation, under similar circum- 
stances, however original and progressive it 
might have been. If we look back, we see 
her, at the end of the i6th century, when her 
flag was yet flying everywhere, from the straits 
of Lapeyrousi! to the gulf of Bengal, al Chefoo, 
Foochow, Formosa, the Philippines and Siam, 
exhibiting ilie same degree of enterprise as charac- 
terized the most advanced nations of that lime. 
But suddenly, after 1600, having been violently 
withdrawn from this field, we find her forcibly 
kept in the same groove for nearly 300 years , and 
leading an existence in which every channel of 
activity was as minutely and strictly marked out 
as is yet practiced in China *, and excluding 

^ In Cliina ihe various ceremonies lobe observed \n marriage, 
funerals and mouraing, liospiialiiies, religious worship, ihe 
conducl of iioslitilies, llie shape of houses, the measures of 
capacily, of length and weight, are lined by law. To make any 
innovation in those things is a capital offence. (See tlie <'^anoa 
of Sbun, pan 8, and the Doctrine of the Mean, Ch. XXVHI). 
lyeyasu wrotu in his Legacy : t Petitions having in view (he 
recovery of land should be taken into considei'aiioo, " ' ; but 
if there exist the slightest objection, according to aocieni 
usages, il is strictly prohibited to entertain them.t (Chapl. 7CVI). 
( In Ibe absence of precedent, forbid the mthing of new 
grouod, new water courses and so forth, and ihe framing of 
any new measures of what kind soever. Know thai distur- 
bances always arise from such innovations.! (Chap. XVII). And 
again : fl is forbidden to alter a faulty rejpilation if, through 
inadvertency, it has been allowed to remain io forcii during 
fifty years. > (Cbapl. XVIll). 



necessity loi'refleclion or mental labor among the 
several classes. Thus the agriculturist knew tlial 
just enough rice must be produced to satisfy the 
requisitions of his lord, and his own wants ; and 
the rice was produced accordingly. Willi him there 
were no such anxieties and thoughts about distant 
markets to which his crops might be shipped 
with a view to the realization of a larger profit, 
as burdened the mind ol his European contem- 
porary. Unless he was told to produce more 
than usual, or to dispose of his crops in a 
different way from that dictated by the routine of 
years gone by, he had no conception that there 
might be reasons why he should do so. With 
the manufacturer it was , in a measure , very much 
Ihe same. He had no possible requirements of 
foreign countries to anticipate, no rival industries 
to frustrate in meeting exceptional demands, no 
unusual facilities of communication to avail him- 
self of in the furtherance of his enterprise and 
daring, and the baffling of competition. The 
activity of those agents of production was, there- 
fore, circumscribed within the narrowest limits ; 
and the more so that each bad its specialty. As 
many functions as there were in the great work 
of production, as many men were required to 
perform them. Every individual in each class had 
his life's duties marked out in advance. Not 
only man but the soil itself was limited. This 



province made a specially of bronzes, Ihal of 
porcelain, this of silk and that of lacquer'. The 
local rulers had the right, which Ihey often 
exercised, of preventing the exit from their do- 
minions, not only of the products of industry and 
agriculture, but even of the producers themselves. 
All in the empire were forbidden to entertain 
relations with outsiders. And, in order to make 
sure that this system of absolute national seclusion 
should be strictly enforced, the shape of sea-going 
vessels was carefully altered so as to render them 
unfitted for distant voyages; and all foreigners, 
landing in Japan, except the Dutch, at Nagasaki, 
who were kept from holding free communications 
with the natives, were to be put to death. Even 
China had never been submitted to such a regime. 
However, the people became gradually so accus- 
tomed to this mode of existence thai it would 
have been difficult to induce them to give it up ; 
for knowing that , by constantly keeping themselves 
in readiness to meet ihe calls expected in the 
regular order of things the various necessities of 
life would never fail them , they were satisfied with 
their lot. This indifference to every thing but the 
indispensable, together with llie firm belief, which 
a large number of them still entertain , that they 
were living in the land of the Gods governed by 
God-man , gradually induced the idea among all 

^ See Appendix B. 



that, lo act ollierwise, would be impious in the I 
sighl or that Heaven from which Lheir blessings i 
were derived. iLwas only at rare intervals that ihe^ 
fancy or caprice of the lords of the land could I 
break the monotony. When a new palace was | 
built, a distinguished guest received , or a noble's 
son or daughter married, then special work was I 
required. But to meet such demands, only a little ' 
more labor or skill than ordinary *eFy wanted. 
Certainly no unusual combination of trade was 
demanded ; and i( the experience of any one 
engaged in the production of these special demands I 
profited, it was only that of the mechanics who, 
naturally enough , had the ambition to gain distinc- \ 
tion for their goods by the exhibition of some un- ' 
common skill and ability in their manufacture. 
Thus, the people were gradually led into what may 
be styled a mechanical sort of existence in which 
all individuality was bound to disappear; and) I 
by the force of habit, conservative tendencies 
were substituted, in every one, for the inventive I 
and progressive disposition that, though as '. 
believe natural to the race, is now found wanting | 
in it. Under this regime, the aptitude of the 
nation for certain branches of spade husbandry, 
horticulture, construction of goods, wares, in- 
struments and the like, and retail trade, became | 
unusually great ; but no field was given whereio 
to acquire any skill in husbandry conducted with j 



the help of machinery and animals, or in manu- 
factures requiring invenlive powers, or in large 
commerce. Still we have, as a guarantee that 
Japan will rapidly advance in those latter branches 
ol human activity, its past success in ihe former. 
However, this happy prognostic should not 
make the people blind to their true slate ; and 
Ihey should not lose sight of the fact that our 
sciences are not to be acquired , and their applica- 
tion to arts and manufactures is not to be made 
as readily as were those of China. The Chinese 
encyclopedia of sciences and technical knowledge 
is a mere record of signs, or kuwas, and of 
receipts : ours is one of laws and principles , rules 
and receipts being mere accessories. While, with 
the Chinese, the kuwas are invariable algebraic 
symbols which, by being laboriously combined 
in the fashion of mathematical formulas, give the 
solution to all kind of problems * ; and the 
knowledge of their prescribed rules forms a base 
which is ever found ready whereupon to build by 
whoever has perseverance, ordinary skill and 
memory; with us the kuwas are called chemistry, 



A, also e>iilanalory noie. — The Cliioese have 



* See Appi 
symbolized liuinan wisdom by Iwo characiers, ^ it 
(yun) which mean, chun, medium, and 
leoendum, (hat is, consianlly keep ihe mean F m h 
symbol is lo bp. deducted ihe -whole system of ofu 
scienciiB Siuicte, liber inter Coofueii lihros undu 
Isl, MDCLXXIi.) 



natural pliilosopliy, botany, legislation, mathe- 
matics, jurisprudence, mechanics, astronomy, ' 
engineering, technical arts, etc., etc. Those in- 
stead ol being always found available in a few 
books written by man, have to be deciphered 
with difficulty from a work open to all, it is 
true, but for all that most dilficult to read, 
which we call Nature. And thus the field of 
investigation is so immense, the obstacles en- 
countered in surveying it so great, that we have 
had to apportion Ihe task among many, each 
taking one kuwa, or branch of knowledge, as his 
lot, and devoting his whole hfe to it. Again our 
laws, or principles, are variable and they form i 
a foundation upon which the operator, however 
skillful, never feels saEe. Besides mere memory, 
which he needs . an ever active ingenuity and 
powerful faculty of reflection and logic to 
replace or rebuild the ever changing basis. 
Thus we see while, with the Chinese, the field 
of investigation never extends", with us it 
never ends. For , no sooner liave we attained 
one result , thai another must be looked for. 
Our knowledge partakes of its source ^. It exists 



^ See Appcndii 

" La Dalure n'est pus 
iii qui eait ee peo^lrer < 
Irice dc runivers, force 
stile, qui tail nallrc da 
pSi'ilut renalt lour h ton 



i masse iaerle ; elle est pour ce- 
il t^ublime grandeur, la force cr^n- 
a cesse agissaole, primiliTc, Hei- 
an propre seia tout ce qui existe, 
(SchelliLg). 



on condition tliat il will ever change. Thus, we 
are wilhouL rest in our cfForls lo reach higher and 
higher sources of intormation, Ihe means of doing 
it varying , improving and ever changing as our 
knowledge of truth varies, improves and changes. 
Ever since the limes of Foh-he ', the Chinese 
classics and their kuwas have never changed ; 
while, with us, since tlie days of Roger Bacon *, 
Galileo", Copernicus'", Newton", Huygens '* 
and others by whom the modern process of inves- 
tigation was inaugurated, a few generations ago, 
exact sciences have been revised twenty times 
over. If Foh-he should come to the world again, 
he would slili be a masler. While if the great 
men 1 have just named, were here to-day, they 
could not take their degrees in the schools in 
which the sciences, discovered by them, are 
taught. In Europe and America a youth of 
twenty, just out of school, may be termed a man 
of knowledge, but he will be almost ignorant at 
sixty unless he has kept studying in the interval. 
In China, on the contrary, one who has passed 
his degree of doctor, has reached the end of his 
studies so far as knowledge of texts is concerned. 
The latter might live a thousand years and be 
no more advanced at the end of his life than he 



' See page 12, nole 9. 

" 1561-1626- " 1564-16i2- "> 1.(83-1513- " 1642-1727- 

'M629-1695. 
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was in jouLh. And thus Cliiiia, Ihal can now boast 
fifly centuries of existence, can not compare, in 
technical knowledge, with the United States that 
can count but one. 

So ii Japan should learn, during the next ten 
years, all that has ever been publislied in science 
in Europe or America to the present day, and if 
it were to be initialed in all the applications of 
these sciences or discoveries, it would still be ten 
years behind as regards knowledge, and, as 
regards other requisites, considerably more so. 
Nolhing of this kind was experienced hy it 
previous to the period ofMeiji. What the nation 
learned in the days of Ojin Ten-0 '^, it has been 
constantly repeating till the course of its activity 
was changed in 1867. During these thirteen 
hundred years, all in the empire, whether states- 
men, manufacturers, artists, agriculturists or 



'^ Chinese sciences were Grst btroJuceJ in Japan in ihe 
ilnys of Ojin Ten-0, 270-310 A. It., and according lo nnlive 
liisloriaDs, undur ihe following circumslancei : Ojia Ten-O 
was very clever in Ills joung days and diligent to learn, lie 
asked Aloyi, the mn of the King oF Akusai (oce of ihe ancient 
divisions of Corea), nod a very learned man, if there vrBs any 
one more learned than himself; he replied thai Wani was a 
great scholiir. The Ten-0. therefore, stnt Arasowaki to bring 
ihe great professor to this rountry; and when he came he 
brought wilh him ten volumes of Rongo (the moral philosophy 
nf China) and llie Senjomon (a book of 1000 word-^). Thun 
W'trc Ihe Chinese sciences first introduced in our coiintiy and 
Ihey proved very useful in showing how to govern lliu aation 
(Dai Nippon Eaibiyaku Yurai-iki). 



artisans, almost invariably porfoiTnccI tlieir tasks 
in the same manner. It will be different hereafter. 
Whatever of our arts , sciences , or manufactures, 
may be learned to-day by the Japanese student, 
although it will be of use, will be found insuffi- 
cient to him in gaining his ends twenty years 
hence. And it is only after Japan's present 
generation has completed its course of theoretical 
studies and after the shoots, now cut by her 
from our several branches of knowledge, shall 
have been firmly fastened upon its trunk , and the 
newly inserted grafts have perfectly united with 
it, that the country may be expected to support 
and nourish them with its own substance and 
make them fruitful. But, in the interval, it will 
still need our aid. And this in virtue of a law, 
the correctness of which not only logic, but 
history teaches us; by which circumstances, 
otherwise inexplicable, of certain countries are 
made clear. Thus we understand how it happens 
that nations that have attained a high degree of 
progress and enlightenment are not yet entirely 
self-supporting with regard to certain productions. 
Although they may raise, in abundance, some of 
the most valuable staples used in manufacture? 
in great demand among them, they still must 
call upon neighboring countries to transform 
those into the shape in which they are made 
available to their people. Such is the case with 



Ihe United Stales, as regards cotton , wliere large 
quanliiies of an excellent quality are produced, 
and Uie construction oi machinery has reached a 
degree of perfection that can hardly be excelled, 
and still the people have not yet succeeded in 
converting into manufactured articles, either ior 
home consumplion or for export, all Ihey can 
grow of this product of their soil. 

In 1868 the export of raw cotton from the Uni- 
ted Slates, exceeded 1,961,909 bales of 400 lbs. 
each, valued at ^151,820,733, from a total 
crop of 2,700,000 bales; while, in 1869, the 
crops exceeded 3,000,000 bales and the export 
was not far from 2,000,000 bales '*. With the 
manufacture of wool it is the same. In 1869, 
there were 37,724,279 sheep in the United 
Stales, valued at ^82,139,979 ; and the fact has 
been developed, by the most elaborate scientific 
researches, that the climate and soil of the 
country are better adapted to the growth of fine 
long wools suitable for cloth manufactures than 
those of any other country, and the article 
produced in America excels the Australian wool '". 
And yet, with all these advantages, up to 1840, 
nineteen twentieths of the cloths and cassimeres, 
consumed in the country, were of foreign manu- 
lacture. In 1868, the aggregate imporlations of 

<) One Ijimdrerj y^'ars progress. Vol. I, page 124. 
IS One hundred years progress, Vol. I, page 313. 



this article from Germany, Belgium, France and 
England were ^7,139,605 '^.aUhough, in that year, 
the total supply of wool from native growth was 
102,000,000 lbs. And yel, the first attempts made 
in raising sheep and manufacturing woollen 
goods are not of late date. The first sheep that 
were imported in the United Stales were probably 
those taken into Virginia in 1609 ", and the first 
encouragement given to home manufacture of 
cloih from wool goes as far back as 1765'*. I 
could multiply examples indefinitely. 

The only way a nation can shorten the trials of 
this transitory stale is by identilying its interest 
with individuals belonging lo countries that have 
already attained their full development. To such 
an expedient England, Germany, France and the 
United Slates, in the days gone by, have had to 
resort. No such facilities as Japan now has 
however were afforded them. England and Ger- 
many are indebted lo the possession of their 
present industry and trade lo a mere chance that 
threw in her midst the most valued skill of France 
at the lime (1685) the French king, Louis XIV, 
issued the famous revocaiion of the edict of 
Nantes and 50,000 families, — some say more — left 
iheir homes, taking refuge in Holland, England, 



^ One huotlred years progress. Vol. {, page 3IS. 
' One hundred years progress, Vol, I, page 59. 
' One liundred years progress. Vol. I, poge 300. 



Switzerland and Germany, cari'ying with Ihem 
ihe secrets of Frencli industry and its weallh. 
They were received everywhere with open arms ; 
and those wlio had no means were furnished 
with funds and advantageous establishments. One 
quarter of London was populated with workmen 
expert in the manulacture of silk, of crystal, and 
of steel; and, soon alter, the first rank in 
those branches ol industry reverted to England. 
Berhn became a city ; the soil of Prussia, until 
then untilled, was put under cultivation ; and the 
refugees gained such an influence in the councils 
of Frederick the Great that Prussia obtained 
a weight in Europe which she had never had 
before '". When, later, France endeavored to re- 
gain her former matiufaclufing and commercial 
prosperity , she had to holdout the greatest induce- 
ments to natives of those same countries to which 
she had banished her artisans and mechanics, to 
como and assume ihe direction of her workshops. 
Even to-day in both Russia and the United Slates, 
many foreigners are in charge^, as directors, 
(oremen. or mechanics, of industries and arts 
which , though introduced long ago, could not yet 
bo expected to prosper without such aid, and 



" Ln rcitic Chrisline de Suudn avait liiea rni^oa dp. iHre, a 
I'dccasioa de In r^vocalion de TEdit de Nanles, que Louis XIV 
s'ulail coupe son bras gauche avec son bras droit (Traile d'£- 
coDomie Polilique, par J. B. Say, Paris, 1861, fnge S33). 
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liberal inducements have been and are yet offered 
to men of talent, of foreign birth, to settle perma- 
nently there and become naturalized. The result 
of this has been the rapid growth of the industries 
of America and Russia, so much so that the 
former, in many articles of production, has 
become a most troublesome rival to England , and 
the latter bids fair to soon emancipate herself 
from British monopoly. She has already absorbed 
the trade of England in Central Asia. • Probably 
if Russia had followed a different cours^/ she 
would now have not only no commerce, no 
railroads, no communications of any magnitude, 
in short, no such power or wealth as she can 
boast of, but, probably besides, she would have 
squandered , in costly experiments , the greatest 
portion of the resources which were necessary 
to make a beginning. — And if the United States 
has made such rapid progress in one single cent- 
ury, it is in a measure because it has made itself 
the home of all the lights, all the energies, all the 
forces of the world, which found in its midst a 
field of activitv that had been denied to them 
elsewhere. 

Such are facts. And yet there are people who 
advise the Japanese to divert the current of 
western immigration from their shores. They 
argue that if the countries we have named have 
been benefited by the influx of foreigners it is 



because of an ideniily between their people and 
the immigrants, implying a community of feel- 
ings, customs, manners and dispositions, without 
which the one would not have assimilated with the 
other, and both could not have for^d the homo- 
geneous union from which they derive their present 
prosperity and strength. And, inasmuch as 
Japaneseandwesternersdifferfrom each other, not 
only as regards to race , but as to those peculiarities 
without a community of which not only perfect 
assimilation but even life in common is impos- 
sible, they express the fear, that, if the empire 
were once open to western enterprise, it might 
become the rendez-vous of a class of persons 
who would come to reside temporarily in it only 
to send back to their native land whatever wealth 
they might accumulate ; so that the wealth that 
would be developed by this transient immigration 
would not prove a gain as it does when the 
immigration is permanent. 

However much people may differ as to the 
wealth to be derived from foreign immigration in 
the sense of the word as illustrated in the nations 
of the American continent, Japan, from her 
geograpliical area, from her numerical strength, 
does not need a great influx of the ordinary class 
of immigrants. What Japan should seek most, 
at present, should be facilities for her people to 
possess the means of satisfying the wants which 
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are being rapidly created by the social changes 
that lake place in her nnidst, and of gaining the 
knowledge, prosperity and wealth without which 
she will never have any real influence in tlie 
comity of nations. And if the Europeans or 
Americans that should come to Japan and settle 
therefor fifteen or twenty years, should assist, 
within that time, in enabling the country to 
produce these commodities and to gain this 
knowledge, prosperity and wealth, we may say 
that immigration has fulfilled its task. Now that 
is just what transient immigration will do. And 
although it can give this assistance to Japan, it 
does not lie within its power to afterwards deprive 
her of the fruits it will yield. For, if we admit 
that it could take those away, we must also admit 
that it could take the portion of the territory 
where the immigrants had operated; and not 
only the territory but the people with whom they 
had been associated and who had been made 
skilllul and prosperous by their presence in the 
empire; — and that would be absurd. We have 
no inclination to dispute the fact that transient 
immigration will carry away with itself when it 
leaves Japan, alter its task is done, a certain 
wealth ; but this will be only the just percentage, 
so to speak , of the wealth developed by its 
co-operation ; a compensation which services of 
the kind should always receive. And it should 



be paid willioul regret, I'or, as an old rule says : 
The laborer is worthy of his hire. 

It would be folly to entrust to ilie slate the task 
we propose lo Iiave lulfdlcd by transient immigra- 
tion ; for not only would the operation prove a 
lieavy drain upon the Japanese treasury, but we 
all know what moral decline is in store I'or a 
country whose government, in violation of the 
principles we have laid down *", has invaded the 
wide field ol activity left unexplored by the indi- 
vidual ; the intrusion lending as it does to place 
the individual in opposition to the stale by whose 
superior power Ihe former is inevitably crushed, 
and, willi him, the country whose very substance 
and life he is*'. 

So we see once more that in Ihe task of 
national leconstruction, as applied to industry, 
Japan could not be guided by better examples 
than those we have placed before her in Ihe 
preceding pages. And it is in view of the neces- 
sity for her to loUow these examples thai Ihe 
suggestions we made for judicial reforms in 
chapter VII**, find their justificalion. For, irom 
judicial reform, lo a very great exlcnl, depends 
Ihe future prosperity of this empire. Certainly 
this prosperity could not be readily insured 



^SiiK diaplEr V, psge 110 anJ follnwiiig. 
"' Ste ciiaplci' V, p:\ge 115 aud 110. 
"See ^ge 1&5 la I5R. 
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through any expedient of which such reform 
would not be a part. Indeed , with the view of 
protecting newly-born industries, through intelli- 
gent and firm diplomacy, freedom of tariff can 
be restored and, with it, a satisfaction due to 
national honor can also be obtained ; the exhaust- 
ing efflux of precious metals from the country 
can be regulated ; the land can be so closed to 
foreign intrusion that not even a yard of cotlon 
or a pound of indigo can be taken into it by a 
foreign hand ; the finances of the country may 
ever be administered with economy and skill ; — 
all these, however, would prove of little or no 
avail , unless the needed judicial reform is decreed 
also. For the people would still be without that 
fruitful force to which His Majesty the Mikado 
attaches so much importance in the fifth clause of 
the Oath of 1868^' and which can be intro- 
duced onlyafter judicial reforms have been made*^ 

*^See pages3l and 32, note 5. 
«* See pagesi56, 157 and 46fr . 
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THE KUWAZOKUS NEW FIELD. 



If il is true that agricullural industry offers the 
best investment for national capital ', then , 
the kuwazoku have , for the lulfillinenl of their 
mission, as traced in some of the preceding 
pages *, one of llie most desirable fields thai they 
could wish for. 

The total area of Japan exclusive of Yesso and 
tlie Riu-Kiu Isles, according lo our calculation is 
27,949,779 cho ^ ; out of which , according to 
statistics procured at the 0-Kura-Sho(1875), but 
4,091,113 cho are cultivated. Of the uncultivated 
portion, 325,334 cho belong to individuals who 

' Le capital le plus avanlageuseineot employe pour use 
naiioQ esl celui qui fecoude rinduUrie agricole ; celui-l^ pro- 
Toqae le pouroir produclif des lerref du pays. II augiDenlti 
a la foia lesproduitsiniluslriels ut les pro duiu fanciers. (TrailS 
il'^coDOmie Palilique etc. elc. par Jeaa-Bapliate Say, Paris 
IBGl). 

* See pages 137, 138, 163 and 164. 

" Accordiug lo Tti^aphile I.avallee (G^ographie physiqun 
el militaire, Paris 18G0). Hondo has 4,031, Kioshiu GSS and 
Sikok 391 square miles of 15 lo Ihe degree. Separate caleu- 
latioDS of the area of tliese islands in nautical miles, sialule 
miles and cho give the following results, the diCfereace being 



pay taxes on it, wliile l!ie remainder, 
23,533,332 cho, are held by the Crown, or by I 
mura or individuals in whose hands it retnaina , 
unproductive. 



expliiiaed by llie opglecl to employ a mtHdeal namliur uf 
[lecimata [a llie coaverjioo of lite ililTai'eDl jneitsiiies : 
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Wilh a view to asteilain wilh what degree of accuracy , 
Ihi! area of these isluods had been calculaled, 5Ir. A. W. 
llDlhaDk, an Aaiericao engioeer, was requeued hy mo to 
compile a map of Sikok from the most recent poblUhed and 
unpublished Japanese and foreign charts and maps, collected 
by me, and calculale ils area from the same. The map made 
hy him iu accordauce with, this request, was divided into 
5,47S squares, each square containiug one square nautical 
mile of 6,076.18 feet, taking que mile to each mioule of 
latitude. The length adopted here for the nautical mile is aboul 
correct, it being nearly the average leaglb between what it is 
at the pole and at the equator: at the pole, as may he re- 
membered, it measures 6,107 feet and fraction and at tht 
equator 6,046 feet, giving ao average of 6,076.5, while tha j 
length adopted ia the present calculations is 6.076. 1 8 feel ; it 
being held that the nautical mile contains 1,851.986 Trenuh 
mStreK, each m^tre equaling 3.2808993 feet, thus giiing to 
the nautical mile 6,076.1 ''93858 1 12 feet. 
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It is not possible lor us with the merely general 
inforiDation that we have of the country, the most 
of which is derived from travelers, to estimate 

accurately what proportion of this area is suscep- 

Now, according to Ihe ligures procured at the O-Kura-Sho, 
the cho contains 108,000 square feel. Therefore, by converting 
nautical mile into cha, ne Gnd thai Sikok and Awaji measure 
1,876,700 cho. If from this we suhstracl ti,282 clio for con- 
vergence of meridian, we have a difTereoce of l,862,i2i cho, 
which, according to Mr. tlnlhank's calculalioo, reiiresent? the 
irue area of the islands. 

It will be Doled that, by the Trench calculaliOD, Ihe area of 
the^e islamls is 3,138,623 cho, thai is to saj, 270,199 cho 
more Ihan by Mr. Uolhank's estimate. Bui this diHereoce is 
easily explained by ihe fact that Mr. Uulhank omitted to includo 
in this measurement all the small islands lyiog off the coast 
of Sikok and .\waji, which, at one time, formed dcpendenues 
of the dislricl called Sikott, nnd which were incluiled in the 
French measurement. Whal confirms me in this opinion is thai 
Mr, Unlhanh's measurement agrees almost exactly with my 
own, showing only Ihe irlfling difference of 8,187 cho. This 
diHercnce was unavoidable, neither of us having thought it 
necessnry to measure Ihe fractious of square miles as found 
on Ihe coast as minutely ns we would have done had ihe map 
been Ihe result of a carefully made suroey. iaslead of being 
whal il is,— a mere eompilaiion of various surveys all of which 
are more or less defoclive ; so ihai a measurement of lliearea 
from ihe map, however great care and minuteness might have 
been exercised in making il, would not give anything more 
ihan the ligures furnished herein are intended lo show, and 
Ibat is, a mere rough estimate with a view to ascertain 
whether the French calculalion of Ihe area of the whole empire 
(exclusive of Vesso, which, from accurate surveys made by the 
Kaitahushi, we know 10 contain 408,440 cho, and Riu Kiu, of 
which we have no reliable surveys) was as correct as could 
he obtained. And unless a new and careful survey of the 
whole empire is made, what I have done iu this case i^, I 
believe, all tlial could be accomplished. 
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lible of cullivation or nan be used as paslures ; 
but we may form an idea of what this may be 
by comparison with olher countries with whose 
physical aspects Japan appears to liave much 
in common, — the British Isles for instance. 
According lo the Encyclopedia Britannica (edition 
of MDCCCXLII) the proportion of cultivated land 
in Scotland to the total area is 26^ per cent 
leaving thai of the uncultivated 73^ per cent. 
I am aware that about one half of the cultivated 
ground o( Scotland is pasture lands ; but, as this 
half is not mountain land, and it is acknowledged 
that it could be sown with grain, I have included 
it in the cultivated area. In England and Wales 
Ihe proportion of cultivated land is 77i per cent 
and that .of the uncultivated 22i per cent. In 
Ireland the proportion is 7\k per cent of culli- 
valed land, 262 per cent of mountain and bogs 
and 2i per cent ol lakes. 

Admitting the figures given above to be correct, 
for Japan lo attain the degree of agricultural 
development of England and Wales, it must have 
21,672,078 cho, that is to say, 17,580,965 clio 
more than it now has, of land put under culli- 
vation, leaving a balance of 6,277,700 cho 
uncultivated. To reach the agricultural wealth of 
Scotland it must have 7,406,691 cho, or3,315,578 
cho more than il now has cultivated, leaving 
20,540,177 cho uncuUivaled. And lo put itself 
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on a par wiili Ireland it must have 19,924,217 
cho, or 15,833,104 cho more than it now has 
cultivated, leaving 8,025,561 cho uncultivated. 
From the reports of travelers it would appear 
that Japan is greatly superior to Scotland in its 
capacity Tor agricultural development ; and if it 
does not possess as much arable land, in pro- 
portion to its size, as England and Wales or 
Ireland, yet it has pasture lands which, consider- 
ing the purpose they might be put to, would 
contribute as much to its general wealth as if 
they were available for agriculture. 

These exceptional circumslances of Japan re- 
garding its pastures, are easy to be explained. 
They are necessarily brought by the warm current 
that runs along the whole length of its eastern 
coast, and from, which abundant vapors rise and 
condense on the cold summits of its hills as the 
moisture in the air of our houses precipitates, in 
the summer time, on the sides of a glass contain- 
ing ice, afterwards falling in showers of warm 
rain, thus giving a moist and in some places 
half-tropical climate which, in the regular order 
of things, should be found only in more southern 
latitudes, and producing a vegetation on high 
mountains and peaks such as would not be found 
there under other circumstances *. If some of the 

' Uff Tokio, ilie lemperalure of ihe Kiiro Siwo is 31 degree 
MDligrade, thai h lo say, about 6 or 7 degrees liiglier llian 



chains ofmounLains upon wliicli such vegetation 
is found, are loo sleep and precipitous to raise 
cattle, or even sheep, ihey are peculiarly well 
adapted to the breeding of Angora goals, which, 
ior the production of wealth, are if not superior, 
at least equal to shepp ". If we admit the 

ihe water -which is al resi, and which, so lo speak, forma its 
banks. {See La Terre,par E. Rectus, vol. It, page 105). Scot- 
land owes the pecnliarily of its climal'', which ought lo he as 
rigorous ns (hat of Kamschnllia, lo circumsitances Eimilar lo 
those which inQuence that of Japan, Darnel;, the vicinilf of 
the Gulf Slreain which ruD:S along its western coaslt ; and 
such is also lheca«e with many olher countries. (For particulars 
on this importanl subject, see Maury, Geography of ihe Sea ; 
also La Terre, par E. Reclus). The Territory of Ala>ka, lately 
acquired liy ihe United Slates, would be a mere bare liorual 
region were il not for the presence of the same warm 
stream ihat gives Japan such an exceplional climale. Professor 
Davidson says : 

The existence of a branch of a warm Japanese siream 
carrying la Ihi^ coast its waters, imposes, at Ihe oulset, Ihe 
necessity of a high isothermal line, along the whole coast of 
America. The records of the state of tim thermometer establish 
the fact; the botany and e^en Ihe coochologj of the whole 
region add their certain confirmaliou The whole southern 
roast of the AlasiiH peninsula i^ bathed by some walerswiiich 
reioin n high lemperniure at Kadlak ; thence westward this 
teinperature decreases, nllboiigh the lalilude decreases. (See 
U. S. Coasi survey, I'aci&c Cnasl. Coast Pilot of Alaska, Orst 
part, by George David.soQ, Washington Department PrinliDC 
office, iSm). 

* These animals, which seem lo possess many advantages 
over sheep, iiould occupy the higher mountain n'giona, those 
places remote from muraii and where sheep husbandry would 
not be pos.tihie. Thus, with either the one species or llm 
other can all the waste surface be utilized and Ihe steep nioun- 
tiiins and loftiest peaks he mnde lo contribute to gen''ral pros- 
prrily. (D. W. Ap. Janes' report of the 3S of July t8'4 lo Ilia 
Eicellency, the minister of Foreign Affairs.) 



reports o( iravelers as correct, Japan would sland 
about midway between England and Scotland in 
her capacity for agricultural development, and 52 
per cent oCits area, or 14,533,885 clio, can be 
converted into arable laiid. To attain this degree 
of culture, it is necessary that she would have 

A piofios of [he mouniiiiaous disiricls of Japan, (he followiofr 
siiggeslioD^ b; ?ilr. Leon Jacquct who hns seen a greal dual of 
(he intetior of Japap and has made ils nalural products a 
special stuty, will prove inlerealing : 

Dans lous les pnys exclusivemeni montaEneux, si rindus- 
Irie ne vieot pas angmnnler les ressourcea de I'lgriculliire, le 
pnys resle pnuvru L-omparalivement a la plaiae. C'esl le Cas 
aui environs d'Akooe, les cours d'eaui rapides el les chutes 
n'j EonI que rareuienl uliliscs. Un temps viendra oi^ des 
lissageti, des sciei'ies m^cRniques ou des touis, mus par 
des forces naLurelles, viendranl £tendre et g^nsraliser des 
industries qui reslenl sl£riles inns leurs rusullats parce que 
rhomme n%lig« de s'as«ocier les forces puissaoles que la 
nature met parlout k sa disposlLion. D'uo autre cdt^, les penles 
des montagnos, dans leurs pai'lies les plus accessibles. soateo- 
tiirement il£bois6es. Cela lieai k deux causes : la premiSre, c'est 
que les neiges de Thiver accumulAes, aveu celle abundance dont 
D0U9 avoDs de nombreux exemples aux eniirons de Yokohama 
el de Toliio, couvreot les arbres, les surchai^ent ellesbrisenl, 
Burtoulsi les reuts qui ne cessent de soufDer daus ces munta- 
gnes viennent se miitlrc de la partie. Les charbonnlers qui 
coupent toujours les hois dans les parties les plus far.iles k 
exploiter el I'iacendie, allumo cliaque aonee par I'inciirie des 
voyageurs qui jeitenl au vent leur t.ihac encore allume ou 
leurs allumelles, ach^venl Tceuvre de destruction de la nature. 
Ed ud mol, pour toules ces raisoos, des espaces considerables, 
taut au botd du \nt d'AkoD^ (rire droite et rive gnuche) que 
I'nr les penles du Kami-yama ou du Kouma-ga-lnM, forment 
deH paturagds nalurels, qu'it serait d'aulanL plus a propos 
d'uliliser que co serait avpc I'lndustrie Ihs seules ressources 
vives de cp< moni igni-t^. Oni|:aereiciCDmpl6lement I'arld'flever 
\ea besliiiiix. ik'peiidant la thair dus atiimaux sauvages est des 
plus rerherchees pour la nourriiure de I'homme, k ce point 

Su'i AkooS seulemeni il s'esi Lug plus de 300 cerfs ceUe ann^e. 
es ani'Tiaux tendeot k dlsparattre, vu la poursuite acharnde 
donl ils soul I'ohjet de la piirl dea braconniers du pays. 

Pie serait-ce pas Itt cas d'essayer IS plulfll qu'ailleurs I'elivfl 
des vaches el des ch^vres, clioisi^sani k eel elTel les races les 
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10,442,772 cho more than slie now lias pui under ' 
cuitivation. I 

To form an idea of the increase of wich the I 
national wealth of Japan is susceptible, we will 
examine into the value of this vast tract of land 



plus utiles el les plus distiaguSes ? Ed elTel, quel animni a le 
plus d'affiaitS avec les chevreuiU et les cerfs qui peuplent ces 
moula^es si ce n'est la cbivre? 

!ci, je dois m'^iendce Bur l'ulilil£ de ces animaui au point 
de Tue de I'induslrie japonaise et ses besoios. Chacun sail 
que la chSvre met bas chac^ue aauSe deun chevreauv dant la 
peau, avant que I'animal ait braut^ I'herbe, est d'une venle 
assurSe daos lous les pays d'Europe pour h fabrication des 
eants. Ces peaux oot atieiut tr^s-aouveDt en France le prix de 
%'15k 3fr. la pi^ce ; el bl^^n que les peaux de chevreaui soient 
trSs-abondanles en France, nous sommes obliges d'aller les 
chercber eu Espatcne, en Italie, sor lous leii baseiDs de la M^- 
dilerrann^e, eu Turquie, en I'erse, dans I'lade el jus^'en 
AbjEsjnie, sans parler de celles qui nous vienneDt d'Amenqne. 
L'AnglDterre nous dispute, sur tous hs march&s, ces prScieui 
pi'oduits -, car aussii6l que le clievreau devient plus fori, sa 
pesu devienl pr^cieuse pour la fabrication des chaussures 
l^g^res. EartD, la peau de cb^vre adulte est pour aiusi dire 
exclusiveineDl employee pour la confection des souliere de 
femmes et je suis certain que les Japonais qui tannent si bien 
leurs cuii's en gSn^ral, pourraieut, ii la longue, exp^dier 
leurs peauv de cb^vre sur lous les marches de I'Europe, 
car ils excellent dans I'arl de pri^parer cetie peau, k laquclle 
)ls donneni des couleurs et uu grain donl nos meilleurs fahri- 
canls seraieni Piers. Je ne parlerai pas de lous les onvrages 
en itiaroqoinerie qui sont exr.lusiTement fabiiqu^a en peau de 
chfivre. On emploie uussi & eel usage les peaux de nioulon. 
I.e prii d'une peau de cli^vre est presque toujours le double 
de CGlle d'une peau de mouton, el cela i juste litre, car sou 
enii'loi est incomparablemenl plus avaniageux. 

Quant k la chair de la cb^vre, bien qu'iofMeure I cells du 
mouton, elle ne ce^se pas d'etre un aliment tr&s-sain, et I'^le^ 
vnge de ces animaux est Ana plus fadles ; je ne parle pas da 
lait ni du fromege de chSvre qui cevtes seraieni d'un appoint 
considerable pour la nourriture du peuple, ni de son poil, qui 
sert k fubriquer des Slolfes fort appr^rides. Joienez k lous ces 
avaatages le fu'.nier produit par eel animal duranl le temps 
qu'il est k r^curie, cl I'on aura k peine uoe id^e des services 
qu'il pent rendre sur des moutagaes oil sa dent meurlri^re ne 
peut purler aucun prejudice. 
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when improved and the yield it may be made to 
give. For the sake of argument we will suppose 
that it will be divided into two classes on the 
same basis as that adopted by the O-Kura-Sho for 
the cultivated lands throughout Japan ; that these 
classes will stand in the same proportion to each 

Quant k lai race bovine, elle rSussirait incontestablement 
dans les mftmes endroits ; mais si vous consultez les habitants 
du pays k ce sujet, ils r^pondront que la chose est impossible. 

Ed effet, les habitants d'Akon^, pouss^s probablem6nt par 
les suggestions de leurs autorites, ont essaye, il y a trois ans, 
r^l^ve d'un troupeau de trente vaches qui, apr^s s'6tre bien en- 
graiss^es durant f^tS, ont toutes succomb^ durant les rigueurs 
de Thiver. Mais, k ce qu'il paralt, ces animaux seraient rest^s en 
rase campagne et sans abri durant la mauvaise saison. Elles 
seraient done toutes mortes par suite du manque des soins les 
plus ^l^mentaires, faute de protection contre la rigueur de rhi- 
▼er, et probablement d'une alimentation suftisante. On n'avait 
ni r^colte ni fait s^cher au printemps ancun fourrage k leur 
intention. J'ai cru trouver dans ce fait aue le troupeau ^tait la 
propri6t6 comniune, une autre cause d insucc^s, car le trou- 
peau confix k des mains mercenaires et peu int^ress^es k le 
soigner a dt naturellement souffrir. Peut-6tre m6me que les 
connaissances voulues ont fait d^faut au ber^er charg^ de 
surveiller ces animaux dans un pays oi!i les pnncipes de T^- 
levage sont presque inconnus. L'ignorance ou plutdt Finex- 
p^rience aurait caus^ le mal. Devra-t<on s*en tenir k cet essai 
unique? Assurementnon. Cette question doit attire r Tattention 
du gouvernement. 

Une autre source de richesses pour le pays dWkone est aus- 
si, a mon avis, la p6che du lac. Elle a ^te tr^s-peu lucrative 
depuis de nombreuses ann6es. Entre toutes les causes qui 
ont pu ameupr la raret^ du poisson dans les eaux de ce lac, 
si proprice k la reproduction des belles et grandes esp^ces de 
poissons d*eau douce, il faut citer en premier lieu la mau- 
vaise habitude qu'ont les indigenes d'attendre, pour jeter le 
filet, le temps que le poisson a choisi pour aller deposer ses 
oeufs sur les fonds qui sont les seuls endroits ou les oeufs 
peuvent eclore avuntageuseinent et Talevin ^chapper k la rapa- 
cite des grands poissons, m^me de la w^me esp^ce. 11 est Evi- 
dent que le poisson, traque en tous sens et en tous les temps, 
doit, pour echapper au filet, s'enfoncer dans le lac aux pro- 
fondeurs inaccessibles aux filets ; pour ne reparattre dans 
les lieux de p^che que quand les besoins imp^rieuxde la nature, 
tels que la ponte, Fobtigent a se rendre dans les bas-fonds 



other that Ihey do at present; and thai one of 
them, that is the rice land, or what I take to be 
the belter of the two, will have a value of 531.24 
yen , and the other , or inferior , a value of 206.72 

pour y df^nser ses seufs, Non-spulement aloi's lei grands 
poissons m4le:; el femelles deTiennent la proie du pfiiheur, 
iHiiis les niets trainanl^, en rasant lu fond du lac, ravngeai e( 
meurtrisseol les cBuf^ aui deviennent infertiles. Sauveot sues! 
le taAie, (rouble dans I operation cooneie qui consiste k suivre 
la fctnelle el k repandre sur ses reuh la loiiance Fcr Li lUa trice, 
fuit dii loin,pourueplusreparBtlre; ou bieo encore, laremelle 
B'eDfonce dans des eaux plus profondes, y depose ses ceufs ^ 
peine eclos, et les pelils y devienoeal, comme je I'ai dil, la 
proie des grands poissons. 

Mais, me dira-l-on, si dans les temps ordinaires, li^s grands 
poissoDs habiienl les profoodturs, et si, au temps dela ponte, 
il nous est defeadu de pScher, que devieadrous-naus? Nous 



Ce n'esl na!' de cela qu'il s'agit. 
rfu'DD defeude la pCche en g^n^ral, i 



; d em an dons pas 
... aumoins, qu'oQ 
inierdise dans cerUlnes z6ncs, de fa^on k laisser aux pois- 
?ons le lemps de pondre en lonte secnrile et aux alevinB le 
lemps de giossii' assez pour poutoir fithapper k la poursuile 
de leurs ennemis. 

tin lac n'cst point, camme in mer, un champouvert de lous 
cdl£s et sans limites ou lout ce qu'on Inisse fuir pent tous 
echnpper pour toujours. Uo lac, au conlraiie, est eo quelque 
sorle un pare clos oi^ vous voyez grandir el se multiplier lous 
les animaux que voire pr^voyance a su y rassembler. I^truite 

Sol ^chappe k vos filets landis qu'elle itait petUe revient deux 
)is ^lus grosSB, un ppu plus tilL ou un pen plus tard, ou pour 
^e laisser repr(,ndre, ou pour serrir k la reproduction. Dans 
aucun cas rien n'eat perdu. Si dans In mer mSuie, par le fait 
de prohiljitiDQ de la p^che sur les bas-fonds en temps de fraie, 
on a pu augmentcr sen^iblemenl la qusoiilc de poisson pris 
par les p£cbeurs, assur^meot on peut obtenir le niSme resullat 
dans le Inc d'Akonf. Bien pins, ne serail-il pas de bonne 
fconomie politique d'filever sur les bords de ce lac un etablis-- 
si'meni de pisciculture i I'inslar de ceux etablis dans d'autres 
pays, aiio de repeupler les eaux des lacs el d>'8 rivi^rtis qui soot 
iiuiuellement dcpeuplees par une pfiche incessanle, non-seule- 
ment a I'aide de filels, mais encore k I'aide de chauiL ou d'au- 
tres drogups, jel^es dans les ruisseauK et les riciSres Kur k 
plus graode elendue de lear parcours. Ainsi sont sl^rilistis 
CCS champs immeoses qui, si la p&che £tait sonmise k de sages 
rrglemenls, se rempliraieni d'uoe nourriture saine el .igrfinLle 
et non-seuleinent serviraient k ralimenlalioo des habitants dus 
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yen per cho, giving an average value of 379.17 
yen per cho. 

According lo ihe best informalion I can pro- 
cure ^ unreclaimed land in Japan is wortli about 
14.77 yen per cho ' so that the 10,449,772 cho 
of land under consideration is now worlh only 
154,239,742 yen. Now to reclaim thesel0,442,779 
cho would cost, by such improved modes of cul- 
tiu'e as have been adopted at the Shimosa sheep 
farm, exactly ^s of a sen per tsubo, or about 
one yen per tan, or 10 yen per cho * ,aflei' which, 



bords (ill iac d'Akone, (car le (loissoo deveoa plus abondanl 
et i>lus facile k prendre deviendraii k la pori^a de [oules lea 
bourses) mais coDlribueraieol encore, par la veole du i>oi^soii 
dans lei marches voi^iD?, k I'accroissement du leur fortune. 

(Won Jacquel'e report of Ihe 9lsl oi May 1876 10 General 
Le Gendie). 

*Mr. D. W. Ap. Jones' report lo His Excellency Okuma 
Sbigenobu, on Imolo, ?fasu no liara, Owashi plain, Me no bara 
and oilier places, 1R75. 

' Tliis figure is obtained by assuming ttial 17 per cent of the, 
wild lands of Japaii are worth one yen per tan and llie remain- 
der 53 per cent, I yen 9U ^eo per Ian, 'wliich wonld give an 
average of l.i77 yen per Jan, or 14.77 yen per cho. 

" [ly the old Japanese system a farmer can dig lo tbe depth 
of 4 lo 5 inches, 35 isubos of land per day, worliing eight 
hours per day, ami, therefore, lo dig 1210 tsubos, or one 
acre, would require 34 i days labor, wbich, at 20 sen per 
day, would co.il 6 yen 90 sen. Now by using three horses, a 
man can plow 5 Ian in one day, Ihe oulside cost of which 
would be. 

Wages of one man 20 sen. 

Keep of horses at 20 sen each, 60 ■ 

Allowanue for wear and tear 20 > 

Total 1.00 yen oi 



aL Lhe cost ol lurllier improvement and expense ', 
ihe land, having been put under suitable culture, 
would be worth, on an average, 379.17 sen per 
cho, or altogetlier 3,959,575,859 yen, and it 
would be capable of yielding produce averaging 
a m per cent of lhe value of the land, out ol which 
we must deduct three per cent lor taxes and 2 f^ 
per cent for the cost of production , leaving 
exactly six per cent lor the producer *°. In round 

20 seD per tan or 300 isubos. Thus we see Ih.il lhe cosl of 
dicing 1 isubo of ground by baud is \ sen 7 rin und 5 mo 
(1} sea), while Ibe cosl of jilowiDgilis less (baa 7 nia (exact- 
ly | of a sen). 
' 1 will show in Appendii C what this expense might be, 
^^ The data thai have served in calculating these figures were 
procured at the 0-Kura-Sho in December 18C5. Sinue that 
lime lhe land lax has been reduced from three per cent of lhe 
value of lhe land lo 2 ^ per cent, (hat is enacll; one sixth. 
The flgure ol six'per cenl,was obtained ai iheO-Kura-Shoand 
that of 2 fuij was arrived al by subsliacling bolh sii per cent 
retained by the producer and the three percent paid for taxes 
from il ^ per cent, the gross produce of the land. This is 
calculated for lands of all descriplions. Rice lands produce 
1 Ij'(,j per cenl, which makes Ihe coht of production 2 ^j^ per 
cent of Ihe value of land, while land devoted lo miscellaucous 
cullure produces 1 1 j",^- per cent, which make Ihe cost of pro- 
duction 2 jj^. The 0-lvura-Sho asjesses cullivated land by 
calculating its actual value from whal careful surveys show it 
will yield, (See nole 4, page 139). ll may not be entirely un- 
interesling to report here some olher estimates of the value of 
land in Japan as furnished by persons nol officially connected 
with lhe government. A farmer living on the shores of Lake 
Imbama viho had 2S acres of land (100 tan) which he valued 
at 5.000 yen, reported ibut his farm yielded him six per cent 
on bu cbpital. By lendiog his money on Ihe best security, he 



numbers Ihe total product which tiiey would yield 
would be 461,290,587 yen, and the revenue wliich 
the state would derive from them, at the rate ol 
three per cent of the value of the land, would not 



could get lea per cent. Mr. Jacqu 
esiimaies Ihal one tan of ground pli 
a profit of i yen 10 sen per an 
while the 0-Karu-Sho 

■ 31 yea 



Ihnt 



a French agriculluriM, 
■d in Hue would average 
■n, or 41 yen per cho, 
: wnuld gire about 3 yen 
per cho. The difference 



between the two statemenLs is doublloi^s owing to the fact that 
Mr. Jacquel, who relatively speaking, hod bul a limiled field 
of observation lo work his figures upon, did Dot included in 
his calculations all Ihe data availohle, while ihe 0-Kura-Sho, 
which had rollecled all the inrormalion desirable, did so. 

Another fact of iinporlaoce relaliog lo labor remunera- 
lioa in this country which the iovesligatioo of this subject 
has led me lo discover may not prove uninteresting. Ml'. 
Jacquel has ascertained (see hereafter note 21) that 150 days 
labor is required to cultivate one cho of ground and put ihe 
crop in a marketahle conditiou, aod at lea^t live dollars 
wov lb of manure is needed every year. If, as I have shown 
above, the cost of production of the crop yielded by one cho 
of land is U^^ yen, by deducting 5 yen for manure, there 
remains but 9-,5|Qyen to pay for these 150 days lahor, a fact 
that brings the wages of rice farmers down lo 6 ^lO fieo per 
day, and that is nol suflicient. Bnl it will be said, besides 
his daily wages, Ihe farmer has sin per cent of the gross pro- 
duce that accrues to him. That is true, but it is no argument 
in favor of Gj^^ sea being a iuflicieot remuceratiou for his 
day's labor. For this six per cent is Ihe rem u aeration which he 
derives from Ihe lending of his capital lo the purposes of his 
farm, and 6,^0 sen per day, only the recompense for his 
skill and.labor. Tlie fact that he getj Ihe one should he no 
argument against bis gelling the other, for be is entitled lobotli. 
Mr. S^y, in his treatise on the manner in which a nation's wealth 
is formed, distributed and consumed (page S91) says : 

Soil qu'un entrepreneur ail emprunl^ le capital qui serl k 
son enterprise, soil qu'il le possSde en loute propriety, il en 



^t, I'^i lliiml'18,787,275 yen ", while llio owners, at six 
per cent ol the value of the land would gel an im- 

liru, Bu moment oil il venil ses produils, un produil iriilt"- 
|ii-ndant du pro^i qui repr^&E^oie lu ^aliiire de son taleal et da 
si-s iravau) ; I'iul^ifit qu'ua CM|jilalistt: oblient d'un capital 
prfiii^, est pour iious la prcuve qu'on retire un profll d'ua 
vnpilal qu'on fait vuluir. Quel enlr-preneur en elTd, poiirrail, 
d'une iiinDigre Buivii>, consi^niii' k. piiyer uu inierji, s'il na 
Irouvait p3$ dons le prix uuquiil il venil scs produiLs, un prolit 
i[iii I'iodeiDDiM: lout au moms du loyer que sod capitui tui 
roQie? el lorEqu'il e,!\ rropri^iuire di3 son cupilnl, m en 
faieant Taloir par lui-niAmii ce capital, il n'en liraii iien su deli 
(111 ^alaire de ses pfines, n'esL-il pas evident qii'il pref^rerult 
le pr 6ier pour en lirer un inlirftl, e[ ^u'il louerail separfiment 
ii'41 talents el fa capacity pour en recevoii' un salairu ? 

ir, as we believe, it is possible rice culture can be rendered 
less stupefying la ibose wlio engage in it, by the inlroduclioa 
of Ihe plow and oiher agricultural iniptenieots, the culture of 
that grain should be cai'efully encourased, and even extended. 
For there is probably no grain tliat exhausts the soil less than 
rice. It appe^ira to Uht. most of \\% food from both the air 
and water ; and fields in America, Italy and France where it 
is grown, have been linown to r( 
of years williout even the adJili 
cannot be said of wheat. But for rice to continue in Japan as 
an article of food to the exclusion of almost every other grnin 
except barley and millet, is quiie a difTerent thing. With 
regard lo ihis important subjeLi, I read in ilie Dklionnaira 
general des tciences theoriqves et appliquees by MM, Prival, 
Deschanel & Ad. Focillon, the following suggestive rcflectioiis : 

t Usage. — Dans les contr£es cbaudes le riz est la base de 
la nourriture do rhamnie, el on irouvera dans la composition 
■ himique de cette substance une des cnuses qui peucent peut- 
£tre expliquer en partie rinf^rioril^ physique des nonihreuses 
populations qui en fool usage; en eS'et bien que le rlKconlienne 
U[i6 proporlion iuorme de f^cule (85 pour cent suivant Itra- 
connot) II est, aucontraire, eniiSrtment d6pourvu de gluten el 
renfermb seuleiiieut 3.60 de mali^re azol6e ; ce qui rend sa 
panilicaiion absolumeul impossibles (,&ee Dictionnaire geaeral 
etc., etc.. II partie, page 2190, Paris, 18TO). 

» This was wrillen in 1t<65. Since that year, as stated in 
note 10, the l.ind lax has been reducedfrom three per cent to 
2^ per cent of llie valu^ of the lard. At the rate of 2* per 
cent this vaM trad of land would yield but 98,989,279 yen, 
or 19,'i97,379 v^n less ihnn at the rate of three per cent. 
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come from them of iiol less ihaii 237,574,451 yen, 
and [he cost of production would ha 104,9"28,760 
yen. 

As to the remaining ■13,090,560 cho, we will 
admit ilial the portion of it capable of being used 
as pastures stands in the same ratio to the whole 
as we have already calculated that the cultivated 
lands stand towards the total area, or 7 ^ per 
cent,whichgives2,'l 64,608 cho,!eavingl0,925,942 
clio ol what is generally called ivaste land, from 
the fact that such tracts, on account of their 
acclivity, elevation or inaccessibility to the plow, 
are incapable of becoming arable, or ol being 
used as pasture grounds for any kind ol animal. 
But we have seen that this class of land in Japan 
Irequently produces herbage sulficiently rich for 
fattening Angoro goals, together with coarse 
pastures for breeding and rearing them ; and being 
utilized for such a purpose, they are susceptible 
of becoming, in their way, very valuable pasture 
lands. The direct products derived from them 
without expense to the shepherd, not taking into 
consideration the incalculable benefit which agri- 
culture, in general, would derive from them, 
would probably more than cover the probable 
expense on the 2,164,608 cho of pasture land 
proper, the amount of which we must know 
before we can estimate the net produce of the 
pastures. In England, the annual value of the 



various products derived from pastures proper is 
esliinaled at an average of £3.10 shillings per 
acre or 0.40634 cho. Doubtless it would be pos- 
sible, in a very few years to cover the pastures ' 
of Japan with as much live slock, in proportion , 
to their area, as may be found, to-day, on the j 
liill sides of the United Kingdom. But it would I 
be far more difficult to dispose of the pro- | 
duels which these pastures would yield. For, 
unlike what takes place in England and the con- I 
linent of Europe, in Japan and in fact in Lhe 
whole of Asia, very few consume commodities 
obtainable either directly or indirectly from pas- 
tures. Even horses are in limited demand in these 
parts, there being few roads except those through 
which the pack-horse, or other instrument o( 
intercourse in use in infant societies, for the 
transport of the product ol labor, can pass; and 
consequently there are very few carriages used 
for the transportation of either material or man. 
So the development of pastures in Japan, in a ] 
great measure, will be subordinate to that of I 
other wild lands. Out let me haste to say, unless I 
the former are developed and the resources of 1 
the country in live stock are greatly increased, the 1 
portion of wilds susceptible of cultivation will never ' 
be reclaimed. For, rich as it is, the soil of Japan 
will not produce without manure. Not that every 
thing required for the support of crops o( every 
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kind, is noL in it; bul it is there, apparently, in a 
dormant slate, in which it remains insensible (o 
natural re-agents. Something besides heat and 
moisture is needed lo give Hfe to the soil and 
make it perform its active and regular functions : 
and that is manure. As it is the Japanese farmer 
is limited to the use of nighL-soil, ashes, decom- 
posed vegetables, sea-weeds'^, and such other 
articles as are to be found in a very limited 
supply and at little or no cost in his immediate 
neighboriiood. For what he can get (rom the 
one or two pack-horses which he keeps, is 
insignificant. Poverty prevents him from buying 
artificial fertilizers. And even if he had the means 
lo buy such fertilizers he could not use tiiem ; 
for, with the present system of communication, in 
most cases, he could not transport them econo- 
mically Irom the port of shipment to his farm. A 
reterence to Appendix C, table A, Nos. 4 and 21 , 
will show that the demand which a rapid extension 
of farming in Japan would create for hve stock, 
merely for ploughing, harvesting and other me- 
chanical purposes, would be very great. But so 
long as these lands shall remain untilled , pastures 
will have a limited market for any ot their 
products wool excepted and a few others which 
are insignificant. Yet, even under these adverse 
conditions, which must be expected lo pre- 

" See AcjieuilU I!, k-y lu ihe labls, 
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vail Tor fifly or sixty years to come , pastures j 
would prove an important source of weallli to I 
Japan. For convenience sake, setting their yield I 
al7 wyen per cho, thai is to say, about ^ ofi 
what the yield of pastures is^in England, Ih^^ 
nation would still derive from no less an income 
than 15,736,700 yen. And if we admit that, with 
such an income the profit derived from the 
wastes would cover the cost of production of the. 
pasture lands proper — and this will certainly be 
the case alter the latter have been put into full 
use — then the gross produce of these pastures 
will express the net produce of both the wastes 
and the pastures. This, at the rate of six per cent, 
would give to the land a value of 260,811,666 
yen, or 120.49 yen per cho, which, at three per 
cent of the value of the land would yield to the 
slate, a revenue of 7,840,350 yen. 

Such are the figures that I have arrived at. 
Basing my calculations, as I have, upon incom- 
plete information, I can not say that Ihey are' 
entirely rehable. But if they are anywhere near thai 
truth, their importance can not be denied. UndeP 
the present system of cultivation, the rapid con- 
version of a portion of the uncultivated lands of 
Japan into arable ground and pasture would be 
an impossibility. Too many persons already are 
engaged in agriculture and too lew in the other 
branches ol industry. The equilibrium which il. 
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is necessary to maintain between the various 
classes engaged in the work of national produc- 
tion is not found in Japan. The empire has an 
area of 4,091,112 cho under cultivation, in the 
tillage of which , no less than 15,320,394 persons ** 
(male, women and children) are engaged, which 
gives only about ^*oo of a cho to each person ; 
while in the United States, where the equili- 
brium among the classes has been destroyed in 
favor of agriculture , and the whole farming lands 
comprise an area of 3,578,392 square miles or 
45,929,546 cho, about 18,260,213 persons are 
engaged in tilling the soil, thus giving an average 
of 2.515 cho to each individual *^ Again the 

*3 See table, pages 225 and 230, note 14. 

^^ From both the census returns of the United States for 
1870 and th*^ statistics collected by the 0-K.ura-Sho, it would 
appear that the populations of Japan and the United States are 
divided as follows : 

JAPAN. 



OCCUPATIONS. 


MALE. • 


FEMALE. 


TOTAL. 


Agriculture 


8,139,965 


7,180,429 


15,320,394 


Professional and per- 








sonal services .... 


1,415,073 


936,633 


2,351,706 


Trade and transpor- 


» 






tation ( merchants 








and fishermen).... 


830,728 


461,900 


1,292,628 


Manufactures, mecha- 








^ nical and mining. . 








Industries ^ 


533,913 


155,051 


688,964 


Unoccupied 


5,972,021 


7,680,887 


13,652,908 


Grand total 


16,891.700 


16,414,900 


33,306,600 



^V - - 


^H American farmer makes liis land yield an ave- 


^H rage of ^54.81 per cho, while the Japanese 


^H average but -44 yen, 20 sen. Thus in Japan Ihe i 


^^M average produce of each individual tarmer has ^^H 


^H a value of only about 11 yen, 49 sen per annum, ^^H 


^V while in America, the average is ^137,85 per ^^H 


^H individual. ^^H 


^^L These circumstances , which seem lo throw new ^^| 


^H obstacles in the way of re-establishing the cqui- 


■ 
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■ 




OCCUTATIONS. 


..„=. 


bXUALE. 


TOTiL. 




Agriculture ........ 


5,525,503 


3!J6,968 


5,922,471 




Pi'ofessional aotJ per- 












sonal services .... 


1,018,131 


1,066,672 


2,68i.793 






Trade and irauspor- 












(alioD 


1,112,510 


18,698 


1,191,238 






Manufjclure, mecha- 








^H 




nical and miBiag 








^^H 




iDdusiries 


2,351 ,i7i 


253,.l50 


2,60i,9El 


^^H 




Uootcupied ( under 








^^^1 




iU years of age). . 






10,329,505 






Unaccounted for 








■ 




above 10 years ol 


















15,722,913 


J 








Grand lolal populatioB io 1870 




38,558,171 






It will be observed iImI wbile tiic aggregate number o 


M 


^H prions ill ilie United Si»ii-s above ihc oge of ten isa8,SK8,915, ^^H 


^H only IS.505,033 nt-e awounled far io iIir aliove VMe of ^^H 
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librium between the producing classes of Japan, 
are not, ader all, so difficult to deal with as they 
at first sight appear. For if the Japanese farmers 
remain behind the Americans in the resulti 
obtained, it will be simply owing to three draw- 
backs which can be easibly removed. The first is 



this aggregate is divided, as found in the census returns 
of the United Slates for J870, shows that the omission 
are mainly among females and children below the age of 
16 years. But in the returns of occupations of Japan, given 
above, all ages and sexes are reckoned , and therefore it 
becomes necessary lo ascertain by approximate calculation, 
what proporliou of (he 15,732,943 unaccounted for and Ihe 
10,339,605 children under ten years of age, in the United 
States belong to the agricultural populaiion. According to 
our eBtimate, 7,4*5,965 out of the unaccounted for 15,722,943 
end 4,891,777 out of 10,399.505 children ought lo be classed 
with the agricultural population, which, added to the 5,922,471 
given in Ihe table, mattes a total of 18,S60.2I3. This, then, 
is about whall take to be ihe actual number of persons bplong- 
ing (0 ibe farming class In Ihe United Stales ; and all my com- 
parisons between Ihe wealth and capacities of production of Ibe 
American and Japaneie farmer, are based upon thiil figure. 
But we must not forget that these 18,960.213 include both 
children, who take no part in the labors of the farm and who 
consume but litllc, and women, who, although belonging to 
Ihe agricultural class, do not partake of iis labor. Indeed, 
many of (hem, I infer from the tables have competences of 
their [own. and would more properly belong lo a separate 
class similar lo the uooccupied class of Japan, ralber than to 
the one^^?^ave been assigned lo iu my classification. But. 
in Ihe absence of data for calculation, and even of reasonable 
room for conjecture, [ will not attempt lo make any deduction, 
and will merely remark that in all Ihe calculalions in which 
the figure 18,200.213 is taken as the basis, whatever may be 
the result, it must be understood lo be to the advantage of 
Japan and the detriment of the United States. 
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^^^H 


required in raising il '^ And lliat, whfin Ihey 


^^^^1 


engage in the cullivation of some of llie most 


^^^^1 


remuneraLive proilucts, thai of the mulberry for 


^^^^H 


the raising of silk-worms, for instance, their 


^^^^1 


operations are hampered by so many regulations 


^^^^^1 


and formalities that it is with much difficulty that 


^^^^1 


they make them profitable. Labor, under such 


^^^^H 


restrictions gives results which bear to those that 


■ 




■night be presumed to come from free farming a 1 










PBHCENTAGE OF TAXA- 


PERCENTAGE OF TAXA- 








NAMES 


TION OK THE 


TION ON THE 










TRUE VALUATlOfI 










OF HEAL AND PERSONAL 


OF HEAL AND 










ESTATE IK ALL THE 


PERSONAL ESTATE IN ALL 




^^^H 




STATES 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 
OF THE UNITED 


THE STATES AND TER- 
BITOmeS OF THE 




^^H 




TEBBITOBIES. 


STATES. 


UNITED STATES. 




'ti^iZr 


T,.»i™bolh 


Taxalion 


Taialion balh 


^n 






Dii. 


nirHlionl 


^ZU. 


Dot mlio'iHl. 




WashingloD . . 


.0l5i0+ 


.03519+ 


.00993- 


.01936+ 






South Caroliou 


.01504. 


.05483 . 


.01330+ 


.02263 . 








VermoDl 


.01501 . 


.03480 . 


.00658. 


.01591 . 








Conneclicul... 


.01427 . 


.03406. 


.00782 . 


.01715. 








Reniucky 


.01397. 


.03376 . 


.00948. 


.01881 > 








Tennessee.... 


.01330. 


.03309. 


.00679 . 


.01612. 








Ulah 


.01287. 


.03266 . 


.01045 . 


.01978 . 








Virgiaia 


.01364 . 


.03243 . 


.01135. 


.02058. 








West Virginia. 


.01220. 


.03199 . 


.0U90) . 


.01834. 








New Jersey . . . 


.01186. 


.03165 > 


.00788 . 


.01721- 








Georeia 

Rhode Islaod.. 


.01157. 


.03136. 


.00980. 


.01913+ 








.00889. 


.0S868 . 


.00730 i 


.01663 . 








Texas 


.00753. 


.02732 . 


.00710. 


.01613 . 








Delaware 


.00&i3. 


.02622. 


.00i3l , 


.01363 . 








Wyoming .... 


.00626. 


.02605 . 


.00492. 


.014251 








Dakotab 


.00178 , 


.02457- 


.00247 . 


.01180. 








NewMenico... 


.003:58 . 


.02317+ 


.00296. 


.01229 • 




I 




MillK. 


.OU329 . 


.023))8 . 


.00268. 


.01201 . 




"See pages 217 anJ 218. 


^ 
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ralio such as holds between the elflciency of slave 
and paid labor '*. However , tobacco , cotton , tea , 
sugar and a Tew oilier cultures are not compara- 
tively speaking interlered with. It has been ascer- 
tained by Dr. Latham, at one lime connected with 
the Shimosa government sheep-larm, that, by 
substituting the plow for hand-labor, one man 
could do in one day the work which, under the 
old system, required eighteen days lo perform; 
and that, in the breaking up of lands that have 
never been cultivated, one man, with the aid 
ol (he plow, could turn over 4 tan of ground in one 
day, while the same work would have required 34 
days under the old system '^. Some have calculated 
that by the old method one Japanese laborer, 
could not turn over, to the depth of IS inches, 
one Ian oi land that had never been cidLivaled in 
less than ten days. This is most proaable, for 
even Irishmen, who are so largely endowed wi^h 
physical strenglli, lake with implenients not 
much superior lo those now in use in Japan, 16 
days to turn over 4 tan ol cullivaled land to Ihe 



*" Wilh regard to slave Inbor Mr. TbompsoD sajs : i In 
llie rarlie!:! Bgei Inhorers tvere geaerally slaves. But il wes 

founil lliai ^l.■lvl; lalior was denr bI any price The serfs 

were wmili so liille as worlimen that ii look all but a small 
percenlnge of Ihe popalalion lo raUe food for ihe whole, and 
vast numbers were employed in herding swine and uatlle. 
(Social Science and NalioDiil Economy, Page 1 36j. 

I* See Dole 8, page 217. 
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depth of nine incties. And when wn consider 
the effort required to perform this work, we need 
no longer be astonished at what may at first sight 
appear the slowness of tfie operation. Prof. Samuel 
W. Johnson, quoting Scliubler'", says that garden 
mold rich in vegetable matter, such as is found 
in the valleys of Japan and in which rice is 
grown, weighs about 70 pounds per cubic feet, 
or 3,049,000 pounds per acre to the depth of one 
foot, the depth the land is dug in this country. 
Thus we see that the unfortunate who has lo 
cultivate one acre, or 4 1, Ian, of land, has to 
turn over, stir up, break and shape a weight 
equal to 3,049,900 pounds! and this for less than 
2^ yen ^' ! In the United Stales, even animals 
are beginning to be released from such work by 

50 See "llow Crop feed" elc, bj Samuel W. Johnson, 
M. A., (ii'afiijsor of Analylic^il and Agricullural Chemistrj in 
ilie Shefrield Sdaniific Sctool oF V^ile i:ollege. page 158. 

^' Id connection wilb (he cullivalioa of rice ihe following 
memorandum furnished Lo me by Mr, Jacquel will prove 
* interesiing. No one will wonder al the iinporlance Ihis 
explorer aUaches to the inlroduclion of grRpe culture in Jnpitn 
when it is remembered that the country is admirably adapted 
10 its culLivjlion aai ibal. like Friiace, it could derive a large 
income from it. In 1871 Ihe value of Ibe ejiporis of boih 
wines and .spirits from Itordeaux, Celte, l.yon and Marseilles 
uicecdud 96,000,000 of francs I Mr. Jacquel writes : 

Je vous Bdrnsne, siiiviint vas d^sirs, quelques notes comps- 
ralives au siijet dn la culture du viz et de cclle de la vigne au 
point de vue de la pui-isance coloni>airice de I'uno et de I'au- 
ire r^colte; C'esl-a-dire que ju m'lffovr.erai da fuire ressorlir 
le chitlre du la iiupulalion qu'ellus peuveni enlr.tHiiir rc^jiec- 
livemunL el du biea-^lre qu ellea peuveni lui procurer. 
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Ihe introduction of the steam plow , by which a 
saving of about 30 per cent is effected, besides 
its doing away with the necessity of keeping 
oxen or horses except the number required for 
other purposes, such as the transport of manure , 
crops, etc. One great advantage in the use of the 
steam plow, is that the subsoil is not made hard 

Ce travail n'ayaot ^t6 pr^par^ que pour me rendre compte 
grosso-modo de Tutilil^ qu'il y aurait pour lecultivateur japo- 
Dais ^ joiadre la cullure de la vigae k celle du riz, je D*ai pas 
apport^ dans mes calculs uoe exactitude rigoureuse. 

Sans faire enlrer en ligiie de compte le codt des travaux de 
defrichement n^cessaire pour le riz comme pour la vigne, je 
ferai cependant observer que les travaux de nivellement de 
digues et de canalisation, souvent tr^s-couteux pour Finstalla- 
tion d'uoe rizi^re, me paraissent largement aussi on^reux que 
la plantation d'un tcho de vigne. 

Je prendrai done la vigne au commencement de la seconde 
annee et le champ de riz au moment ou il est prSt k 6tre en- 
semence et j'addilionnerai, en les comparant, les revenus de 
chaque culture pour une p6riode de 10 ans. 

Mais pour qu'on se rende bien compte des avantages sanl- 
taires que presente la culture de la vigne, donttoutesles famous 
se donnent aisdment et en plein sokil, sur celle du nz,je vais 
simplement ^numdrer les difif^rentes phases de la culture du 
riz, phases pendant lesquelles le cultivateur des rizi^nes est 
la moiti^ du temps dans feau et la boue jusqu'aux genoux. 

FAgONS A DONNER AU RIZ. 

io Retourner au grappin, et souvent avec un masque sur la 

figure, les vieilles sourhes du riz ; 
^0 R^parer les digues et introduire les eaux dans la riziSre ; 
3o Apporter de la ferme ou de la montagne le fumier et y 

m^Jer les feuilles et les herbes, qui se trouvent dans la 

rizi^re ; 
4o M^langer cet amendement k la terre et Ty enfouir ; 
50 £galiser le terrain ; 
60 Faire tremper les semences ; semer ; preparer les pepi- 

ni^res, les prot^ger contre les oiseaux et les arroser soi- 

gneusement ; 
7o Arracher les jcunes plants, les mettre en bottes et les 

transporter a la rizi^re ; 
8<) Planter 55,000 bouquets dans un tcho de riz de 3,600 tsu- 

bos que j*ai pris pour base de me& calculs. 



by the trampling of horses; ils principal drawback 
is Lhe trouble and expense of the machinery. 

It has been argued ihal rice lands cannot be 
plowed at all, as limy are generally too wet and 
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lage qui cods 
ae la nziere dans le but 
el de melire I 
parties iiuiri lives ; 
10° DeuxiSme operatioa coninie ci-des^us, apr^s <0 jaura ; 
11» Troisiime binage, comme ci-liaut et niSme bui ; 
12° Le riz dlani formi ea grain, enlever k la main les mauvai- 
ses herbes qui atleigneut la hauteur des epis et poui'- 
raieal causer du dommage h la recolle ; 
i3u Moi.iJOQ et misK en gerbe^ ; traaspoi't jk dos d'hommes de 

Ib rfcolle k lu fi'rme ; 
lio Peiguer les gerbes pour en sSparer le grain ; boUelage de 

la paiile et sa mise en meule ; 
15° Ballage au Il^au des grains pour les dfbarrasser coinpl^te- 

ment de la |iaille ; 
16o Vanner le grain apr^s leballage; 
t7a l':xpo3er le grain au soleil pour le I 
Igj Decortiquer le grain k la meule ; 
iV» Passer fe grain au btuloir ; 
2Ch> Passer le grain au crible pour separer les grains peu ou 

pas d'^corliqugs de eeux qui le soot enii^rerneut ; 
21d Blauchir Ic riz au fouloo et I'ensacber. 

IS ces travaux qui Duroot exige 1 50 jaurn^es d'honi' 
. . ns, le tcho de riz aura rapport^, ann£e coinmuae, 

diX'Deuf koku de riz, eslimes en moyenne deS3.75fi 4 dollars. 
Prenanl le chiltre de i dollars nous aurons poor un an $16, 
soit pour to ans. 76 X 10 = 1760. 

DEFENSES. 

)50 journSes d'hommes i 80,20 = $30; soit pour 15 ans, 
rios 300. Semences et fmoier, esiimant Ires-bas, ©5 par au, 
pour 10 ans S50, te qui jolol au 300, fera §350, qui, reiran- 
Gb£s de 760, lai^sera pour la periodo deceonale, il6 dollars 
de b^uflice, soit it dollars par an pour un icho de 3,(>00 
Uuboj. 

Quant hi la vigne qui nous aura coul£ e 
$50 pour [rais de plaois tir£s d'Europe, u 
nou$ iascrirons >-es depen 
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ceplioDnellement 

e fois pour loutes, 

> ravous fait dans 

a de defricbemeut cl deplanta- 



iL les i»Smes noui' la preparation d'un Icho d< 
que p'our la plaoialioa d'un Iclio du rigne. 
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not always susceptible of being drained aL will ; 
and thai, besides, Uie horses would paclc it so 
much llial llie roots of the plants could not pene- 
trate the soil. But these obstacles are considered 
by most authorities as not being insurmountable. 

l£penses. 

Ud achat des plants 

Sine uDDee. $5 iut^rets sur $50, joiats 

aut d^penses ordioaiies... 

S^o aoaie 



e p en ses total es $1,440.01 



Les recetles ne commcnceot qu'a la 

5"" aauie de plaalalioa ; elles 

soDi par ao ( rerenu brut ) de . . . 

6'°' aoafio 



Bdnefica a 



81,580 



Si nous motions en parallfile le bio^fice not de U riziSre, 
SlIO, nous aui'ODs un revenu qualre fois plus griind el nous 
auron^ pa;£ aus ouuriers un salaire qualru fais plus grnni] 
egalemenl, par consiqueni uourii une population quatre foi» 
plus uotnbreuse ; d'oii il faul uonclure que la puissance cotoni- 
Rnirjce de la vigne e^il qualre fois plus evande que celle du liz. 
(// avrii 1876). 



Dr. Latham Ihioks that all such lands could 
readily be plowed, as Ihey can alt be drained 
alter the rice is cut ; and this drainage could not 
be a cause of inconvenience and damage as the 
rapid flowing of the water is prevented by the 
small partitions into which (he land is di%ided. 

By introducing the most modern improved im- 
plements of agriculture, the capacity ol production 
of the individual being increased , the number of 
Ihose engaged in tilhng the soil would of cause 
considerably decrease. For admitting that, with 
tlie aid of machinery, the cultivation of the ground 
would be at the rate of 2 515 cho per iodiridual, 
wliere, without it, the proportion would be but 
a little less than 5 as much, then -- of the present 
iigricultural population of Japan , or 10,213,596 
persons, would be able to till, in the most desir- 
able varieties of culture, 25,687,194 cho, that 
is to say, not only all that Japan proper could 
give tliem, but also alt they could find in Yesso 
and Riu Kiu, and even more *-. Even then their 
time would not be so fully occupied, but that 



" By tiiU operalioQ the unii of agricultural proiluctioa in 
the Japanese socieij would be made (0 produce 137jj|j yen 
insuad of llj^j whitb was derived from it by the old system, 
and, by adding up Itie products of Ibese various uoils, the sum, 
which represeals ibe JDci'Ease id ihe wealth of the natioa, 
would be obiuiiied. Further dd will he shown how the units 
of agricultural producliou, thus freed ttota eoiploymenl in 
their own sphcrea, would go la swell iha ranks of iho&e 
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Uiey would have ample leisure to engage in such 
small and simple Industrial avocations conducive 
to wealth and coniiurl as llie farmers of many 
districts of France, Switzerland, Denmark and 
other European countries practice, and give lo 
their intellectual and moral development, which, 
with the regime they are now placed under, can 
not but be greatly neglected, the necessary atten- 
tion. So true is it that an advanced civilization, 
made use of in the furtherance of just ends, is 
conducive not only to greater material comfort lo 
the masses, but also of an Intellectual and moral 
improvement which Is in direct ratio to the pro- 
gress made *^. 

GD^aged in induslrial avocalioDS so Ihal the i;quilibrLuui, 
which il is so necessary 10 maintain in all well organised 
focielies between the various elemenls of produttioa, would 
be maintflined. The accomplislinneDt of this iransrormation in 
Japanese sociely would be obtained in virtue of a law, whose 
operation, if not iolerfered with, will tell as fatally as (hat of 
gravitation, and which, allhough called an invention of modern 
economists, is merely an smplilicalion of this old Chinese 
precept as found in Ihe canon of Vaou, Shooking, i Regulate 
ai the same lime, with exactness, the hundred kinds of labor, » 



This U Ihe Chinese text : 
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•^ These good results would doubless be owing lo the carrying 
into practice, by Ihe adoption of the measures alluded to above, 
of principles of sound national economy. In calling attention 



and harness, book binding, covering of furniture, 
gloves, and, in fact, what nol? The extension of 
the culture both of the mulberry and the paper- 
tree would also bring about a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of those engaged in the 
culture of sillt-worms, the manufacture of silk 
and the making ol paper. The same would be 
the case, in ils special way, with the culture of 
tea. And from the birth or extension of these 
several industries would spring up hundreds of 
channels ol trade for coal, iron, copper and lead. 
The presence of iron and lead in any great abun- 
dance in Japan is not yet fully demonstrated; but 
there is no question about that of coal ; and that 
of copper is affirmed by competent engineers **. 

But what shall Japan do, it may be said, with 
such a vast amount of products? Where shall it 
find a market for all this lea, this sugar, this 
timber, this silk, and the rest? Such fears as 
these, I hasten to say, need not be entertained. 
Providence that has done so much for Japan by 
giving her an exceptional climate and a docile, 
good tempered, frugal, intelligent and indus- 
trious population, has also provided, at her very 
door, the means for her to profit by these blessings. 
Without speaking ol England, who probably would 
lake from her all she could produce if there were 



■' For ihe producls o! r 
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nol other countries nearer at hand to buy her 
productions, to the west lies China, where slie can 
send all the limber, copper, wheat and tobacco that 
she may produce in excess of her own require- 
ments. The accumulated wealth (silver) of this 
Great Empire, which now conceals itself in fear 
of the forced requisitions of a corrupt government, 
is very large and will be used by it in the satisfac- 
tion of its many wants the day it will be placed 
under a more enlightened rule. The exhausted 
soil of China which to-day, in many places, can 
not produce at all unless aided in its functions 
by the expensive addition of large quantities of 
manure, will hardly be able ever to produce all 
her people want ; and Japan, being her nearest 
neighbor, will be her most convenient base of 
supply. 

Again, on the east, is America, which is growing 
in size and population at an enormous rale and 
will lake from Japan all the silk, tea *", porcelain 
and sugar she can send. For it is now proved 



*° To Ibis it ^11 be alij.<cleJ thai Japan is already ouUrua- 
ning Ihe Anericaa ilemand lor that staple. But what does this 
prove, unless it i); that Japnoese growers are ddI yel capable 
of engaging in large operations of commerce requiring bolh 
expericDce of foreign markets, nice combiniilians and fore~ 
sight ? Ii weakens io no way the posilioo which we assume 
inihis paper thai the American market will present an ever 
tacreasing outlet for such Japanese productionii as we liave 
named. To i^peak of tea alooe, facts would tend to prove 
ihe correclness of our views. 
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and silk, as caused by Ihe growth of the popula- 
tion, has been in the United Stales in the past, 
and must continue to be, from the same cause, 
In the future. In 1840, the population of the 
United States was only 7,000,000; in 1820 
it had risen to 10,000,000; in 1830 to over 
12,000,000; in 1840 to 17,069,453; in 1850 
to 23,191,876; in 1860 to 31,399,300; in 1870 
to 41, 609,000 ^^ Now it must be between 45 
and 46 millions. In 1860 the density of this po- 



ConsumplioD in America kept up wilh the produclioo in Japan 
DDlil 1873/74, and since llien il has, probably, reached as high 
as 32,000,000 lbs. owing not only to the increase of Ihe popu- 
latioa, but also to ihe excessively low price al which Ihe staple 
was ofTered by the American importers to Ihe coasuniers , 
while Ihe prcsenl capacity of Japan for export is equal to 
28,000,000 or 30,000,000 lbs. 1 Owing lo causes which it 
would lake loo long lo exptaio here, the consumption in 
America is likely to increase slowly, probably reaching 
35,000,000 lbs. in ihree years. If the production in Japan 
fihould iucrease al the same rale il has heretofore, there will 
be DO market (or tlie surplus and, therefore, a loss to the 
counlry. Il is true that lea is now prepared for England in a 
special manner. But 1 fear 'Ihal this too 'a a dangerous 
experiment. To my vision a belter plan would have been lo 
render possible Ihe association of the lea growers wilh skillful 
Western and American exporters who probably would have 
had Ihe wisdom lo preveol iheir naiive friends from 
injuring iheir trade, as ihey have done of lale, not only hy an 
excessive increase of their production but, besides, by the 
production of an article which, when compared to whni it 
was when Japan was tirsl opened to fureign trade, must be 
called iaferior. 

» Ninth census of the Oniled Slates (18TO) vol. i. Report 
of the Superinlendeni etc., page 13. 
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pulation, the area of the country being 3,578,342 
square miles, was lO^u inhabitants to the square 
mile. If the United Stales had the density of po- 
pulation of Spain , its people would number 
200,000,000, if of France, its population would 
be 500,000,000 ; and if of Belgium, there would 
be -1,180,000,000 souls thriving on its soil! Such 
figures as these speak for Ihamselves. 

Neither would the above be the only beneficial 
results that would accrue to the people from the 
inlroduelion of improved modes of production in 
the empire. One of the heaviest burdens on 
agriculture would also be removed by it, that is, 
the excessive taxation. The value of the farming 
lands in Japan, calculated by the 0-Kura-Sho, 
is estimated to be equal to J ,551,242,188.84 yen, 
which, calculating at the rate of 11^ per ceot*^, 
would yield produce worth 180,744,715 yen, of 
which the government lakes 46,537,265 yen, or 
about 25^ per cent of the produce"'. We may 
easily imagine, then, what a heavy drain upon 
the agricultural class is the lax collected from it 
by Ihe government. But in the present condition 
of affairs in Japan , this evil is unavoidable. A 
certain sum ol money being required lo conduct 

" After farming implenieals in u^e among westei'Q naljons, 
have bt>en suhslituled Sot those aov/ in use id the country, this 
ligure would i>e raised. See appendii C. 

" This was written in January 1876 before tlie goveinment 
reduced llie land tax. See oole 9, page 2SS. 



the affairs of ihe slate, it has to be procured from 
the only available source, the farmers, who, how- 
ever hard the burden may be upon them, must 
submit. But if the produclion of the soil were to 
be increased in the way we have shown, the lax, 
by falUng upon a greater superficies of ground, 
would be more divided, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, weigh less upon each individual, even if 
the demands of the state should increase in a 
lat^e ratio. For instance, il the present unculti- 
vated lands of Japan , covering 23,533,332 cho, 
were made use of, 10,442,772 cho, producinar 
grape, tea, mulberry, sugar, wax, vegetables 
etc., and the remaining 13,090,560 cho support- 
ing large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, Ihe 
produce of the lormer, being worth ■461,290,587 
yen, and of the latter, 15,736,700 yen, while the 
4,091,113 cho already under cuUivalion would 
produce 180,827,194 yen, making altogether 
657,954,482 yen, the revenue derived frujn it by 
the government, at the rate of only 15 per cent of 
gross produce, lor instance, would be 98,678,172 
yen, which although obtained from a tract of land 
about 6i times as large as that from which the 
present revenue is derived, is only double the 
amount of that revenue, while Ihe rate of assess- 
ment is two fifths lower than that wliich is now 
in vogue. Besides, we nmsl take into consideration 
the increase in the revenue of the government 
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derived irom manulaclured articles and from 
various industries, which is now only 7,082,299 
yen. The growth of this source of wealth would 
keep pace with the growth of agriculture and, 
with it, the revenue of the state might be increa- 
sed in a corresponding ratio if found necessary. 
The government taxation upon the various articles 
of manufacture and production might be so judi- 
ciously distributed that its presence would scarcely 
be felt by the people. With regard to manufac- 
tured articles, I could quote tobacco, which has 
lately been taxed, where the duty falls lightly on 
the consumer and still forms an important item 
of revenue to the government. In what concerns 
other branches of in.dustry it would be, the same. 
With such an increased revenue from other 
sources than the land, a new assessment of taxes 
on the latter on the most liberal basis would, in 
time, be possible, and the agricultural classes 
become at last emancipated from ttieir present 
difficult circumstances. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PROSPERITY OR RUIN. 



In both the exploration and working of the 
broad field we have tried to describe in the pre- 
ceding cliapler, the kuwazoku would be expected 
to take the initiatory step', thereby preparing the 
people for tlie progressive effort by which the 
important results we have indicated might be 
ultimately gained. The merits of the new methods 
having been once practically demonstrated to the 
people, they would not be slow in adopting them. 
The husbandman, for instance, who to-day 
turns a deaf ear to the government's suggestions 
to reclaim the wilds adjoining his farm, because 
he prefers putting his savings on interest where- 
by he realizes ten per cent * without any of the 
additional labor which he believes their invest- 
ment at six per cent, in an agricultural enterprise 
must submit him to, would, then, realize the 
iacl that the extension of his farm with the aid 
of machinery, instead of entailing additional toil 
on him, in the end must be the means of bring- 
ing him relief. If his land were too small to adapt 

> Seepages iSI, 138, lUSand 161. 
* See pages 218, 219, note 10. 
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to a division in fields ol sufficient size to be easily 
worked with the required distribulion of crops 
with ihe aid of the improved Itind of mechanical 
labor he had found advantageous to adopt, or his 
capital were insulficient, he would unite his for- 
ces with others and what a single individual with 
three or four tans of land and but a few dollars 
savings could not well have undertaken, an asso- 
ciation of a hundred persons with thirty or forty 
cho and a capital of a few hundred dollars could 
easily accomplish '. The same hne of argument 
would apply to forestry, fisheries, maunfaclures 
and mining. 

However, in preference to the majorat scheme 
the government would seem to have adopted an- 
other plan in furtherance of which the bonds 



3 Thh could be done on llie plan of Ihe Dokio^ha (ihe 
uiiiled land company) of which Mr. D. W. Ap. Jones gives ihu 
following account in one of his reports lo the Secretnry of the 
treasury, Mr. Okum:i : 

(In the plain of Yumagisawa (Shimosa) there is io oi'ganiza- 
liOQ termed Dokioaha, formed about flvo years ago (1869). 
Thuy ara all of Sakura in the province oF Siiimosa. It seem; 
Uiai, ihrougti prince llola, they obtained a tract of land. They 
formed ihemselvrs into a company under Uie above name. 
As ibe Uod was improved tbe shares of lliis compuoy were 
estimated at ten dollars eauh. Tliey cleared the land and 
prepared it for lillnge, and afterwards planted it io lea and 
mulberry. The shares are now worlh one huodivd and fifty 
dollars each. Two of the late karos of that prince and twenty 
two of the principal retainers were the originators of this 
company. The properly io tbe beginning was only valued at 
8240. Its present value is $71,000. The company numbers iSQ 
members, and they all work. The hand that so lately ooly 
wieldtid the sword now handles the heavy plow. This number 
is divided inlo six sections of eighty persons or companies. 
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given lo Ihe nobles in liquidation of their capila- 
lizod pensions *, have been made use ol lo forai 
liie kuwazokii bank which in connection with 
establishments of a similar kind scattered through- 
out the country, would lend funds to such en- 
terprising natives as with the assistance ol' per- 
sons now educated in the several government 
technical schools, would feel disposed to engage 
in the development of the resources ol the coun- 
try without the aid of transient immigration ". 

To my vision this plan presenis grave defects. 
In the first place graduates of government schools 
would hardly be compelenl lor the task before 
them. For although having a fair technical 
knowledge, they would bo without the necessary 
experience which can not be taught to them on 
Ihe benches of schools. Those who have lived 
in western countries or in America, all know the 
difference that is made between a brilliant scholar 
or professor and an expert practitioner in the 

One of iheac works five days at a lime ; ihen another lakes iis 

ElBce, so Ibat there ore alwajs eighty men at work oa the 
irin. From Ibe karos dowo tbey all work. They have planted 
quite a large tract in lea and mulberry, and are con- 
slanlly prepHi'ing more ground to be used in the same manner. 
A» their tea plants and mulberry trees are becoming older 
Ihe shares of the company are conslamly increasing in value. 
Now these gpntlemeo unused to manual labor, unaided by any 
agricultural implements, have given a value, entirely by their 
labor, of $7S,O0O to a properly which, before any labor was 
bestowed oa it, was only worth $^iO. This company i^ 
wortliy of some special recogaition by the government.! 
* See note 19, pages 101 to 107. 
'■See pages -m- to tW: 



lulfillraent of duties tliat require both knowledge, 
acquired through education and slcill gained 
through long experience in the applying of theories 
principles and methods. A young man who has 
just completed his course of studies in law, in 
science, in political economy, in industry or in 
commerce, and is, perhaps, better posted od 
books than most practitioners, is not for all that 
a legist, a chemist, a statesman, an engineer, 
a manufacturer or a merchant. Were it other- 
wise, the professors whose hair has grown grey 
in their chairs, would be the most successful in 
the practical avocations of life ; and we know that 
such is not the case. Those who have acquired 
a great name as men of letters or professors, are 
the most apt to throw liglit on truth. They excel 
in presenting the truth with art ; and with this 
gift often they have an unrivaled power in the 
diffusion of truth among the people. But this 
superior intuition ol certain questions is invariaT 
bly coupled with a sad ignorance of all others ; 
and their talents are sterile when it is necessary 
to elucidate general (acts and come to some 
practical solution in regard to them. But to re- 
turn, not only the graduates ol the government 
technical schools in Japan have, as I have said , 
none of this practical experience that is so essen- 
tial, but, besides, the training received by them 
in establishments in which everytliiog is done, to I 



say llie least, with reckless prodigality, without 
any thought being ever given to economy or pro- 
fit, would leave them without other most essen- 
tial requisites for the fulfillment of their trust. 
And the fact that they would be operating with 
tlie capital of others instead of their own would 
not be apt to render them either cautions or 
saving. For it is only those that have earned mo- 
ney by hard toil, generally, that know its value. 
With the kuwazoku and the people assisted by 
transient immigration, matters would be different. 
The nobles would invest in their enterprises that 
upon which, to-day, most of them depend for 
support; and it is to be expected that they would 
carelully watch over the employ that it would be 
put to. Besides, the transient immigrants whom 
Ihey would interest in their own enterprises could 
be expected to protect them against their own 
imprudence. And to make sure that in this res- 
pect these associates would do their duty, it 
might be prescribed by law ° that none but those 
foreigners who would consent to invest their own 
means in the enterprises they would undertake 
'0 direct, and for a period equal to the term of 
their engagement, could be eligible to form an 
association with the nobles '. 



" See pages 156, 157 »bA 158. 

^ In many cases favorable urrangemeDts similar to the 
fullowing which, through Ur. D. W. Ap. Jones, of Ihe Shimosa 



The wise example given b^" the nobles would 
noL be lost on the people. And it would be only 

government sheep farm some of ihe merchaol-princes of 
C;ilifornia desired me lo conclude for ihem wiih ihe Japanese 
goveromeul for llie inlroJuclioD of slieep in ihe couDlry, 
could be mii]e. It vm proposed Ihal Mr. Jones should euler 
iulo an engagement with the Japanese eovemmenl for the 
ncclimalizalroD, ia twelve years, of liX),000 head of ewes bora 
in the country, lo be delivered by him to Ihe go»ernmen[ in 
lots of ten and twenty tliousaad al diHerent specified periods, 
and for which he was lo be paid al the rale of $7 a piece for 
all castrated sheep and $i a piece for wethers of one year 
old and upwards, that is lo say, at a price thai was less Ihaa 
the cost of transportation of theie auimald thai have since been 
brought from Califoroia lo the garernment farm of Shimosa. 
The cost of puri^hasing the original breeding sioch iu foreign 
countries, of shipment to Yohohama and Ihe wages of the 
overseers and laborers, both foreign and native, required in 
attending lo the care of the farm on which Ihe sheep would 
be raised, were all to be borne by Mr. Jones. All he aslced 
from the government besides Ihe regular stipulated price for 
bis sheep was, first, a sure market for the wool produced 
during the twelve years bis operations would last aod which 
he would dit^pose of at Ihe current rates in Yokohama on the 
day of the sale ; second, the use of giSOOO worth of agricul- 
tuial implements and of suitable buildiags for himself, 
assi^lanls, laborers and animals; and, third, 15,000 acres of 
land which, after Ibeir conversion into suitable postures al the 
expense of the government bul under bis own responsibility, 
he would continue lo cultivale undl the end of twelve years, 
when he would return ihem lo the government, abandoning 
all the increased value he would have given lo them by mean;; 
of ihe labor and money spent by him ; and in order to belter 
protect himself from undue interference in the maniigement of 
ihis land, he provided ihal all Ihe sheep delivered to the 
government should be kepi on branch farms lo be located in 
llie different kens at the pleasure of Ihe government and 
managed by Iheir own officers. This proposition was made to 
Ihe government in writing, on the IStb February, 1875. 
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after the laller had acquired the necessary expe- 
rience, accumulated the required capital and 
seen sufficient outlets assured to the products of 
their labors that they would follow in the steps 
of the owners of the majorats , so as to concur 
with them in the development of the resources 
of the Empire. I am aware that under these con- 
ditions, their progress would be slow. But that 
should not be regretted. For it is only by a very 
slow and considerate progress that the work of 
national reconstruction and industrial reorgani- 
zation in Japan through the people can be made 
successful. In all probability matters would proceed 
like this. For instance sheep having been success- 
fully introduced in a district, at first, the wool 
produced would be woven into coarse cloth by the 
people's wives and daughters, their hand manu- 
factures being purchased by the state for the use 
of the soldier, sailor and the police. And it is only 
after the woolen goods had began to come into 
more general use that steam mills would com- 
mence to be thought of for the making of the finer 
grades of goods. But the hand weaving would not 
be given up ; for , by this time , the production of the 
rough material would have increased and besides, 
by I hat time, the soldier and the sailor, the farmer 
and the higher classes of artisans would have 
commenced to use garments made of the new 
material. 



Nolliing of the kind would be seen under Ihe 
bank system. For with it, 1 can only imagine a 
youlli without experience, from the start erecting 
costly steam manui'a dories on the plan o( those 
seen in France, Belgium or England, in which 
quantities of cloth would be made before the 
people had realized the benefit to be derived (rom 
the use of it; or else, with a view to find a 
market for the products of their mills, the manu- 
facturers, in their patriotic enthusiasm, anxious, 
from the start, lo equal if not to surpass foreign 
countries, would construct expensive railroads 
before tlie resources of the districts the lines 
would pass through had been ascertained, thereby 
exposing themselves to suffer from the same 
mistakes that were made in the United States 
Irom 1854 to -1857, and in Peru, a few years ago 
and which caused an immense waste of capital 
and the loss of princely fortunes. And neither 
would the evil consequences ot this system be 
confined to this. For every paper yen printed for 
the use of the banks that would have provided 
with the necessary means all these untimely enter- 
prises, represented, at the lime of its issue, a 
capital hypothecated upon the expected prosperity 
of these industries and the fortune of which it 
would have followed step by step, and thus the 
day these industries failed the paper yen would 
be worthless. But inasmuch as, by that time, it 
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would have passed inlo general circulation, its 
fall would be the cause of universal ruin involving 
suffering and disorders for the country, Ihe effects 
of which for evil defy all calculation and foresight. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Pages 107, 108 and 109: 

( la ils wisdom Ibe gaveninietit, equall;^ anxious both 
to emancipate the people from olil prejudices and super- 
stitions of native gruwih and protect them against such 
as possibly might come from without, encouraged the 
spread of scieulific information and useful knowledge. 
Schools, organized on an eclectic plan, had been open for 
the education of both sexes; and they were eitensively 
patronized by the people, lyeyasu's intolerant decree 
against foreign religious creeds bad been repealed.! 

To my vision Japan reached the limits u( religious to- 
leration when Ijeyasu's intolerant decree against foreign 
religious creeds was repealed. In fact there are no reasons 
why we should ask her to do more; and there are many 
why we should not, 1 am not one of those who believe 
that there is more chance of salvation for man in one 
religion than in an other. And 1 fully agree with the 
Siamese king who thought that every one, individuals as 
well as ualiuns, should be \cU entire freedom of religious 
faith. And 1 lake it to be a strange presumption fur us to 
interest ourselves so much in aifairs which i-oncern only 
God, whilst He, seems to leave it wholly to our discretion. 
Had it been agreeable to the Creator that all nations 
should have the same form of worship, would it not have 
been easy to His omnipotence to have created all men 
with the same sentiments and dispositions; and to have 
inspired them whith the same notions of the true religion 
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as Id endow (hem ^>illi sucli dilTerent tempers and incli- 
nations? Ought ihey not rather to believe Ihal the (rue 
God has as much pleasure in being honored by a variety 
of forms and ceremonies as in beinji praised and glorified 
by a number of different crea(ures ? Or why should that 
beauty and varie(y so admirable in the nalural order of 
things, be less admirable, or less worlhy of (lie wisdom 
of God ill (he superna(ural'? 

As i( is, the religion of the Japanese consists in Ihe 
beliel that (he producdve ethereal spirit being expanded 
through (he whole universe every part is in some degree 
impregnated with it; and therefore every part is in some 
measure the seat of the Deity; whence local Gods and 
Goddesses are everywhere worshiped and consequently 
inuKiplied witiiout end^. Like (he ancient Romans and 
(he Greeks (hey acknowledge a supreme losing, the lirsl, 
the supreme, (lie intellectual ', by which men have been 



' Voyage de Siam, quoted by R. P. Kniglil. Ad inquiry iato 
the symbolical language, London, 1836. 

' The appeareoce of anything unusual at a particular spot U 
lield to be a fare sign of the presence of lh<: divinity. Near the 
hou^e where I live in Ko-ishi-hawa, Tokio, h a small Miya 
buitl at the foot of a very old tree (hat stands initialed on the 
«dge of a rice Held. The spat looks somewhat insignilicant, 
bu( DpOQ inquiring why a shrlue h^id been placed there, 1 was 
(old (hat a while snake had been found at the foot of (he old 

' Ptularch, de Is-et Otir. 

We read in (he great prayers of the Sinlo faith : i In (he 
beginning the earth was tiki! a drop of oil Doaling on Ihe 
surface of (he water; and, (hen appeared there, first (he 
Almighty whom we call Kuni-toko-ttichi-no-miko(o, neit 
Tsuchi-no-mikolo and third Toyo- no-mi koto. 

« These are the three Kami known as selC-exislent beings t 
(XVI, universal prayer). 



recluimerl rrom rudeness and barbarism lo elegance and 
refinemeni and been (aughl, llirough privileged men and 

This trirorm division of tlie perbooilled altribuies or modes 
of action of one lirst cause, seems lo have been ihe Gial 
depariure from simplo Iheistn and ibe founJation of religious 
mflhology ia every pari of (he earth. To trace its origin lo 
patriarchal Iradiliocs, or seek Cor it in the philosophy of any 
particular people, will onl; lead to frivolous conjecture, or lo 
fraud aod forgery ; which hare been abundanlly employed 
upon this subject: nor has repealed detection and exposure 
damped the ardor or abashed the eflronlery of those, who 
still Gnd them conveoieDt to support their theories and 
opinions (See sibylline verses, oracles, etc., forged by the 
Alexandrian Jews and Platonic Christians, but quoted as 
auihenlic by Mr. Bryant, on Ancient Mythology; and Mr, 
Maurice's Indian Amiq. vol. IV), 

' * The supreme triad, thus represented at llierapolis, 
assumed different forms and names in different myMic temples. 
In that of Samotbrace it appeared in three celebrated statues 
ofScopas, called Venus, Pollios and Phaeton (Plia. lib. XHIV. 
c. i.), or Nature, Atlratlion and Light; (noBoir, desire. 
4aeOi>iu is an Homeric title of the sun, signifying splendid 
and luminous ; but afterwards personified by the mythologisls 
into a son of Aiiollo) and at Upsal in Sweden, by three figures 
equally symbotical, called Odin, Freia and Thor; the first of 
which comprehended Ihe attributes of Jupiter and Mars, the 
second those of Juno and Venus, and the third those of 
Hercules and Bacchus, together with the thunder of Jupiter: 
for Tbor, as mediator between heaven and earth, had the 
general command of the levreslrial atmosphere (Mallet. Ilisl. 
de Danemarc. Iniroduc. c, VII. p. 115). Thor bore the club of 
Hercules ; but like Bacchus he was the god of the seasons, 
and his chariot was drawn by goats. (Ibid, et Oda Thrymi 
Edd. XXI. 01. Budbeck. tub. X, fig. 2»). Among the Chinese 
seels, which have retained or adopted the symbolical wort^hip, 
a triple personiQcation of one godhead is comprehended in 
Ihe goddess Kouan-Yu, whom they represent sitting upon Ihe 
lotus, called, in that country. Lien, and with many arms, 
carrying dilfereal symbols, to signify the diCfereol operations 
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women *, noL only lo live willi iuore coiiiforl bul lo die 

of nature.- (See Mimoires mr la Chine, Religion, by le 
comle d'Escajrac de LauLure, Paris, I860.)— A ainiilar union 
of atlribjles was exjiressed iu ihe Scandinavian goddess Isa or 
Disa; who in one of her persomficalions appeared riding upon 
a ram accompanied with mu&lc, to .lignify like Pan, ihe 
principle of universal liarmoDf ; and, in another, upon a 
goat, will] a quiver of arrows at her back, and ears of corn 
in her hand, lo signify her dominion over generation, vegeta- 
tion and destruction. The calholics represent iheir trinity by 
a triangle with an eye In the center. It is said ihal this 
symhote was borrowed from the Egypliaos wlio are known 
10 have fignilied their divine iriade by a simple triangle 
(See Plul. rte Is-et Osir, page 373) whith someiiNiea appears 
upon Greek nmnumenls and particularly on ihe coins of the 
colonieii of Magna Gracia (See an inquiry inio the symbolical 
language of ancient art and mylhology, by It. P. Knight, 
Esq., London 1836, page 69). So we see the real source of 
Trinity in Unity is in the human mind itself; whose feeble 
and inadequate ailempts lo form an idea of one unicersal 
tir^l cause would naluralty end in generalizing and classing 
the pai licular ideas derived frnro the senses, und ibuH 
forming distinct, (hough ind<<llni1o Dolionsor certain allribules 
or modes of action ; of which the generic divisions are uni- 
versally three, such as goodoecs, wisdom and power ; creation, 
preservation and deslrurtioo ; poteniial, inslrumentdl and 
efUcient, etc. eic. Hence almo^i every nation that has deviated 
frrm Ihe rude simplicity of primiiivb Tbci.sm, has h^id its 
Trinity in tiniiy. (See an inquiry into the symbolical language 
etc., by R. P. Knight, Ksq. London 1836). 

* Thus, aa we have seen, Teo-sho Dai-jin had given Hie 
country the three treasures (Sec note 1 , page S7) ; Taku-hata- 
chichi-liime-no-mikoto had invented the art of weaving cloth ; 
Taoki-ho-hi-iio niikolo and lliho-sachi-no-mikoto had dis- 
covered the art of constructing houses; while lshi-kori-?ome- 
uo-mikolo lirM made household utensils. Prayer XX of tlio 
book of prayers of Ihe Sinlo failh is addressed to an other 
class of public henefLiclars. It reads thus: < By tlie commands 
of Kamuragi-no-mikoio and K»murome-DO-mikolo, Oki-lsu 



hiho-Do-kami and Oki-lsu-hime-na-mikoto madi! a furnace for 
Ihe purpose of cooking food for Sume-mi-ma-na-no-mikoto. 
Ttieo lb<! Kami of lire and of mebis cast poU ihe Kami of clay 
buill [he furnace, and several tilings oblained from rice fields, 
uplands. river< and mouDiaiDs were boiled wilh Ihe assis^toce 
of the Kami of wood, lire and water. ' * * ' We i>By most 
humbly let our liresides be prosperous, our relalions amicable 
and misrorluDes from fire quickly averted from us > The 
prajer lu ihe Kami who guard the Gvc cereals : wheat, rice, 
millet, beans and kibi is also characteristic. These Kami 
taught hiiBbandiy lo ihe people : < Wilh great respect we 
ask you lo preserve Ihe five cereals through eodluss ages ihat 
not only the Mikado but bis people and also ibeir descendants 
may have no deficiency of grain. (Prayer' XXI). Bui, will il be 
said, all these facts refer to the Sioto relijjion and the 
majority of Japanese are Budbisl, To lliis the reply is very 
simple: Although ibey may be Budhisi, still they all acknow- 
ledge in principle Ihe general expansion of a productive 
eihereal tipiril throughout the world and lis action by the 
agency of privileged beings whom they honor and worsliip in 
Ibe same spirit as Sintoist do. Thus, while iu ibe houses 
of Japanese Budhisls we do not see any image of Kuni-loko- 
l>uchi-no-mikolo, still we often ooiice representations of 
Ten-sho Uai-jin, of Jinmu-Ten 0, of lyeyasn, Konpira and 
other great men ; like Sintoists Ihey consecrate in Ihi'ir own 
families the objects of llirir admiration, graliluJu ur esteem 
and address ihcm wilh whatever rites of devolion Ihey think 
proper. Or else if they pass unexpectedly before a sbiwe 
Ibey acknowledge the spot to be the seat of the deily and like 
Sintoist, ( re^pectfully bow down and worship. t (Great 
prayers of ibe Siiito faith, quoted ahove, No. 3U). 

So we see liie fund lIIou of alt religions in Japan is Sinlo ; 
Ibal is Ihe n:ilional f.iilh. And lo my viMonwhat could happen 
best lo the people would he that I^inlo bhould be remodeled, 
like all religions must be from time lo time, and in fact as all 
have b.'en or will bo conformably lo Ibe requirements of the 
limes. Then if il were propagated by a highly moral class oF 
men, and if ils worship were rendi'red mori' impressive hy 



with better hopes'', 
llie people in Japun 



I have verj great doubts whelher 
would be as much betieliled bj the 



well devised ceremooies it naighl yel obtain ihe same hold 
upon Ihe ignorant a'nd the weat which Budhism once had, but 
which, with Ihe rapid progress nalional mind is making under 
the present system of education, cannot long be mainleined. 
Id its new form Sinto could be made much supecior to Roman 
Catholicism and be rendered as efGcieol ia Japan as the most 
popular sects of protest ant ism are elsewhere. Like the latter 
it has the merit of being iconoclastic, and in addition it would 
have for Japanese the merit of being oF indigeneous origin aoil 
growth. 

The word Siolo, or more correcilj, ShintO, was never 
applied to the national religion of Japan previous to the 
introduction of Confucianism in the country. 

When Chinese literature was imported into Japan, says Mr. 
Solo in The rrvival of pare Shintd, people adopted many 
Chinese ideas, laws, customs and practices which they so 
miied up with their own that il became nece^isary to adopt a 
special name for the anclenl native customs, which were in 
consequence called Kami no michi or Shinto, the word michi 
being applied in the i^ame sense as Ihe Chinese Td (lao) and 
Kami hecnuse of their divine origin. 

My own opinion ia thai ShintO is derived from the Chinese 
word Chen-lao (Tao, way and Chen, Gods, or the way of the 
Gods 1 in Japanese, Kami no michi.) which is tbe rellginn of 
l.ao Tseu also called Tao, a sort of primitive naturalism or 
heroes worship mixed with various superstitions aod with 
which Ihe Japanese religion has so much in common.— See the 
remarkable essay on Shintd -whirh Mr. Sato has published in 
\\\e transactions of the Asiatic Sorkty of Jupan, vol. Ill, pari I, 
page 29, Yokohama 1875. See also Memoires sur la Chine, 
ReligioD, by le comie d'Escayrac de Lauture, Paris 1865, in 
which is to he found an excellent exposilion of the doctrine 
of Lao Tseu. 

^ A proof thai SInloisis believe in a belter world is found in 
prayer No. 311 of the book we have quoted above; which 
reads thus : 

lO my ancester ! 

( There is tlie Almighty hy whom are governid the lices and 
deaths of all creatures. 
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introduction of a foreign religion among them as it is 
commonly believed. Nations as well as individuals have 
each a peculiar natural organization which has also its 
peculiar requirements. What will suit the one is often 
antagonistic to the other. Both may aim at the same end, 
but it will be found that they are invariably inclined to 
attain that end through different means. Nothing could 
better illustrate this principle than what has taken place 
in past ages at the antipodes of the globe we inhabit. 

There we see two civilizations that have developed not 
only independently, but each for ages in entire ignorance 
of the existence of the other, having the same object in 
view while their roads to it were almost diametrically 
opposite. I refer to the nations of Asia and those of 
Europe and their offspring in America. Both the one 
and the other repealed in their cradle the maxims 
which on their respective lips, seem to be a single 
echo from the Heaven ^ thai surrounds them both, and 

c He is the most virtuous Kami that we have ever koowo. 
c Turn your soul toward him for you came here by his com- 
mand and you are going back by his command. 

f Go soon near to him and tell him what you have lione here 
and live in llino waka miya forever my ancester.> (Hi means 
fire^ waka young and miya palace. He no waka miya is the 
name of the place in heaven where one goes after death.) 

Before we were bom 

The Kami took care of us 

While we are living 

The Kami takes care of us 

After we die 

The Kami will take care of us. 

® We read in the Chinese classics : 

Tseu see said -. Who is sincere and attentive not to do to 
others what he should not wish to be done to himself, is not 
far from the law. That which one desire not being done to 
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I hapfiily called the golden 



which the Japanese ha^ 
rule^ Do nol do unlo others that which you would 
not have others do unlo you, as the source irom which 
all religions and social axioms must Tallow, and by follow- 
ing which humanity is more apt to fulfdl its destiny 
than by taking any other cuuvse. The manner in which 
the two civilizations of the east and west respectively car- 
ried this principle into practice were so strikingly ditfer- 
cnl that after they became known to each other, much 
lime had to pass before they commenced to perceive the 
community of ideas and views that existed between them' 
as to the end Ibey both liad in view. In spite of Ibis, 
however, the results of Iheir labors from the past lo the 
present have been very much the same. In fact when 
we come to examine the individual progress which they 
have made we are brought lo the conclusion that until 
lately they have pretty much kept pace with each o'her. 
It is cmly during the last two hundred years that in what 
concerns the exact sciences western nations have gained 
on the eastern. If we look at the respective conditions 
in which Europe and Asia were in the days of Hung Who, 
the (ounder of t/ie Ming dynasty fi3G8), for instance, it 
would not be dilficult to decide which were ahead, China 
and Japan or England and the other nations of Europe, 
and who could say to-day which will be the most power- 

him^blf, let him not do lo otliei's (the immulnble medium 
t^ fig chniner XUI, p^u-agraph 13. 

Half a cbDtury later Christ said: 

(Therefore all things whatever ye would thai men should 
da lo you, do ye even do no lo lliem ) [See the nuw leslumenl, 
St. Malhew II ; diapler VII, 15). 

' Legacy of lyejasu, elc. capt. XXKI, 
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ful and advanced in two Imndreil ycnrs to come. Tor Tale 
is capricious : 

Seiris regiia dabuut, captifis fnla Irimnphos *. 

Bui lo g[>eak ofllie Japanese alone it would seem Id 

me llial llieir religion has gained in llieir country lliu 

' Juvenal, Stilyra VII, vers. 20i. 

' ' La CliJDe etale sut li loogue li^te de ses Jfna&lies loutes 
tes r^ToluiioBi de I'tJurope. Ses philoaopJiet paraissenl nu 
lemps di: Pylhagore, ses conqueranU aux temps d'Alexnndre 
el des Romaios, ses redempteurs aux jours de J£$us-Clirisl, 
ses barbares (juand les Golha et les Vandales nrriTent en 
Occident, ses empeTenrs-ponlifes quand Gr£goire-le- Grand 
fonde la papaul^, ees doctmrs i I'^poque d'Abailard el d*-. 
Saini-Thomaa, sod meilleur thedtre quand on lit la Diviiie 
Comedie, ses poeles agr£ables, sa renaismnce el I'^tnde de 
son anliquite dans les p6rJode» de P^trarque, ds Boccace, de 
DOS lalinistes, de nos hellfnisles, eofin ses deraiSres revola- 
lions pelitiques et religieusus perlenl les dales lies Iraites de 
Westphalie et de la revotulion Tranfaise. 

Pendant les deux premiers ijers de sa carriire, la Chine 
devante d'une gfn^ration roccideut et juslifie einsi le mei 
ex orieiite lax. Lao vienl liente ans avant Jisus-Clirist ; il y a 
Di£iiie anticipation dans la conversion an houdhidme qui 
prjcide les conversions au Chrislianisme. Avec les papes, le 
retard de i'Europe disparalt, el les deui regions marchant de 
niveau avec une telle prficision qu'en COO, en 960, en 1250, en 
UOO, les coincidences d<.'S revolutions geograpliiques et 
poliLiques lieunenl du prodige. Quand enGn on dtipasse I'an 
UOO, la Chine est en relard peul-£lre d'un inlervjile de 
Ireule ans, en norte que, bi au commeucemeut les iSgles de 
la narration nous iniposaienl d'expliquer I'Europe par la 
Chine, Socrale par Confucius, les domains par les Tsin, dans 
les lemps modernes el surlout dans le moment aciuel, c'e^t 
plulAl I'Europe qui rend compte de la Chine. 

Ce retard de la Chine, celle acc^leralion de I'Europe sont 
dus au genie de noire race, qui Iravaille enlin sur les donni^e.^ 
de I'experience el se derobe a la domination de la mylhologie 
ihr£lienne. Le bon sens chinois nous surpassait lant que nos 



ohjccl wliicli all rcligiuns have, as well, to sny the least as 
lliey have anywhere eise. For willi the exi'eplion of 
Eorrie irails which are remains of the ignorance of (he 

religions gaspilluienl nos forces et nous jelaieut a la conquSie 
taiil61 de la loison d'or, Iani6t Ae J^rusnlem ; alovs Confucius 
Ijallait les Evaogclisles, les mandarins ^taienl superienrs aui 
£v£ques, el noire plus grand soin elail d'eocViatner el de 
persfculer nos invenleurs et nos hommes de g^nie. Mais les 
donates de la renaissance, de la r^furoaallon el de la r^volu- 
lion (ran^aise rendenl le boo sens k nos rois, a nos Irlbuos, h 
nos chefs ; ils tie son! plus ali^nes dans rEglise ou du inoins 
iU sout eu voie de gu^risou. Vii lors ils deTlennent h peu pres 
des mandarins ; Hi lors la sup£riarile de noire race dous rend 
plus rapides que les leltres de la Chine. De \k rarlDlerie, qui 
nous donne le noutenu monde e( reste si^rile enlre les mains 
des Chinois; de 1^ noire exploraiion du globe et noire 
domination sur loules les cdtes, tandis que les Chinois n'arri- 
vcnt pas en Europe, TOjageul sur nos navires, et s'eiendent 
en esctaves, en Irarailleurs, en ouvriers, sans aspirer ^ aucune 
conqufile. 

Les dangers actuels de I'Europe viennent de la Russie et de 
TAm^rique. ha poinl de vue du progr6?, de lapopulaliou.des 
ressources nalurelles, de I'eipansioD assures, il ; a lA uo 
excedani de forces qui deplacera les entourages des nations 
el determinera des revolutions inalleoilues. B&s 1789 la 
France se Irouve enlre la double influence de la r^publiqne 
et du Czar, et m£me aujourd'hui I'Anglelerre redoute avant 
lout les Americains el les Russea. Ce sont aussi les ennemis 
que redoute la Chine, el si noire civilisalion esl condamnfe k 
se frayer sa route enlre ces deux OKtrfimes avec les explosions 
laliaes el les prodigesde la science, dans la prochaiae pdriode 
de 1875 h 2000 la Chine rfsoudra k son tour le m&me pro. 
blfeme en quatre temps atec les letlris de Pi-King el lea 
rebelles de (^bea-si, Elle a si souvent pass6 des phases les 
plus sanguinaires aun plus pariliques qu'elle pourra ci 
les King avec nos sciences physiques atant qu 
an rigne des foncliounaires philosophes. (La Chine devant 
TEurope, etc., elc. par Joseph Ferrari, Paris, 1857). 
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past and which will soon disappear as the people will 
advance in knowledge, the Japanese nalion in a moral 
point of view has nolhiitg (o copy from us. In Tact in 
many respects they are our superiors. Their goodness 
of heart manifests itself in touching acts in every day's 
life. Not only the members of each individual family, hut 
also the people at large are bound together by the most 
lender lies. The unlbrlunale seldom applies in vain to 
his neighbor for help; and the animals themselves both 
domestic and wild are benefited by ihis disposition of Ihe 
people. The horse, the cow, llie dog are never over- 
worked or abused and Ihere is no family so poor but that 
alter each morning and evening meal it will have a few 
grains of rice to spread in front of Ihe door fur Ihe birds 
to feed on. In this way Ihe whole creation, according to 
their understanding ol the hiw is bound to partake with 
them of the blessings dispensed to ihem under [lie azure 
heaven Iheir common roof and on earth tiieir common- 
home. 

As to those wiio believe in the divine mission of Chris- 
tianity, they need not have any apprehension as to mission- 
ary enterprise in Ihe empire. The Japanese will nol 
impede its progress. In fact, Iheir rulers would never 
have interfered wilh it if Roman Catholics had not devia- 
ted I'rora the doctrine of love and charily, the diffusion of 
which it was believed at first was the sole aim of chris- 
tianily. So long as Ihe key stone of the nalional edifice as 
stamped by the religious faith of Ihe majority of the peo- 
ple interested in its maintenance is not threatened by 
new creeds very little or no notice is paid to them 
anywhere. When individuals of one and Ihe same 
nalion quarrel about religion it is less because oj 
Ihe irritation caused by their failure to agree upon 
principles of ethics than because of the relative po- 



liliral Torce and power nhich Uiese principles are suppo- 
sed Co carry with llieni, and llie consequent dangers wiiich 
the Iriumph of one over llie otiier is supposed to involve, 
[ii (his way when a schism breaks out in [lie midst of llie 
people it is not the religious Teelrngs or the greater num- 
ber of lliem that are apt to he wounded, hut Ihe interest 
that are most dear to them, thai is Iheir social and poli- 
lical privilege which Ihey believe would he compromised 
h; the political changes that Ihe iiitroduclion ofa new 
religion among (hem would cause. But lei il once become 
apparent Iha( the new doj^mas are harmless and carry in 
them nothing Ihal could possibly interfere with the poli- 
tical and social interests of Ihe commonwealth and il is 
hardly probable Ihal Ihey will cause any distrust or sus- 
picions except perhaps to a few enthusiasts. The Romans 
having made of iheir metropolis the cliief city of Ihe 
world never failed to bring iolo iheir capital the gods of Ihe 
nation (hey conquered. But when i( came to christiani(y 
in which a principle aulagonislic to their claim lo supre- 
me domination prevailed, Ihey opposed i( with all their 
might. So it was with the sociedes in Ihe middle age in 
Europe in which c^lholicism represented (he -priiicipte 
of absolute authority in matters of thoughts lo which 
corresponded Ihe system of poHlical despotism tliat ob- 
tained in these societies. If wars of religion broke out in 
those societies aAer the apparition of protestantism it 
was simply owing (o (he fact that (he germ of individual 
independence contained in the principle of discussion 
and investigation introducedby LulherandCalvin, in reli- 
gious matters threatened the political fabrics founded upon 
(he Roman Calholicfailh. Not one of (he religious (roubles 
that ever took place in China, Jaiian or the Uni(ed Slates 
of America h.td its uri^iii in religious fanatism. If (he 
superstitions of Ihe ignorant people was brought into play 
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in such cases it was more as a means Ihan as a cause. 
The politicians finding their position compromised by 
the apparition or over-extension in the midst of the 
people of dogmas containing principles adverse to their 
interests, determined to eradicate Ihem at any cost and 
to enable them to do tliis, roused the Tanatic feelings 
of those whom they considered to be their friends 
against the fanatic feelings of those whom they held to 
be their foes. If Christianity was ever persecuted in China 
it was oving to political motives solely. lyeyasu, the 
great Japanese warrior, statesman and legislator of the 
17th cenluryj had no other reason for hurling such an 
anathema against Catholicism as is recorded in his legacy". 
In our own days and under our very eyes, in the Uniled 
States of America, if some of the most eminent men of 
the country show hostility to the Roman Catholics it 
is solely because of the interlerence of their priests with 
public education in a way that seems undesirable. If 
christian missionaries should show a similar disposition 
in Japan there is not the least doubt left in my mind 
that they would be restrained. But so long as they will 
confine themselves to religious affairs it is most likely 
that they will be allowed to gu on undisturbed with their 
labors. So we see in matters of religion, as in many other 
respects, the Japanese are far more advanced Ihan most 
Asiatic nations. Not only lyeyasu's decree has been re- 
pealed, but the order of the government with regards to 
religious toleration has been faithfully respected by the 
people, a result which, as may be seen by a paper 
which I published in tSTO and which I give hereunder, 
has not yet been attained in China, 

" Legacy of lyeyasu, etc. cbapt. XX}£I. 
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The lale massacres at Tien-lsin offer but a new 
instance ol Ihe madness of man when blinded by fanati- 
cism and priestcraft. 

Before the new era, inaugurated by Luther and Calvin, 
bad fairly commenced in Europe, Germany and Switzer- 
land had their stakes (1404-1553), France, Italy and 
Spain, their Inquisition (1478), Iheir St. Bartholomew 
(1572), the revocation cf the Edict of Nanles (1685); 
and now it is China's turn, on Ibc eve, let us hope, 
of a great Iransformalion, to give us the sai! spectacle of 
her moiiriirul hecaloinhs, This will become apparent by a 
reference to the religious principles of the ruling classes 
in that great empire. 

Confucius writes : « Ty-kih is revealed in V-king. 
What does Ty-kih' mean? It means the Chaos, when 
light and darkness were not; the one not having been 
separated from the other. There is no name for Ty-kih ; 
therefore it was called Ty-kih. From Ty-kili comes 

' Ty, in Chinese, means, tlie utmost poinl, greatest, &c. 
and Kik. extreme. 
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Liang-e* (tiiviiie object, the crealiou ), uliicli itseIC is 
furmed of Ty-yang (eternity, male, man, sun, liglK, 
4c.), and Ty-jing (moon, niglitj female, everything 
which is uncertain), »(f-Ain(},6oo/t Vypagef4y. Tij-kih, 
Liang-e, Ty-ytmg, and Ty-yiiig, are the abstract ideas 
upon which the system of thoughts of the Chinese, so to 
speak, is based; and the radical;! of their system ol 
writing are their corresponding symbols. 

These symbols are, for Ty-kili, a circle, Q, for Liang-e, 
a circle divided in two parts, one black and the other 
while, with a dot on the right corner, representing the 
moon rising in the heavens, ^. The upper part of the 
latter figure represents Tij-yang, and the lower one 
Ty-ying. 

The first radical is made of the circumference of the 
circle unrolled. It is a single and continuous tine, thus 
-. -I , and it conveys the idea of lieaven, of light, of 
what is eternal, infinite, innumerable, invariable, affirmed, 
&.C. The same line broken, inlerruplod, (hus^^, 

* Liang-e comes from Liang, two, and E, power of nature. 
Yang, in Ty-yang, signifies suu, or ilie superior of iwo tilings 
in conlacl; while I'm, ia Ty-yin, meaos hhood, or llie 
iDfei'ior of Iwo Ihings in contact. 

^Tlie [ollowiDg is the Chinese text of this quotation of 
V-king : 
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makes tlie second radical, wljjcli represents <larkneas. 
Unite lliiiigs, earlli, time, con trad icLiun, iSic. 

Now, (rota llie combiuatioii of bolli tines, as Trom llie 
combination of llie lieavens and the earlli, of darkness 
anil of liglil, all llie oilier signs are derived, of wliich the 
most promiiienl are [hose lliat designate the waters 
without limits,^, the winds, ==, ether, fire, =3, tlie 
mountains, ==, thunder, ==, &c. in ihis manner the 
heavens and the earth, the infinite and the finite, repre- 
sented by strokes, are Ihe a b c of the Chinese written 
language. According to tradition, it was given to man by 
l-'oli-he, who himself received it from God. 

The Chinese revealer, Foh-he,' was born from a 
virgin, who conceived hira while walking solitarily on 
the lootsteps of an old man. s Foh-he's mother was 
living near a small river, at a place called Hwa-su, 
siludted in the hien (district) called Lan Ti-en, in the 
province of Shen-si.^t She saw the ghosl of a man 
passing by, and she walked on his footsteps ; she felt a 
sensation in her breast; a rainbow, as a halo of glory, 
encircled lier head ; she was pregnant ; and Foh-he was 
born from her, in the district of Ching-ki. The two 
principles were concentrated in Foh-he, and he had 
within himsell the goodness ol all creation*^. 

Fob-he went lo the lowlands on the banks of the 
Wha-seu River; [here he found, attached to the slime, a 



' Foh-he is a\io named Pou-he. The Cliinese Foh means 
inclosed in [the empire). anJ he, iupfeme tiller: the supreme 
ruler of the empire. Coorucius says in his comnieDlafy of 
Y-kiDg: t Foh-he had everything within himself-' ( Y-king 
commeDiary by Confucius, Book V, page 18 ) 

^ The region west of Ihe Yellow River. 

" Beiag so born (of Heaveo), like winds that spread aod 
moTe rapidly, he bad ihe benetlcent inilueQce of the Holy 
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THE HAUTAU, 



or the figures as seen on the back of the Dragon-Horst 

according to Y-King, Cltiu-i Ting-kee, Book 11, 

page 53. — See explanatorij note inserted 

between pages S74 and S75. 
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monstrous animal (some say a turtle, some say a dragon- 
horse^)^ on whose scales, or the color or the heavens 
were mysterious figures written, bearing the stamp of 
eternal wisdom. The Ilautou (river-picture) was revealed 
to him Irom the waters *. (See Fig. 1). 

Spirit and the brightness of the sun and of the moon ; therefore 
he became the first ruler (of China). 

m ^ ^ ^ M 
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' Although the turtle is not referred to in the Y-king 
commentary by Confucius, there is no doubt that it was 
known before his time. (Y-king-ty-tche, 1st book, 2d page). 

^ The dragon-horse emerged form the waters, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, he had in him the spirit of heaven and of 
earth. He resembled a horse with the scales of a dragon, and 
therefore he was called a dragon-horse. He was 8 feet 5 
inches in height, of about the size of a camel. He had wings 
so that he could move on the water, without danger. He came 
in those days, there being a wise man (Foh-he) capable to 
understand his teachings. (Kang-kien-pu, 8lh page, 1st book). 

/p ^ Jt .1 « « ffl 
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To lliose figures'' Foli-lie compared llie general features 
of Ihe universe ; llie great strokes formed in llie heavens, 
from the lines or llie stars ; on the earlb, from the 
winding ol the streams and the unevenness of mounts ; 
and, Iroin all this, lie conceived the rudiments of 
writing. 

Foh-he looked at Ihe heavens, and helow he saw the 
earth. Tlien he made llie Pah-kwa, or the eight principles 
or sources'*. The Pali-kwa is lo man llie source of all 
inspiration, the recipient of all knowledge. << (SeeQg. 2). 

^ Tliertfore he come and looked ai Ihe hesTens, at the 
earlh, and al ihe ten ihousjod things which existed between 
the heavens and llie earth, and lo all these he comparei 
!'flh-hw3. (Kaog-kien-pu, 8lh page, Isl book.) 

"■ l''oh-he looked at ihe lieaiens, and below he saw 
earth, and he caused men and women lo live as hu.'band and 
wife; afterward he divided everything into five classes; 
water, lire, wood, niElal, (or gtiid), and earlh. Ha made the 
natural laws for man's guidance ; he found the Pah-kwa, or 
Ihe eight principles or Eources. lie was the lirst to unite Ihe 
people under one rule ; and all were content. So ihey called 
him Foh-he. (Kang-kien-pu, Hook I, page 7.) 

£R if) » M H 3c R i 
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h'aug-liieti-pu lileraly signifies, Kang, ^ great jiTinciples 
h'ien, g, mirror, and Pw. ^, supplement. The two laaf] 
characters Kicn, ^^ and Pu, ^, taken logelher 
history. 

" In Ihe Pah-kna, all that is known and all that i* unknown j 
may he looked for, It comprises good omens and had o 
in it lie the records of Ihe past and the secrets of the future, j 
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THE PAH-KWA, 

(laording to Foh-e (Y-Ki7ig Ti-chv, Book 1, page 3) 1. 

— See explanatory iiolc inserted between pages 

m and J?5. 
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Tiii, earth, land and water, &c, 

Li, sun, Ac. 

Chin, Uiunder, anima! and vegetable life, etc. 

Kwan, Ihe earlli, inferior or obsequious to beaven ; 

lience applied to the moon, to wife, &c. 
[. Kien, beaven, Ihe power or agency of heaven, father, 

mother, emperor, minister &c. 1. Earlh; S.Man; 

3 Heaven, 
Sinm, wind, mildness, &c. 
Kan, water, &.r. 
Kan, iDounlain, &c. 
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(Fic. 5.) 
THE DIAGRAM OF THE RECORD FROM THE LO RIVER 

with the nine clamficalimis as given in the book of Show, 
seciion VI of the Shoo-King. 
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THE PAH-KWA. 



EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

wilh (igure; i and 2 it is said thai tleaven 
coDferred <ja Yu (B. C. Uli) lliB dWine lortou^e (see Ijg. 3), 
bearing a book out of the river; oo iU bach were various 
numbers up 10 9. Yu arranged ihem, and comjileted ihe nine 
species. The Y-hing says that the Yellow River produced the 
delimalioa of the Hamou (see Rg. S), and the Lo River the 
treatise or Ihe characters as given in the Pah-hwa (see lig. 5) . 
As section VI of Ihe book of Show is rallier short, and yet 
gives a complele cominentary of Ihe diagram from the record 
of Ihe Lo Kiver, I copy here the eicelleol translation which 
the late Mr. W. I). Medhursl, sr,, has made of it : 

Section VI. The great plan.-On the 13ihyear (B.C. 1121) 
the king went to inquire of Ki-t$z£ ; when ihe king seriously 
addressed him, saying, 0, you Kf-lsz^! Heaven has secretly 
settled the lower people aiding and according with thai in 
which ihey rest ; hut I do not know ihe arrangement of 
ihoBB invariable principles. 

K£-lsz£ as Beriously replied, saying, 1 have heard that, in 
old time, Kwan tried to slop the overwhelming waters, and 
improperly interfered with the five elements; the Supreme 
Ruler was moved with indignalioD, and withheld from him (he 
great plan with Ihe nine c las si fi cations ; thus the invariaiile 
principles were destroyed, and Kwan was driven to dealh, 
YCi then rose as hi^ successor, and Heaven gave to Yd the 
greal plan and the nine classifications, so thai the invariable 
principles were arranged. 

The first of these was, Ihe live elements ; the second ia 
order was, a respectful use of the live senses ; Ihe lliird was, 
an economical atlention to the eight regulations; the fourlli 
was, abainiomous use of the live arrangers; the llfth WaSj 



an established perfarmaDce of ihn princely perteclioas ', ibe 
siilh was, a well-regulated carrying out of llie Ihree sirlues ; 
the ^evenlh vms, ao inlelligent altentioD (o the cxamiDalion of 
doubts ; the eighth was, a considerate use of Ihe general 
verifications ; the ninth was, an earnest tendiog toward ihe 
five blessings, and an awe-struck avoiding of the sii ezlreme 
visitations. 

In the first place, ihcre were the five elemeols ; the first (of 
which) was called water, the second was fire, Ibe third was 
woodj ihe fourth was metal, and the CCih was eanh, Water 
is described as drippiog down, and fire as blazing up: wood is 
i^ometiaies ana sometimes .a roQ l ied slrBighli metal is now 
yielding and ihenhard; while (Ike properties of) earth are dis- 
played in sowing and reaping. That which drips down becomes 
brackish (as Ihe sea), lliat which bhizes up becomes bitter 
(as soot), ihat which is occasionally crooked and straight be- 
comes soar (as certain vegetables), that which is at limes 
yielding and bard becomes acid, {as ihe taste of some metals), 
and that which is sown and reaped becomes swcci (as corn). 
(For the symbol, see No. I, fig. 5). 

In the second place, there were Ihe five senses, the firsl 
of which was called shape, the second termed speech, Ihe 
third denominated sight, the fourth was called bearing, and 
Ihe fifih was entitled ihinkiog'. Shape may be referred lo 
respect, speech ma; be classed under compliance, sight may 
be raoged with clearness, beariog ma; be arranged under 
perception, and Ihought allied to intelligence. Itespecl produces 
veoeralian, compliance is Ihe foundation of government, 
clearness leads lo knowledge, perception lo device, and 
intelligence to perfect wisdom. (For Ibe s;mbol, see No. 3, 
fig. 5). 

In Ihe Ikird place, there were ihe eight regulators ; ihe 
first of which was called the provider of food, Ihe second was 

' When men are lirsi born Ihdr exlernal form is completed ; 
after coming inio ihe world their voice is heard ; after awhile 
ihey can see ; subsequent lo ihis they hear ; and in the course 
of time Ihey begin lo think. 
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termed the gatherer of properly*, the Ibird was deooniiQaied 
the presenler of ofTeriogs, the fourth was entitled ibe 
saperiDteadenl of public works, the Tiftb was called ihe 
minisler of instructiao, the sitib was considered as Ihe cri~ 
mioal judge, the seventh vejs made (Ihe receiver) of guests. 
and Ihe eighth was promoted to be general of the army. (For 
the Ejmbol, see No. 3, lig. 5). 

In Ike lourtk place, Ibere were ibe five arrangers; llie 
first of n*liich was called the circuit of ihe seasons, ihe 
second was called ibc moon, the ihird was denominated ihe 
suD, the fourth was termed the Etars, and the fifth was re- 
ferred to the astrooooiical calculations. (For the symbol, s«c 
No. 4, fig. 5.) 

In the fifth place, there were the princely perfeclioas. Lei 
Ihe prince eslshlish the point of perfeclion, and, accuraulaliDg 
Ibe live kinds of blessings, let him diffusively confer Iheoi on 
the common people ; Ihen Ihe common people, on accounl of 
bis perfections, will allord him perfect protection^. (For the 
symhol, see No. 5, fig. 5.) 

' Food iii that which people have most urgeol need of, 
properly is thai on which men maiuly depend; hence they 
are put io the first and second place. 

^ This means thai the prince ought to carry out Io Ihe 
utmost Ibe duties of Ibe human relations. Thus in regard Io 
Ihe relation subsisline belween parents and children he 
should be extremely affectionate, and Ihen all the parents and 
children would take him for a pallern. Thus also with regard 
to Ibe conjugal and fraternal relalioas : let ihe prince first set 
a perfect pattern, and ihe whole empire wilt imitaie him. 
In this way Ihe suitability of rational principles being in- 
variablT carried out in ciery word and action, without a 
hair's breadth ot excess or defect, the point of perfeclion 
will be eslahlished. !Now, perfection is the foundation of 
bappiness, tad happiness is tne certain result of perfeclion ; 
wherever perfeclion is established happiness will certainly 
accumulate. But the prince does not accnmulate happiness 
merely to benefit his own person ; he aims likewise to 
disseminate that happiness abroad among Ihe people, so ihat 
every one may be affected and transformed by his example ; 
Ibis IS what is called dilTusin^ blessings abroad among the 
people. The people sceioc ibis will defend (heir pritice to the 
utmost, and not dare to desert him. 



Wlicnever thi3 common people avoid cabals, anJ the ofliccrs 
keep from Toi'miDg (actions, it is solely because the prince 
has allaiocd perfuclian. 

When llicre are any among ihe common people who 
display contrivance, activity, and determination, let your 
majesty bear ihem in mind. When any are not yet joined to 
perfi^ct goodness, and still not inveigled in crime*, let the 
prince then take ihem iu hand ; while on those who wear a 
placid countenance, and profess to be enamored with virtue, 
do you then confer cnolumeal. Thu; these people will attain 
lo Ihe perfection of the prince. 

Do not oppress the poor and solitary, nor dread the hijjh 
and honorable'*. 

When officers display capacity and activity, promote their 
views, and the country wi)l be prosperous. All Ihe magistrates 
being well paid, insist on their doing good; if you cannot 
render them comfortable in their own families, these men 
will soon be involved in crimes^; and when they are averse 
to virtue, allhougti you confer on them emolument, you will 
only render yourself an accomplice in their villainies. 

In order to prevent partiality and injustice, let (the people) 
follow the royal rectitude ; in order to avoid excessive attach- 
meats, let them obey the royal doctrines ; in order to exclude 
extreme antipathies, lt[ them pursue the royal way. Wlien 
tliey are without pnvtialilies and cabals, the royal doctrines 
will be enlarged and extended ; when party spirit and pre- 
judices cease, the royal way will be easy and unobstructed ; 
when there are no rebellions nor corruptions, the royal 
course will be straight and even. (Thus the people) will be 

' These are men of mediocrity ; if encouraged, they will 
practice virtue, hot if neglectttd, they will sink into vice; 
hence the prince should take them in Land. 

■■ This means that, should Ihe meanest of the people 
practice virtue, they ought to be encouraged; and if the 
great and noble do wrong, they must be reproved. 

" When salaries arc not regularly piiid, and llie necessaries 
of life not afforded, then men cannot he comfortable at home, 
and will soon lake improper means to supply their wants. 



bi'ouglil togelhei' lo perfeclioD, 



He proceeded lo observe thai Ihe wide-spread mculcalion 
of the princely perfections is none other ihaa the invariaMe 

priDciple, and Ihe right hind of insimciioD ; it is also Ihc 
instniciloQ sanclioaed by ihe Supreme. 

Wbenerer the common people carry out these wide-spread 
iaslruclions, they teach them and praclice theai, in order lo 
approximate to liie splendor of Ibe Son of Heaven ; while 
ihey say Ihe Emperor is ibe people's parent, and thus he 
becomes the ruler of all sublunary things. 

In the sixlk place, ihere are the three virtues ; the Jirsi of 
which is called even-banded justice, the second is deno- 
minnted siriclrule, and the third is termed a mild course of 
govcramenl, la peaceful and tranquil times be sirictly just. 
When Ibe people are obslioale aod unyieldiog, role ibem by 
aeverilj; when Ihey are harmonious and compliant, govern 
Ihem with mildness ; when ihey are deeply sunk io barbarity, 
rule Ihem wilh rigor ; and «heo Ihey are elevated in Ibe 
scale of citilizatioD, let your administration he lenienl. 

Only the sovereign should confer emoluments, and ho only 
iatlict punishments, while lo the prince alone belongs the 
properly of the stale ; Ihc subject has nothing lo do wiili 
conferring rewards, inflicting punishments, or admioislering 
Ihe wealth of the nation. 

When subjects confer emolumenis, inHicI punishments, or 
interfere with Ilie disposal of ihe public property, iben 
injury will accrue to Ihcir families, and ruin to their country. 
When men in ofHee are corrupt, .unjust, and selfish, Ihc 
people will err and transgress. (For the symbol, see No. 7, 
fig. 5.) 

In the xeveatk place, there was Ihe examination of doubls. 
(When doubts occur) select and appoint proper men to 
superintend Ihe tortoise and reeds, and lei Ihem divine and 
progDosticale (hereby. 
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(The ditiaatioDs) am calliid, iiioisiurc, f.iii' wialher, obs- 
curity, iolerrupled succession and mixture. 

(The proguoslics) are lemiecl chaslilf and penitence. 

Thej are allogelher seven, of which the divinations are 
live, and (he prognostics ino ; (all of which are useful) in 
irafing out the errors of business. 

Having appointed Ihe proper officers to allend lo divi- 
nations and prognostics, let three men carry on ihd angaries, 
and follow any two of them in Iheir opinions. 

Should you have auy great doubts, appeal to your own 
judgment, and consult your nobles, as well a^ your people, 
while you attend at the same time to the divinations and 
prognostics. Should you assent, and the tortoise and reeds 
be faiorablc, your nobles and people all coinciding in the 
same views, this is what is called a grand concord ; in such 
cases your person will be secure aud your descendants will 
be happy. Should your own views he favorable lo a project, 
and the tortoise and reeds nssent, while the nobles and 
people object, it would be nevertheless favorable. Should 
your nobles, with the tortoise and reeds coincide, while you 
and the common people are averse lo a measure, it may still 
he felicitous. When your people, the tortoise and reeds all 
give a favorable answer, but you and your nobles scruple 
about an undertaking, you may yet consider it advantageous. 
Should you and the tortoise assent, while the reeds, Ihe 
nobles, and the people demur, then internal operations might 
be felicitous, but eilernaluDdtrtakings prejudicial'. But when 
the tortoise and reeds both oppose the views of men, lo 
remain still would be advisable, and all active operations 
should be avoided. (For the symbol, see No. 7, fig. 5.) 

la the eighth place, ihere are the general verilications, 
namely, rain, fair weather, heat, cold and wiad ; all which 
should accord with Ihe proper seasons. When these five come 
fully prepared, each in its proper order, all binds of vegetables 
will be exuberant. 



' Internal operations refer lo sacrilicing, and e 
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When eiiljcr of these are m eicess, U is bad ; when ihey 
are dericienl, it is also bad. 

There are the favorablt terilicalions ; for instance, respect 
is followed b; reasoDable showers ', good governmeot, by 
opportune fair weather ; iotelligeiice, by a due degree of 
heal; counsel, by a proper modicum of cold ; and perfectiuo, 
by periodical winds. The unfavarable TeriflcaiioDS are these : 
dissoluteness, which is followed by incessant showers ; error, 
by uninterrupted clear weather , indolence, by excessive 
heal ; haste by eilreme cold ; and stupidity, by perpetual 
tempests. 

We should say, let the ruler eiamine himself with regnrd 
to the y.ar, the nobles with respect (o the month", and the 
ioferior mogistrales with reference lo the day. 

When the years, months, and days do not fail in their 
seasons, the various kinds of graia will ripen, gOTerameut 
will be iolelligenl, clever people will be promoted, and 
families will be peaceful and settled. 

When the days, months, and years fail in their seasons, llie 
various kinds of grain will not come lo perfeclioo, government 
will be dark and devoid of intelligence, clever people will 
remain in obscurity, and families will not be tranquil. 

The common people are like the stars'; certain stors bring 
wind, wlille others produce rain '" ; the course of the sun ami 
nioon points out the winter and summer solstice", and the 



' .V king's success or failure in virtue would aDect the year, 
a noble's, the month, and an inferior ofllcer's, the day, each 
one according to his rank and stniion. 

" That is, the common people depend on their superiors, 
just as the stars are attached to the body of the heavens. 

I'' The constellation K6 (the hand of Sagittarius) briogs wind, 
and llie constellation I'eih (llyades) brings rain. 

" The sun has amiddle path, but the moon follows a nine- 
fold course. The middle path of the sun is the ecliptic. On the 
north the moon, in its course, travels to the eastern part of 
Tsing (the head of Gemini), where it reaches its limit toward 
the (north) pole ; on the south it goes to MGw {the head of 
Gspricoraus), where it is farthest removed from the north 

?oie ; on the east it travels to the constellation KSo (Spica 
iif iiiia ) ; and on the west to Leu (the head of .\ries), both 




moon iraveliog among llie fixed stars inilicales Ihe approach 
of wiod and rain. 

In the ninth place, Ihere are iLe Ave kinds of happiness, 
one of which is called longevily, ihe secoDd riches, Ihe third 
tranquillity, the foui'lh the lave of virtue, the lifth a discovery 
of Ihe proper lermiDaiioa of life. (l<'or Ihe symbol, see No. 9, 
%. 5). 

The siith exiremitiea are, Urst, an untimely and early 
death, secondly sickness, thirdly sorrow, fourthly pocerly, 
fifthly hardihood in sin, and sixthly iodulgeoce in iniquity. 

equidistant from the poles. The nine courses of the moon are 
the hiack palh, on the north of the ecliptic, where it comes 
out twice; the red pJlh (the equinoctial), on ihe south of ihe 
ecliplic, where it com»s out Iwice ; Ihe white palh to the 
west of Ihe, ecliplic, where il comes out twice ; the azure 
palh, to the east of Ihe ecliptic, where it cornea out Iwice; 
which, together with the ecliptic itself, mjike nine courses. 
When Ihe sua is at the extreme south, at the tropic of 
Capricorn, it forms the winter solstice, when at the extreme 
north, at Ihe tropic of Cancer, it forms the sumitier solstice. 
Traveling between Ihe south and north, eusierly lo Virgo, and 
westerly to Aries, it forms Ihe vernal and autumnal equinoics. 
The moon from ihe commencement of spring (see No. 9, ISg. li) 
(February 5), to Ihe vernal equinoi (see No. dO, lig- 6), 
follows Ihe BKure palh; from the commencement of aulumn, 
(see No. 13, fig. 6), ^August &), to the autumnal equinox, 
(see No. 14, lig. 6,) it follows the while palh; from the 
commeocemenl of winter (see Ko. 15, fig. 6), (November 8), 
10 Ihe winter solstice, (see No. 1(5, fig. C), it follows ihe 
black path ; and from Ihe commencement of summer (Hay 7) 
lo Ihe summer solstice, (see No. 11, fig. 6), il follows ihe 
azure paih equiooctiul. Hence it is said that the courses of ihe 
EUD and moon produce winter and summer. When Ihe moon 
gnes lo the northeast, enters the constellation KS (Sagittarius), 
there is much wind; when il travels to Ihe southwest, and 
enters the constellation Peih (Hyades), then there is much 
rain ; hence it is said that the nioon in, its journey among the 
stars produces wind and rain. 

JV.B.— From the above representation of the sun's place 
at the four quarters of the year il would appear thai the 
calculaiioD must have been made when the tquinoxes were 30 
degrees distant from ihe point where ihey now are, or ahnut 
2,(0) years ago. The ninefold course of the moon appears to 
refer to ihe in^linalion of the lunar orbit, and io Ihe ascending 
nnd descending nodes where they cut the ecliplic. A plan of 
the uinefold palh of the moou, as drawn by the Chinese, will 
be found attached. (See lig. fi). 
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This giganlic conception of writing ronncd in the 
image of the creation, tliis miracle of an arl which is 
akin to magic, is what lias iiifatualed the Chinese the 
most, anil to a point that Ihey have neglected everything 
else, as very properly remarl(ed to me by Admiral 
Litchenn Miou, ol Amoy. In one word, God, who is 
revealed to the Indians by Uie light, to the Greeks by the 
lyre, is disclosed to the Chinese by (he prodigy of 
writing. 

Traced under the eyes of the Master, those wonderful 
characters are the types of an infinity of relations, of true 
principles, discovered through investigation and medita- 
tion. For this revelation must incessantly remain present 
to the thoughts of the wise and be their text. Each 
character is a symbol, a proverb that shows forth its 
deepest signification to those that study it with religious 
care; and these types, taken together, torm the repre- 
sentation of all the facts, in the physical and spiritual 
order, the knowledge of which is required for one's 
guidance in life. (They are the science of that nhich is 
manifest, and of that which is not manifest ; the source 
of all doctrine, of all writing, the origin o( all knowledge.)' 
Confucius was fifty when he first understood the Pah- 



II is ihe -source of all knowledge. (V-king, commeDlary by 
Confucius, Book V, p.tgc ii). 
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kwa; then only, also, au he tells us, he commenced to 
be wise '*. 

A certain chancier whicJi is Tormed of Ihe sign oT 
lieaven and ol that of waler (llie Eea in motion), is tlie 
image of a courageous man who, unmoved by the blows 
of Tale, rests on ihe ruins of his home and affections. 
The conjunction of the two lines that figure the unison 
of the earth and water, conveys the idea of sound politics 
based on thai true friendship which should exist between 
two great empires ; but the space left between (he line of 
the heavens and that of waler or earth ^ is a hint to the 
legislator for a well-understood distinction of classes, 
such as should be maintained in a weil-urganized com- 
munity 1^ The sign of fire, placed at the highest point in 
the lieavens, expresses a law of nature, and, at the same 
time, it is offered as a model to princes and men high in 
the scale of society, who should till the whole universe 



" (Sz-shfl, 1st pan, 4lh book, 5lh page.) • Sly (Confucius's) 
wish lias been lliat I would liie a few yeai's after the age of 
lifly lo study and uoderslaad Y-kiog, and tbus fiod myself 
fairly e^lablishcd on Ihe road lo wisdom. i By thij t'.Diifuciusi 
(ihis is a remark made by the commenlaior) meanllhal Y-kiog 
is a very deep liook, a)ji>o.st universal in its relalioQs, ihal it 
must be studied with care, and that no one could expect to be 
able to master it after a rapid perusal, 

'^ s UeaTen. 

— - Waler, or heaven above water or the earth. It is lh( 
character Lee, and sigailies Toot slandiag on earth. It is ihi 
symbol of ihe division of men into high and low classes. 
When one is walking he Tiads that the heavens are above 
(his head), and the waters (or the earth) beneath ; and this 
is a natural order of things, which cannot be changed. 
Hence the division of men (hving in a slate of society) in 
classes. (Chas-i-ling-koo, 2d book, itii page.) 
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(iesfy '^ Indeed ihe discovery of all useful arls is owing 
lo a protracted contemplation ol' the sacred characters 
and constant eETorts to imitate them. The secrets of weaving 
cloth, or sliching nets, have tlieir origin in llie character 
Lee, ^ «. 

Not only the science of the present, but thai or the 
future is concealed within llie forms of the sacred 
characters. The prophet of the Wha-seu River is a 
necromancer who reads the future destiny of the world 
in the lines of its mysterious features, in the fibers of the 



'= 1 give a fewquolaiions of V-king, 
are given for imitation bj all men, as, 
cros' is offered lo believers be a sourc 
mountains are iu the earth ; it is the I 



1 which other symbols 

in Catholic books, the 

of inspiration, i The 

g. ( In imitallon 



of il) learned, wise, and good men search into all things, ihat 
ihey may gradually improve. They are as correct as a scale, 
( and yelt Ihey place themselves on a level with the shepherd j i 
that is to say, mounuios proceed from the earth wherti they 
have been lying hidden. In imitation of ihem great men keep 
in ihe shade, anil their ways are humble; but, when oppor- 
tuDiiy otfers, they rise to the highest point of perfection. 
(Ghan-i-ting-koo, Book 1>, page 6.) 
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'" The secret of making knots witli cords (nets) to Dsh with, 
and traps to catch birds, was revealed to man by the character 
l£e ^, (Chau-i-ling-koo, Book 3, page 101.) Tlie character 
Lte IS composed of Ihe double sign of lire placed one after 
Ihe olber. thus, =5Bnr Ire below, SfiffiT hre above- 
(Chau-ling-koo, Book 3, page 104.) 
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sacred plants, in llic Toolsteps or llie birds or heaven 
prJQleil on tlie slime of the sca-sliore. Everylliing uniler 
the heavens and above earth, llie seas, the lakes, the 
clouds, the mountains are, for him, as the book of Tale, 
which has been skillfully >vnUen and opened for his 
informalion by an almighty arlisl. 

The result of this strange conception ol truth is easily 
perceived. Since the shape ol a cliaracler has been 
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The art of counting also comes from these rflysterious 
Bjmbols. We are aware ihal the numbers used in the binary 
system of numeration require but two figures, and I, 1o 
represent all iht! numbers ; in lliis system a figure placed lo 
tbe left of another represents a unity two times stronger, fn 
this way numbers which we designate ordinarily bj 1, 9, 3, 
i, 5, G, 7, H, 9, 10, Ac, would be designated by 1, 10, II, 
too, 101, no. 111, (000, 1001, lOIO. *c. The illustrious 
bibbiix, while engaged in comparing ihe system of oumeration 
of tbn Chinese, as giren by the 61 hexagrams of Foh-he, or the 
8 trigrams of the Pah-kwa combined in pairs, to other 
systems of European origin, found that ttiese symbols are 
nothing but Ibe Ri first numbers of the system which has 2 




selllati by Hcwen hiinseir, each line, each slruku lus in 
itself an aulliorUy which cannot be dispuled. Aha a 
character, a radical, to the dictionary, there is a re- 
volution in the faith and in the empire. Writing' is sacred. 
Whoever shall be so impious as to throw on the floor a 
sheet written on, shall be punished soun or late by 
Uetiven, with the loss ol his eyesight. AUlioiigh a waste, 
it sliunid have been religiously burned. The souls of Die 
dead survive in their writings, and wise men, in the 
evening, consign to paper the r^sumt' of Iheir good 

for bu^is, but iolei'verted. For if we represeul lb<! unity 
by .^^^ and the naught by ^— ^— and if we agree (o 
write Ibe units of llie various .orders, oot from right to left, 
but flora Itulow up, as the aaughis, placed lo lliii left ufa 
number, do not change its value, we And Ihal the Chinese 
symbols superposed in GlborizoDlal lines, as hereunder given, 
can be inlerpreled in ihe fallowing way : 

Translaliuii Vulue Hi IIk 



»jmlwl5. 



sjmbuls. 



|i-. . .OC'0,000 |a.. . .000,01 1 - . 

."||.. . .000,001 1 If . . . .000,100. . 

ii ...000,010 ■i 

(Sec Table of Ihe sixty-four synibols, as found in V-kiag). 

Leibnitz, medilaling further over these symbols, the coni' 
meclary of wliich by Confucius unfortunately he had not been 
able lo read, saw in their radicals exactly what we have seen 
Ihey are understood lo be by ihe CUiaese, thi image of the 
universe taken from naught by the will of God ; 3n<l he argued 
OmI, as all tbe numbers in the binary system are derived 
from naught and one, so is Ihe world, which came from 
Nothing and of God. He became so infatuated with this idea, 
that lie advised Father Bouvel, missionary in China, lo develop 
it before the Son of Heaven lo convert him lo Chrislianily, 
(See 1 Arithmctique par Leon Lalaooe. ancien elfive de I'icole 
pn I y technique, ingi''nicur des ponts ulchaussees id pnge 7, 
I'aris iSiO-t 




f THE SIXTY-FOUR SYl^diSy 
AS FOUND IN Y-KING. 



IJnder these symbols is their Irauslalion in the 6in«ry 
lyitem, as »e oiould tcrite it, and to the right of 
these is their value in known figures. 
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same lo Llie llames, : 
Beaven may be mure surely informed. While iljinir, tlie 
marlyrs nrite with iheir blood, Uie gliosis, llie spirils 
above wrile, without inlermitlence, the chronicles uf llie 
ilanels. On his throne, the timperor nriles commetilaries 
m Ihe sacred books. Among ibe people llie lirst rank lias 
been assigned lo those who the best understand the 
mysterious symbols ; and here is, at once, a whole nation 
or learned people wiio, according to their respective 
eiaminations, are distributed in sections of illiterates, 
bachelors, licentiates, doctors, &c., in the same manner 
that other people are divided in proletaries, plebeians, 
patricians, &c. Hence, also, one of the rewards promised 
by Heaven to virtuous men, that their descendants shall 
obtain the grade of doctor to tlie third generation. 

Those who have gradmled Turm Ihe class well known 
in China under (he name of lilerali. Living among Ihem- 
Belves, without any apparent sign of power, they govern 
the empire with a rod of iron. The point of their pen is 
sharper than Ike edge of a sirord, is a common saying 
among the lower classes of Chinese. The keun ke-chij, or 
supreme council of the empire, sitting at Pekin, is 
recruited From among them. Constantly engaged in Ihe 
study of the sacred books, this council is intended to 
advise the Emperor, not only on all the great slate 
questions, but also on mailers of minor interest ; and its 
decisions are binding under the penalty of death. « The 
various ceremonies to be observed in marriage, funerals 
and mourning, hospitalities, religious worship, Ihe con- 
hostilities, the shape of houses, the measure of 

Incapacity, ol length, weight, are Qxed by it ' * ' lo inno- 

I irate in them is capital DlTense".> 

n of ShuD, pull. S, and tlie doclriue of the 



ImeuD, Ch. XXVIIl. 
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Confucius, ttie commentator |)ar emxlletice, is the 
ciiiefand the model oftlie Literati, lie is llieir spiritual 
ancestor, and they have dedicated many temples to him. 
His descendants compose liie only nobility that is liere- 
dilary in the empire. Around him are grouped an infinity 
of minor celebrities whose deeds reflect in proportion on 
tlieir posterity. Confucius has his altars, they have theirs. 
So, at a certain day, the whole nation assembles in honor 
of the ancestors. All, high and low, prostrate themselves 
before their images or before their names, written on 
paper or on tablets ; wilh the same ceremonial they 
observe, the same respect they shorn when meeting, under 
certain circvmstances, any of those placed above them; 
their father or their mother, the public officers of the 
Emperor or the Emperor himself. I'or those in power 
have been placed in their station by the will of Heaven. 
t Heaven protects the people in giving them teachers and 
princes. * ' ' Whatever the Emperor does, he does it for 
and by the will of Heaven. But the Emperor could not 
do everything by himself; therefore lie partakes his 
power wilh others, and anything that is done by those 
in power is done by the command of Heaven^^.» 

During these holy days they burn candles and perfumed 
slicks; a pig is killed and composes the main dish of 
this great communion. Are these practices idolatrous? 
Are they purely civil? Have they been instituted to keep, 
among the people, the memory ol those who once were 
great and have been an honor to the state ? Are these 
names written on paper considered simply as a symbol 
of what is good and great? Do the Chinese honor it by 
exterior acts as our soldiers when they salute their (lag 
by dropping their sword before it? Are ancestors acknow- 



18 Chow-kiDg, 
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ledged asjioils^ Or are lliey iavoked by llie Chinese as 
the saints are by Ihe llalians, the French, the Irish, Ihe 
Soulh Americans? Although 1 firmly believe that the 
latter supposition is the correct one, I shall not uiiilcr- 
take to settle the point by argument. I will only sny that, 
idolatrous or not, the custom is so dear to the Chinese 
that Ihey seldom give it up, even after they have embraced 
Christianity"'. It is in the present what it has been in the 
past, what it will he in the future, the slumbling-block, 
the most serious obstacle lo the propagation of our faith 
among them. 

« Why>, said the literati or Fohltien in their proclama- 
tions against foreiguers, posted near Amoy, in 18(J8 ; 
( why do you not rise lo resist the dogs whom you slioulil 
know have no regards for their ancestors and their 
rulers, and, therefore, differ not from the most degraded 
brutes? Oh you, the natives at China, listen lo the leach- 
ing of the wise, discover the right from the wronj,', and 
abstain from what is abject. A great mau has said ' Bnltle 
against innovations' » ' ' ' 

Then the author, having advised Ihe people not to lease 
or sell their houses to be used as chapels by American 
missionaries, winds up by notifying them that, should Ihey 
let their houses for that purpose, u the literati will not 
fail to inform »— note well — i lo inform the civil officers 
that it is their duty to administer to the most severe 
punishment, without mercy, on the offender-".* 

" I had a cook who was regularly allendiog church at IIiq 
American diapel al Amoy, Vet he would worship ,his ancealer's 
tablets, as another servant of mine eoabled me lo ascenuiu. 

^ The house was rented la our miiisionaries soon after the 
issuing of that pro clam a lion, and 1 had the auihor of the 
proclamalioa arrested after the visit which Admiral Rowan 
made me in 18139, aud he was condemaed to reciiive t^vo 
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In another proclamation I read : ^ The ohject or this is 
to remove a great danger. The temple of my ancestor 
Hong-Tou has long been standing, ' ' and Hong- Tou's 
merits and renown for good morals and wisdom have 
spread over llie seas, and they have reached Tsung- 
chang (a celebrated place of worship in the neighborhood 
of Amoy), as even the children of this place well know. 
How, then, can the vagabond Lim-Pye dare to bring any 
Christian barbarian among us to erect a chapel, * ' and 
(hereby do damage to my ancestor's temple ! All who 
descend from Hong-Tou must oppose (his, and the in- 
difc'nalion of (he people, raised in their support, shall 
have no hounds. As for me, I will reward with twenty 
taels, in Spanish dollars, any one of my clan who will 
succeed in taking Lim-Pye, and beat the life out of him. 
Report Ibis! Seventh year, (enlh month.* 

Having risen to such a high stalus among Iheir own 
people, it was natural that the literati should prove jealous 
of any influence threatening to overthrow an order ot 
Ihings the fall of which must be the signal of their ruin. 
They have but very little to apprehend from within. The 
Chinese are so attached to their trailitions, to their cus- 
toms, that ihey fairly believe their own existence as a 
people, and their riles are inseparable. This explains 
why they resisted the many revolutions which have laken 
place in their empire. In this they give us a spectacle 
unique under the sun : twenty-two reigning families, 
twenly-two dynasties, iwenty-lwo revolutions, the last a 
most violent one, which has been marked with floods oi 

hundred blows of the bamboo before Dr. Talmage and forty 
Chinese converis. The officer who passed the sealence 
actually asked me to write to him, in the most strong terms, 
Ihal he might frnd in the terms of my dispatch a jusiitication 
with his superior for what he had done. 
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blood, have succeeded each other wiLh the most singular 
rapidity, willioul apparent variations in the condition of 
the people, in their way of living, or in their customs. 
Abroad it is dilTerent, and the experience of India, now 

I lying at their side, almost dead as a nation, transformed 

I under the powerrul rule of England, has taught them a 

} terrible lesson. 

The literati fear the foreign mercliani but lillle, for his 

f object, wealth, is clear ; and after lie gels it he generally 
leaves Ibe country, and it is not likely that be will give 
further trouble. But in the missionaries, who pretend 
to be the exclusive possessors of truth, who openly 
show the greatest contempts fur the morals ol Confucius, 
and anything that is not foreign, they see the pioneers of 
a civilization from which they must bave everything to 
fear. For if it were substituted for that of which they 
are the support, tbe power vested in their hands must 
pass to others. Tberelore they do all they can to oppose 
them. Incapable of openly using force, in tbe face of 
the treaties, they have recourse to craft, and, in their 
occult ways, Ibere is nothing to which they do not 
resort. 

The first point in view was to keep the missionaries 
from getting into the confidence of the ignorant classes. 
To this effect they have made tbem an ohjet of terror to 
all. They represent Ihem as being addicted to the most 
diabolical practices. They say fhat they kidnap and stupefy 
victims, that they murder children to obtain their blood, 
their eyes, out of which to manufacture diamond, the 
matrix of gold, the source of our merchant's wealth^'. 

" For a I'cmarhably truthful represeataiioa of ihe nnimus of 
the ruling (literary) classes ot China toward foreigners, 1 would 
refi;r to a book, Ihe traoslBlioD of which was published in 
Shanghai last year ; t Death blow to COHHUPT docthinss, and 



During the troubles 3t Tang-chow these insinuations, 
slrange to say, found an oFQcial expression. A cerlain 
Prefect Shun having asked for instructions from Ihe chief 
magistrate of the district, the taller sent the following reply : 
«The missionaries must not return for several months. 
I will refer llieir case to the Tsung-Lee-¥amfln (board 
of foreign affairs in Peking), and when the Yamdn, after 
consultation with the foreign ministers, informs me that 
il has come to the conclusion that the missionaries really 
do not abstract brains and eyes, I will myself issue a pro- 
clamation to that effect to the gentry and lo the people al 
Tang-chow, after which the missionaries may return^,* 

Confucius has sliillfuliy adapted the most reckless im- 
pulse of the human hear! to the geometrical formulas of 
Foh-E's revelation; a circumstance which, I fear, has 
too long escapet'. the attention of Ihe missionaries. 1 am 
far from advocating lactics which have lound, in Ihe 

PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS, PUBLISHED BY THE GENTnV AND THE 

PEOPLE-! Montaigne, the great French philosopher of the 
sixleenih century, has wrillen : • Les hommei sont partout et 
tovjours les memes.t The correctness of lliis assertion may 
be proved by a reference lo what [oolt place in Paris, in 1 572, 
a fewweets before the murder of Saint Bartholomew. The 
prieaU, anxious to incite tlie populace against the Protestants, 
reEorted to the same ni a clii nations. (Joable lo find an; Irud 
ground of complaint against them, [hey accused Ihern ot the 
most atrocious practices. Michelel says; ' Le bruit couroit 
qu'ils volaient les enfants pour lea tuer el en fournir le sang 
k la Reine mgre el au Due d'Anjou, k qui les m^decins 
ordonnaient, pour I'^puisemenl, dea bains de sang humain.> 
Bisloire de France au iO<D' Stkte. Guerres de religion, page 
394. 

" Ilis excellency Tsang to Sun, prefect of Tang-chow. Aa 
extract quoted in Prefect Sun's leller to Consul Medhurst, 
September 6, 1868 — China, No. 'i, 1869. Correspondence 
presented to liolh Houses of Parliament hy conunaud of Her 
Hcijesty. 
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eslimalion of lliose who were most interested to defend 
^them, an eloquent disavowal, the ladies of deceit and 
wrong inaugurated by the Jesuits in the last century, and 
carried on yel by their successors of the present day. 
€ Pudet ckrisCum passiim et crucifixuin predicare,* has 
been said of ihem by Pope Innocent X. Bui 1 firmly 
believe ihal, had the preachers of the gospel shown more 
tact in discussing the subject of religious rcfonn with Ihe 
Chinese Ihey would have been more successful. It is plain 
thai, in Ihe estimation of the Chinese, anything Ihat is 
not in the Kings is heretic and subversive of public mo- 
rals and welfare. In China every branch in the social 
orgauizalion lias its language. The merchants have their 
own ; the diplomates write in a style and use terms which 
are tnosl iininlelligible lo Ihe merchant or the soldiers; 
and ihe philosopher, in [urn, does not express his ideas 
like any of lliem ; and lliis is so true that one may meet 
a Chinaman and tell him that he intends studying Chi- 
nese, and ihe first question which Ihe professor asks is 
which branch of the general language one wishes to learn 
— that of the men in office, of the philosophers, or of 
those engaged in trade. Therefore unless the whole 
Chinese language is changed, to discuss upon any subjects 
oi morals or of religion, the style of the sacred books or of 
the Kings must be used. This important point the mis- 
sionaries have disregarded, and their Iranslalion of the 
Bible, not being in the style of KtJigs, is generally consi- 
dered as a very poor specimen of Chinese literature, a 
circumstance which prevents its being read extensively. 
Again the literati contend that Iruih is eternal, and when- 
ever it is found, in the Kings or in the Bible or the 
JVeio Teslament, it is God's word and should command 
respect. Now, it is well known among those familiar 
with Chinese literature that there are but few of our 



Cbrislian maxims which are not to be found in the Kings. 
Vel the preachers ol (he gospel have persisted in dis- 
regarding the limited relalionsliip which exists hetween 
the morals or Christ and those of Confucius, and they have 
Inng contended with ibe lilerati for the honor of having 
an exclusive conception of Divinity; and it is but lately 
that they have come to llie conclusion to use, iu their 
translation of the Bible, the character which, in the 
Kings, and the only one, I believe, in Ihe Chinese lan- 
guage, conveys the idea of God^^. This childish contro- 
versy which they have kept up, on the subject of the cba- 
raclers Tliien-khu, God, Lord of Heaven, has lasted 
over two hundred years. It is certain that it caused 
great olfense to the proud Chinese, who could not help 
seeing in Ihe persistence of the missionaries but an 
inclination to disparage them in the eyes of their own 
people, and, more than anything else, it has contributed 
in givingrise to their feeling ofhatred toward the religion 
ol Christ. 

Another cause of drawback lor (he missions lies in the 
divisions existing in their midst. Had Ihey made com- 
mon cause in leaching the text of the gospel, and, as 
prolessional men, as physicians, teachers in mathematics 
and useful arts or trades, modestly, carefully, taking 
their time, moved toward the interior of the empire, I 
believe (hat, by this time, they would have left their 
mark in the East. And, indeed, what would have hindea 
their march ? Their presence would_ have been a blessing 
to the people ; and as to the question, in itself the literati 
care very little about it. In fact they are rather tavorably 
inclined toward all religions, which ihey consider as inof- 
fensive superstitions and as almost indispensable substi- 
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B fluler or Emperor al)ove. 



tutes for the doclritic ofConfucius, which, in their prtde^ 
they believe lo be quite beyond the reach of the ignorant 
mullitude. Indeed, wilh a view lo conciliate the good 
wishes of the tower classes, they alTect to publicly acknow- 
ledge them by making it a duly Tor ihe civil officers of 
the highest rank, lo visit, at intervals, tlie places of wor- 
ship which are most in Tavor, and especially those which 
belong lo persuasions most apt, in iheir estimation, to 
aid Lhem in the government of the people. 

Francis Xavier, the great precursor of missionary 
enterprise in the East, well understood this. He almost 
declined discussing the doctrine of Christ ; but he showed 
what it was capable of inspiring the man who firmly 
believed in it. With a spirit of heroism free from any 
admixture of humaa thoughts, and loo worthy of imita- 
tion, he commenced his noble task. Alone, without 
guides, almost ignorant of the languages and of the places 
he visited, he followed at random the coast of Malabar, 
In India, so full of wonders, he saw only those who live 
far away from the towns; he spent his days with the 
lower people, the exiles, the parias, the little children. 
Al sunset he would lake his little bell and walk from hut 
to hut saying, a Good people, let us pray to the Lord in 
Heaven.* 

In this manner he traced an uninterrupted road for 
future comers as far as the Cormorau's Cape. He planted 
the cross over an immense tract of land, and the popula- 
tions through which he passed, considering him lo be 
God's envoy, revered and believed him. He had not to 
invite them ; they crowded on his steps. They craved lo 
embrace the faith of one so great of goodness and 
charity. Francis Xavier has been, on earth, a good image 
of Christ, and his sancLily was everywhere his safeguard. 



So long as llie propagators of ihe lailli, following in 
Ihis holy man's slops, circumscribed Iheir actions lo the 
conversion of llie souls and the education of the people, 
Ihey were respected and in favor. Witness Ricci, who, 
from 1532, spent twenty-eight years at Peking, living in 
a liouse that the Emperor Chin-Tsong had given to him. 
Adam Shall, otCologne, in the year 1653, who superseded, 
as president of the college of mathematics, in Peking, the 
Persian astronomers, Grimaldi, Carreri, all of whom 
received many favors by the hands of the emperors. 
But, doubtless, when, jealous one of the other, they 
conimenceil to quarrel among themselves, lo intrigue one 
against the other in Ihe palace, or in general, favored the 
supremacy of the Pope of Rome over the Son of Heaven, 
a great change took place. The Chinese lost faith in men 
who had failed lo prove that Ihey were true to their 
highest ideal. Christianity had been announced lo them 
as a religion of peace and it had brought to them discord. 
It had been represented as being Ihe communion of the 
humble, and the pride of Rome had shown ilself in the 
most offensive manner to the ruling Emperor. Those who 
professed to be the charitable par excellence, had invited 
their own country to do the Chinese violence and lake 
revenge oi them". 

Roused with indignation by so much hypocrisy, at the 
risk of losing the services which the missionaries had 
rendered, and which they valued so much*^, the supreme 
council of the empire decided that the people should be 
brought lo their senses and protected against the influence 
of a doctrine which, under the veil ol charity and peace, 
had brought confusion and trouble in the empire. In his 

" This suiijecl was discussed al full leogih by me wilh Lee 
Taien, governor of Fo^lllo^a. ia Decemher, 1869. 
" Among other things Ihey made the maps of Ihe empire. 
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eiplaaalion, in len IhousanJ chancleTs (Van-Tseu-Lun ), 
loucliing sixteen articles of morals which are publicly 
t&ugbt (0 the people Iwice a nnonlh, ihe Emperor having 
enumerated the most objectionable sects, said: o The 
religioD of Europe which honors Tbien-Tchu'^ is also one 
of (hose whose principles are not lo be found in (he Kings 
and are not derived from (hem*'. The missionaries are 
acquainted wi[h (he science ol malhemalics, and, (here- 



" [The Lord of Heaven], two cbaratlers inrented by the 
niissionaiies, nnd bj which (he; have long Iranslaled the word 
■ God.> 

" The Y-king aboob of changes t, and which 1 have so often 
quoted above, is regardt-d with almost universal revereace by 
the Chinese, holh on accouoi of its antiquity, and also the 
nnfatliomable wisdom which is supposed to lie concealed 
under its mysterious symbols. As I have already said, the 
authorship of the Symbols (Kwa), which forma the nucleus of 
the work, is with great conlideDce attributed to Foh-he or 
Paou-he. These consisted originally, as we have seen, of 8 
trigrams, but were subsequently, by combiatDg (hem in pairs, 
augmented to the 6i hexagrams. The work is said to have 
escaped deslructioo at the time of the bnrniag of hooks, B. C. 
S30, in consequence of its application lo purposes of dicin- 
atioa ; hooks of ihat class having been excepted. Tradition 
relates, however, that the three last sections by Coofucius 
were lost about that lime, and were afterwards found by a 
girl at ihe Veilow River. A long list of scholars are recorded 
as having distinguished ihemselves as expounders of Ibe 
Y-king', some by oral insiructions and others by their 
writings, (See notes on Chinese, ic. , by A, Wylie, Shanghai 
and London, ISe*?, pages I and 2). 

1 have never seen any translation of Y-king into any 
European language, hut Mr. Wylie stales thdt there is one in 
Latin. Y-king, andquissimus, Sioarum Liber queni ei latina 
in(erpre(aiione P. Regis aliorumque ex Soc. Jesu P. V. edidit 
Julius Mohl. 1834, Stutogartiae et Tubiogae, 2 vol. 
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fore, tbey have been made use of id the empire. TI 
every one most know.* 

Snch was the decision oi (his great Emperor, and, s 
as il is, and the declaration to (he contrar; contained 
the treaties notwithstanding, it is to be feared that I 
successors believe yet in its wisdom, and (hat, for a lo 
time to come, however powerful the intervention of I 
foreign powers in fafor ot missionary enterprise may I 
the crown of the martyrs will be the only reward whi 
Christian tmth has to offer lo its defenders. 

o 

Taiwanfoo, Island of Formosa, January i91t. 
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\ Iwamayd 


Iven, 


column 2 for 


125,188 


real 


[ 125.088 


1- Chikuuia 


do. 


do. 


3 for 


273,018 


ft 


272.018 


^ Chiha 


do. 


do. 


12 for 


14,746.7 


f 


114,74fJ.7 


Tochigi 


do. 


do. 


42 for 


09,424.3 


/» 


109.424.3 


Hiogo 


do. 


do. 


23 for 


10,707 


> « 


19.707 


Akita 


do. 


do. 


23 for 


7,300 


tt 


7,308 


Shimanc 


do. 


do. 


23 for 


76,263 


*» 


16.263 


- Nikawa 


do. 


do. 


26 for 


182,498 


II 


182,478 


Hi<^ 


do. 


do. 


30 for 


44,959 


/> 


54.959 


Yamagata 


do. 


do. 


34 for 


4.6 


I* 


4.5.6 


Yeliinic 


do. 


do. 


33 for 


4,965 


tt 


4,964 


Hojio 


do. 


do. 


37 for 


16.996 


I* 


16,995 


Niigata 


do. 


do. 


38 for 


1,394 


If 


1.397 


Nara 


do. 


do. 


40 for 


2,351 


*i 


2.356 


Nikawa 


do. 


do. 


42 for 


14 to 9 


It 


1. 4to9 


Toyo-Oka 


do. 


do. 


43 for 


15,082 


>> 


15,085 


Fukushima 


do. 


do. 


44 for 


1.3.5 


II 


2.5 


Asigara 


do. 


do. 


46 for 


4.8 


»» 


4.6 


Chiba 


do. 


do. 


46 for 


4.8 


1/ 


4.6 


Kagosliima 


do. 


do. 


52 for 


64,850 


II 


• • • 


"^ Sizoo-oka 


do. 


do. 


54 for 


6,640 


t» 


6,641 


Tocliigi 


do. 


do. 


57 for 1,242,261 


II 


1,142,261 


Tochigi 


do. 


do. 


59 for 


35,765 


II 


35,768 


Wakaniatz 


do. 


do. 


66 for 


7,624 


11 


5.624 


Iwai 


do. 


do. 


66 for 


14,394 


II 


7^,394 


Nagano 


do. 


do. 


70 for 


8.11.19 


>i 


8.11.17 


Aichi 


do. 


do. 


71 for 


119,619 


1/ 


119.919 


Wakayama 


do. 


do. 


73 for 


17,942 


tt 


17,042 


Niigata 


do. 


do. 


75 for 


210,564 


i> 


210,594 


0-iU 


do. 


do. 


78 for 


1,688 


i» 


1,698 


Miye 


do. 


do. 


80 for 


58.188 


t» 


58,198 


Chikuma 


do. 


do. 


80 for 


35,666 


«i 


35,669 


Sizoo-oka 


do. 


do. 


82 for 


42,694 


pt 


42,644 



Columns 93 and 94, for Threads, silk woven with 
various fabrics and ready made articles re id 
Threads, ready made articles and silk woven with 
various materials, 

Nii-Haru Ken, column 98 for 136.041 road 134,041 

Nii-Haru do. do. 99 for 1,718,580 „ 1,718,588 
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ADDENDA TO THE MAP 



OF THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 



In these addenda are given the names of places that for 
want of space, were left out on the map. The references to 
the addenda on the map, are by the same distinctive signs that 
serve to determine on the map, the position and comparative 
populousoess of towns, and which guide to corresponding 
signs in the addenda opposite to which are given the names 
looked for. Whenever in the same province there are two 
or more places of the same population, their respective location 
being necessarily different, a discrimination between them is 
made easy by means of short descriptive remarks prefixed to 
their distinctive signs in the addenda. 

TOSANDO. 

PROVINCE OF MUTSU, N.E. of Hirosdki opposite to • add 
KuROiSHi.—S. E. of and nearly touching Akita opposite to •* 
add Seigami.-PROVINCE OF RlKUCllEU, W. of Kamaichi 
opposite to . add Tono.- PROVINCE OF RIKUZEN, N. E. of 
the bay of Matsashima, on the cost, opposite to « add Geisen- 
NURA.— PROVINCE OF IWASHIRO, near to the Abukama river 
and on the road, between Fukushima and Mikaru, opposite 
to • add NiHONMATZ.-PROVlNCE OF KOTZURfi, N. N. E. 
of Takasaki opposite to « add Maibashi. — N. W. of S. E. 
corner of this province and E. of Takazaki opposite to * add 
Tatch-bayashi.— N. R. Tochigi is N. E. of and near Tatch-baya- 
shij its location is marked by a dot, thus: •— S. E. corner of 
this province, on the Motodone river, opposite to * add 
KoNGA.-PROVlNCE OF SHINANO, to the N. N. E. of 
Chikuma, on the Shinano river opposite to * add Nagano. — 
To the N. of Nagano opposite to ' which is half covered by 
the a of Nikawa add Zenkozi.— To the S. of Chikuma, at the 



head of the river Tenriu, between the words Shtnano and 
Chiliuma, opposite lo * add KuwabahiI. Near Ihe S. E. corner 
of (his provinve, 00 a branch of ihe Tenriu river, opposite 
10 • add Ida.— PROVINCE OF MINO, (o ihe K. of and touch- 
iog Gifu, opposite to • add Kano.— To the S. W. of Gifil J 
very near to Ihe road, opposite to • add ONGAKt.— PROVINCE I 
OF AUMl, lo the N. olHikone,oa lake fiiwa, opposite to ■ ad^J 
Nag All AM A, 

HOKUROKUDO. 
PROVINCE OF YETCHIZEN, to the left of fl of Hokurolmdo, ' 
nearliieS.W.cornerot the province, opposite to * add Take- 
fiii.— S. E, corner oflhe province, opposite lo • add Ono. To 
the right of » in Yelckizen, lo the N. W. of Oho opposite 
to * add A'dfgMj/ama.— H. E. corner of this province, lo the 
S. W. of Daishoji in Kaga, opposiie to ' add Sakaibi.— 
PROVINCE OF KAGA, to the N. W. of Kaaasawa, on the coast 
and opposite to • add KUNAiSHl.— To ihe S. W, of Kanasavia, 
on the coast, opposite to ' add Mikawa. — To the S. W. of Dai- 
shoji, on the coast, opposite lo • add Saka-!.— PROVINCE OF 
YETCillU, lo the N. E. cf Toyaim, very near the coast and 
opposite lo * iidi^Saisuibashi. —'Fo the N, E. of Toyama, ■ 
above Saisuibashi, opposite lo * add Nambiiacawa. - To Ihe 
N. E. of Toyama, above Nameragawa, opposiie to ' 
lODZU.— To the S, of Toyama, opposiie to • add Yao.— To thft 1 
N, VV. of Toyama, on Ihe coast, opposite to ' add Shim* "i 
minalo.—To the S. W. of and near Shimminalo, opposite to. I 
■ add Takaoka.— PJ. B. Tor Toyama read Tomiyama.— PRO- ] 
VtNCE OF YETCIIIGO, S. E. of and nearl; loucbing Niigala I 
opposite to ' add Noutari. — S. E. of Shiibala, on the op- j 
posile side of Ihe river on which Skiibata is, opposite to 
add MiHARA.~-N. E. of reraifomartmtnafo and on the road 
opposiie to ' add Sanjo. — S, of Nagaoba on the Shinano ricef I 
aod at a point where the road crosses ihe river, opposite f 
to ' add OcHiAi. 

TOKAIDO. 

PROVINCE OF ISfi, S. W. ol Yokaichi (Miye), on Ihe 
and just above / in Miye, opposite to " read hAMEAMA.— I 
Kamcama, near Ihe »ea and opposite to * which is partly covec>M9 



ei) by Ihe M of Miye, add TsoM.— S. of Tsou, on a small river, 
abore (he e of Ise and touching Ihe T of Toftoido, opposite 
to * add Matsuzaka. — N. E. of Yokaichi {MtyiMaH under 
the g of Nagoya, opposite lo » add Kouwana.—VROMKE OF 
OWABI, N, W. of Nagoya, above the u of Oioon and btlween 
two rivers, opposite to * add Itcfunomiya.— S-E. of and almost 
touching Nagoya, on ibe road, opposite lo * add Atsuta. — 
PROVINCE OF IGA, above the T of Iga. on a river, opposite 
lo » add Uyeno.- PROVINCE OF HIKAWA, N. W. of Toyo- 
bashi, uoder the M of Mikawa, opposite to ■ add OiuZARi. — 
^S. of Toyobashi, on the coast, opposite lo * add Ohama. — 
' Between Ohama and Okazaki but nearer to the former than to 
the latter, opposite lo * add Wis ft i-0. -PRO VI ^CE OF TOTOHI, 
E. of Hamamalstt, near the coast and opposite lo * add Yokoska. 
—PROVINCE OF SURUGA, E. of Sizoo-oka. on the sea and op- 
pOEile to * add Shimizu.- S. E. corner of this province, on the 
road, opposite lo » add NoMAZU.— PROVINCE OF SAGAHI, N. 
E. of cape Tourukakt, oo the bay of Tokio, opposite to * add 
OCflAGA.-PROVlNCEOF HLSASHl, to the left and touching 
the r of ToftiO, opposite to * add AcAiojt.— W. of Vrawa 
(Sditamo), above ai of Mutashi opposite lo * add Kawagoi.— 
Opposite to ' opposite lo which Kumagat has been wrille 
in error, add Gioda. — N, B. Kumagat is a very small place 
situated lo the W. of and very near to Giodo,— PROVINCE 
OF SHIMOSA, N. W. of Choski and S. of the S. E. corner of 
Ihe Kaiumi lake, near ihe ifotodons nver, opposite to ' add 
Sawaba.— W. ofCftosAi, above the word Cftida, on a lake and 
opposite to • add Sakura.— Above on of Motodone river, op- 
posite lo • add TowKE.- PROVINCE OF HITATCHI.S. E. of 
and nearly touching JUifo, on the coa»il and opposite to * add 
IsOBAHA.— Above Isobama, on the coast and opposite to * add 
SaimokiUi. — S. W. of MUo, on the road, opposite lo ; ' add 
Isooka. 

KINAI. 

PROVINCE OF VAMATO, S. W. of JVara and very near it, 
on the branch of a river and above the N of Kinai, opposite 
lo ' add KoRiYAMA.- PROVINCE OF IDSOUMT, N. E. of Waka- 
yama in ^», near Ihe sea, opposite to * add Sano.— PRO- 
VINCE OF SETSU, opposite lo • opposite to which Hiogo has 
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been wrillen io error, add Itami.— N. B. Hiogo ia silonlrd 
oppDsile (0 ■ whirh is at (he point of conlacl of the of 
Osaka wilh (he U of Iliogo. — Pardy covered bj (he j of 
Hiogo Had to (he N of ibe luKer placi;, is the Mgn * opposite 
to which add Nistil no aiVA.— Uuder ihe m of Idioumi i 
oppoEile (0 which add Kishiwada.-PBOVI^^CE OF YAMA- J 
SlllltO, S. of Kioto aod very near it, oa a river, and oppos^itr 
to * add FL'stiiMi. — S. of Fushimi, to the right of iho i ui 
Suwachi and pai'lly covered by the A. of KiNAi, oppoaile to * 

add V AW AT A. 



NANKAIDO. 

PROVINCE OF lYO, N, E. corner of ihis province, on 
coast, opposite (o * add Kawanoye. — N. E. of Natsuyama I 
{Yeliime), on the MUhima nada, to the left of the MoHUshi- 
fflu and opposite (0 * addluAHAiiu.— N.W. ol Uwajima, opynsHe 
Io * add YosuiDA.— S.W. coroer of the province, on (he eoasi, 
opposite (o ■ add Satoiiminoura.- PROVINCE OF AWAJI, S. E. 
corner of (his island and N. W. of Wakauama in KH, on (tie 
coast, opposile to • add Yttaaoura.—ti. W. of YunaouraauA 
neari(, opposite (o ' add SuMom— PROVINCE OF Kll, W. of 
Skingu, at the mouth of a small river, on (he co3s( and under 
(he 0. of Nankaido, opposile to * add Tanab^. — S. of Wiilca- 
yamu, on the caas(, opposite to * add Yuwasa.— PRO- 
VINCE OF SANDKI, E. of Takamatz, opposite (o ' add 
Shido.— E. of Shido, opposite to • add Tsouda.— W. of Taka- 
matz, opposite to * add Sakauoto.— W. of Sakamoto oppo.site 
to • add M A RUG AM ^.—S. of Marugame opposite Io * add 
Kotoliira. 

SAN-INDO. 

PROVINCE OF TAMM A, under the itfof Miyazu , opposile to ' 
add Idkusi. — PROVINCE OF TAMBA, uoder the m of Tamba 
and some distance from il, on a rii'er and to Ihe left of the 
£ of Kioto, opposite to ' add Sasayaua. i 

SANYODO. 

PROVINCE OF NAGATO, N. E. and touching Sliimonoseki, 
oppo&i(e (0 " add J'SHOFtJ.— PROVINCE OF SUWU on a large 



island (Yatsushiro) Ihe name of which is not Rifeu on Die 
map, and on the coasl thereof facing tlie mainland in Suwo, 
opposite (o ' aitd Kuga. — On ihe coasl of Yatskushiro, facing 
lyo in Skikoku, opposite to • add Ak a z A.— PROVINCE 01'' 
AKI, under Ihemof fftiosfttmo, opposite to * add KAmism.— 
PROVINCE OF BINGO. N.E. of Onomicfti, on llns road, opposite 
to ' add FiiKUVAMA. — Touching Fufcitj/fflnJO, on ihesea, opposilB 
10' add NOGAJlo. — W. of Onomicki.S. W. cornpr of iha 
province, opposite lo ' add Mihaha.— N. B. On the map for 
Onomishi read Onomicfti. -PROVINCE OF Bii;aiU, N. E. of 
Oda, opposite lo • add Kouraski. — W. of Oda, on ihe coasl, 
S.W. corner of this province and opposite lo * add Kasaoxa — 
PROVINCE OP HABIMA, S. E. of Himegi (Sftiiiwni.on the 
coast and opposite to ' add Tarasago. — S. E. of Takasago, 
S. E. corner of this province, on the road and opposite, to * 
add Akasi. — S. W, corner of this province, on llie sea. op- 
posite, lo " add Ai:o.— Relween Ako and Himfgi, opposite lo 
■ add Tatsuno. 

SAIKAIDO. 
PROVINCE OF CHIKUZEN, S E. of Fi^uoka and under 
ai of Bakata, opposite to ' add A kisuki.— PROVINCE OF 
BUNCO, S.W. of Funai (Qila) and under Ihe n of Bungo, on a 
lai^e river, opposite to • add Takeda.— S-E. of Funai (Oi(a), 
on Ihe Bwngo Chanel, at the mouth of the river on which 
Takeda is situated and under the n of Funai, opposite to * add 
TsEDHOUSAKl.— S, E. of TseuvomaU, on the coasl, opposite lo 
• add OCBEURl.- PROVINCE OF HIGO, S. W. corner oF Ama- 
kusa f, opposite to * add Ushibika, — N. E. corner of 
Amakusa I, opposite lo * add Goeieio.- PROVINCE OF HIZEN. 
N.E. of Saffa, above the ft otChikugo, opposite lo ■ add Kou- 
HUHB.— Between Nagasaki and Kiimamoto (Shirakawa) in Ihe 
promce of Chikugo, on a peninsula, opposite lo - add 
Skuabara. 

On ihe map, the position of towns whose population is 
under 5,000 souls, is indicated b; a dol thus : • 



APPENDIX B. 



Pages 100 and 191 : — 4 This province made a speci- 
alily of bronzes, tbal of porcelain,! etc. elc. See the 
table inserted opposite to page 293. This table com- 
prises five grand divisions in which is to be found, 
in a condensed form, a series of slalislical facts upon 
Japan , most of whicli is now published for the first time. 
The first two grand divisions (columns 1 to 17) were com- 
piled from data obtained in the early pari of 1874, from 
the statistical bureau of the 0-Kura-Slm while I was yet 
in Government service, and the last three divisions 
(columns 18 to 114) were made with the assistance of Mr. 
Kawage, late of the 0-Kura-Sho, from the Fu-Ken-bu- 

san-hio, BJ^&^'# mm^mn m^ s.?.7^ + 

a statistical record collected by llie Nai-Mu-Sho in 1873. 
The key accompanying the table (see page 203) is 
classified under descriptive heads and furnishes additional 
information concerning species of products not given in 
the table but bclonj;Ing to generic groups that are named 
therein. The references lo the hey in this table are by 
numbers that guide lo corresponding numbers in the 
key opposite to which are given the names required. 
Thus the varieties of grains and beans, comprised under 
the generic title of « other grains and beans n^ are 
designated in coiunin 24, line one, by 1 lo 0, correspond- 
ing lo the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 of the key, 
page !£95, opposite to which the names of the species 
of the genus t grains and beans > not to be found in the 
table, are furnished. 
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In llie last column of each of the last three graod 
divisions of the lahle are IQ be found both tlie total value 
of the products of the national industry for each ken, 
and the total value of Lliese same products for the whole 
Empire. For instance in column i8, line one, the num- 
ber 1,870,747 expresses the total value ol the products 
of agriculture, forests and fisheries for the Toklu lu, and 
the number 238,131,904, at the foot of the same column, 
the total value of the same class of products for the 
whole Empire. 

In the last column (No. 114) of the table is to be 

found, Opposite to the names of hens given in the first 
column, the total value of the products of the three great 
branches of the people's industry, agriculture, manufact- 
ures and mines in each ken; and the total found at the 
fool of the same column expresses the value of the pro- 
ducts of national industry for the whole rounlry. 

The numbers written at the foot of the table opposite 
to and on a line with the words, « Total furnished by 
(he 0-Kura-Sho », are corrections that were made Irom 
very recent Ken-relnrns to the 0-Kura-Sho and that were 
kindly communicated to me by order of H. E. Okuua 
Smigenobu, alter my manuscript had been placed in (he 
hands of the printer. Unfortunately these corrections 
do not extend to the whole table which having been 
founded upon earlier data, is consequently in many 
points left inaccurate ; and I would never have presumed 
to place it before the public had 1 not been pressed to 
du so by a number of friends who thought that, even 
with all i(s defects, it would still be of value to the 
merchant, the tourist and to those given to the study of 
industrial geography, to whom it will afford a series of 
entirely new and, I believe, the most reliable infcrmattun 



4 
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obtainable as to the exact location of the great centers of 
production in Japan. 



I ixftai I 



KEY TO THE TABLE 

INSERTED OPPOSITE TO PAGE 293, 



Agriculture, Forests & Fisheries. — 

Grains and Beans. — other Grains and 
Beans (Columns 24 to 26 ) : 

1 Daizu, ^ S* 

2 Shozu, >h 3.* 

3 Awa^ Mf millet. 

i Hiye, ^9 a kind of millet. 

5 Kibi, ^^ a kiod of millet. 

6 TomorO'koshi, ^ ^, Indian corn. 

7 Soba, ^ i^, buckwheat. 

8 Hadakamogiy ^ l^y oats. 

9 Miscellaneous beans, M, ^ fli- 

10 MorO'koshi, ^ j^, broom corn. 

11 Kara-hiye, @ l¥> a kind of millet. 

Flour (Columns 27 and 28) : 

1 Somen-kOf ^^^y a flour used for making vermicelli. 

2 Soba-ko, ^ ^ ^, buckwheat flour. 

3 Mame-kOf H. ^> bean flour. 

A Warabi-ko, fj, a kind of flour. 

5 Kome-kOf ^ fj, rice flour. 

6 Komugi-kOt >h M '^9 wheat flour. 
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1 Kibe-ko, ^ ^, corn (\our—Tomoro-kosht-lco, ^ 
fi, xodua corn Qour. 

8 Macellaneous flours, M'S^ M Mf^- 

9 Keski, ^ ^t Ihe poppey. I 
10 Fu, ^, 

Vegetables (Columns 29 anil 30) : 
1 Kabu, ^ f^, (he lurDip— iV'tiii/iii, A ^, ilie carrot. 
S Daikon, "^ ^, llie radish. 

3 Na, ^, Ihe colza, 

4 Hiegi, j^, Mro, 36) 'lie onion. 

5 A'luri, j^ j%, Ihe cucumber— Tof;an, ^ ASl, a kind 
of melon— 5i'tXwa, US ^, ihe water melon.— Fuitu6e, 
^, the calabash. 

6 Goho, ^ M, Ihe dock. 

■ 7 Toffaroj/ii, ^ ^, red pepper— A'arasAi, ^ muslard. 
SAoflfl, ^^, ginger.— Sansfto, [1]^, A'osfio, ^ i^ 
pepppr.— tTasafte, ill ^, horse radish,— Shiso, J^ ]£^ 
a kind of radi«h. 

8 /mo, ^, the poialoe. 

9 Kuwai, ^ ^, Renkon, 36 ^> 'lie lotus rool.— Juri 
no ne, ^ ^ i|ft, the lily root. 

10 Oudo, M W. FuU. ^ $, Jfiofffl, ^' -fiff 
li JVassu, i§ii ^, the egg plant.- -U'araiie, ^. 

12 Seri, ^, MiUuba Zeri, 3. ^ ^i parsley. 

13 Miscellaneous vegetables. 
U Tate lio to, 1^ ^, the bambo sprout. 

15 Fujimame, ^ Sj a kind of bean. 

16 Cognac-dama, |S i^. a kind of edihle root. 
Seeds and Fruits (Columns 31 and 32): 

1 Natane, 3^ ^, rapeseed. 



^M ^H 


^^M 2 Je no taae, ^ ^, a seed from whicli aa oil for burn- ^^^M 


^^H ^^^H 


^H Govui, ^ %, sessamum ^^M 


^^M i Kabudane. M ^W.' ti''Dip seei.-Daikon done, ^ ^^^| 


^M m m. radish ^H 


^H^ 5 Ume, i^ 7, tite plum.-Jfomo, ^ ?, ihe peacb.- ^^| 


^^K Nasbi, M -?■ the pear,— £uri, ^ ■?!, the chcslDul.— ^^H 


^^M Kaki, W ^' the fenimmon.-Bma, ^ g ?, Ihe ^^M 


^^^B ^^^H 


^^H 6 Boudo, ^ ^ ^1 the grape. ^^^^| 


^^H 7 5ui ka no lane, W JE S> waler melon seeds. ^^^^| 


^1 8 Jfucel/aneous /-fuifs, :^ i| ^ ^. ^^^^^^ 


^H 9 T£a ;!<;e(fj, ^ M- ^^^^^^| 


^^1 10 Ai-dane, ^ ^, iodigo seeds. ^^^^^H 


^H 11 Dai-iii, ^ 7, iU<itan. ^ ^, A'an-ruJ. ^ U, ^H 


^^H of oranges. ^^^1 


^^1 12 Ifai-jAi-nom), ^ ^ ffit poppey seed. ^^| 


^^1 13 RoRDitii, fS ± !^, a seed froio which ao oil, far ^^H 


^^H burning ^^^| 


^^1 14 Kara-shi-nomi, Wl '' '^' mustard seed. .^^H 


^^M 15 Ourou-slii-nomi, ^ / ^, a seed from which ?ar- ^^| 


^^H nish 13 manufactured.— jlsa-ijane, ^ ^. i hemp seed. ^^^| 


^^M 16 Kaya-^omi, ffi / @, a aeed from which ao oil for ^^H 


^^H ^^^1 


H 17 Ginan. & ^- ^M 


^H 18 Miscellaneous seeds, M !ff ^ ^- ^H 


^^M 19 Matsu-nomi, ^ -f ^, a seed from which oil is ^^H 


^^H ^^^1 


^^H 'iQ Abura-no-lcinomi, j^ ^ ^ 'X ^' seeds from ^^^| 


^^H which tarious are made. ^^^^| 


^H 21 Miscellaneous nuts, :^ ^ ^ ^- ^^H 


^H 22 Seedi used in medicine, M M M M' ^^^| 



Bamboo, Barks, Leaves, Timber, etc. etc. 

(columns 3i and 35): 

1 Yane-Ua. S ft ffi, f.hmgles. 

2 Take, ft, bamboo. 

<j Sugi-no-kawa, ^ ^ ^, the bark of Ihe cedar tree, 
useii as rooflog material. — rafte-no-ftauia, tt / B£t 
the bark of llie bamboo, used as a fubslilute for paper 
io nliicb to wrap up ceilaia articius of food. 

iSufli, ^1 the cedar lree.—.W(ifs!(, ^, ilie pine tree.— 
Kitri, 1^ ^i Ibe chestnut tree.— ^omi, ^ =, a kind 
of tree.— A'ashitoa, 4&, a kind of tree. 

5 fc'iri, :j0. — Sujiwai, ^ H, ihe cedar.— Sugi-Ua, ^ 
^> codar plaok^. 

6 Kuwa-no-ki and Hu, ^ ;fc vf; ^ ^, the mulberry 
tree and mulberry leaves. 

7 JHisrt/fanfoux planfrs, M^ -^ M M- 

8 SAiia, 2', grass used as feed for animals. 

9 Kuri-no-ki, 3K -^ -K, a young cheslnul tree for plant- 
ing. 

10 Hinoki, ^ tt is. a specie of pine tree highly 
prized for its fine grain. 

11 Kiri, m ^. a kind of tree. 

12 Warartti, ^I®, all kinds of slraw. 

13 Miscellaneous timber, /K ^ ^ S- 
U Miscellaneous grasses, ^ '^ S- 

15 Ronoki, ^ .^ 'fC a kiod of haid wood. — ffas/itno/ci. 
Is .^ i^i a kind of very bard wood. 

16 SMro no kawa rui, ^ <> JJC ^i all kinds of palms, 
Ihe barks of which arc used for rooJing, also for making 



17 Koztt, * * X, also called, kami-noki, 
tree, fiom the bark of which paper is made. 



the 
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IS Ulsiigi, i> S* ¥> a kinil of eslremely hard wooil from 

which wooden shingle-ouil^ are made. 
19 Ashi, S, Suge, W, E, 3|, Susuki. ^ ■» ^, Co- 

rianagi, ^ ')-Y^^i elc, etc. shrubs or plants from 

which coarse tiods of mauing are made, 
go Kiaki, ^ ■'^ "H , one of llie best, if doI the best hard 

wood found in Japan. It grows (o a greal size. 

21 To s'liH, :g i6, ihe pilh of a shrab from which wicks 
fur Japanese lamps are madu. 

2i Gampi, JjH ^, a tree from which a very ihin, bul very 
sIroDg paper is made. The Japanese currency is now 
prJDied on a paper made from a material obtained from 
Ihis tree, mixed wilh rags and Kozti [See no, IT]. 

Other beasts and birds (Columns 42 and 43]: 

1 Boula, ^, the pig —Inushishi, Hi ^, Ihe wild pig. 

2 L'ilsune, JK, ihe SoK.—Tonoki, jl, the badger.— iVe- 
k(i, 0, ihe cm.—Kawa uto, ^ l@, Iho oiler. 

3 Sarit, IS, llie moohe]'.— jTounia, f^, the bear. 

4 Usangi, ^, Ihe rabbit,— SAito, ^, llie deer. 

5 JVitca tori rui, ?® ;i M, the fowl. 

G Tamango, lES 99t fowl).' eggs, for breeding, 

7 Kigi, $|| ■?, ihe pheasaol. -,i/n(D, t^, and Kamo, f|, 
the wild duck.- Ca», J^, wild goose, — yawn dori, Ui 
J^, a species of pheasanl. 

8 MiicellaneoHS birds, ^ ^ 0, 

9 Him, ^ H, Ihe duck.- -Gac/iO, $@J^. Ihe tame goose. 

10 Miscellaneous beasts, M ^ Mi 

11 Slugi, ^, Ihe sheep. 
i2 Wasiti, M. the eagle. 

Fishes, shellfish, etc. (Columns 44 and 45) : 
1 Umiuwo, f^ ^ S> several species of sea fish. 
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^^H S h'awa vu>o, }\\ ^ M* sereral species of river fish. ^^^| 


^^^1 .t Kai tvi, ^ S, several species of shell Gsh. ^^^H 


^^M 4 Insects used medicJDe, H ffi <^ SS- ^^M 


^^^B 5 Several tpecies of fish , Uiat live in both ihe sea and ^^^H 


^H Ihe salmoD, M ^ jg ^ -^ .%• ^H 


^^1 6 Kvjira, tSf, the ^^H 


^H 1 Iwasbi, M, the ^^1 


^H Muffle, f^, llie ^^1 


^^M 9 £ffju, BE> 1l>e (orioise, Ihe scales of tvliich are used ia ^^H 


^^M llie manufuclLire of combs, hair oiDaoieaU, elc, elc. ^^H 


^^M Tlie flesh bused as food. ^^H 


^H 10 Namako. y^ E> biche de mer. ^^H 


^H Fertilizers and horse feed (Col. 4G and il) : ^^| 


^^H 1 Torino fan, ^ ^, fowl eicremenls, a kind of ferli- ^^^^| 


^^^1 ^^^^1 


^^^1 S Uwo, tori, kemofiono honey, harawafa, koyaski, ^^^^M 


^M s. A im±% m ie»,rer,iii».. ^H 


^^^1 made from fish aud from the flesh, the boues and iules- ^^^H 


^^^1 ^^^H 


^^H 3 Kasu rui koyashi, ^ M HK )^i a klod of ferlilizer ^^^| 


^^M made of tlie refuse from ihe manufacture of sake (wine ^^^| 


^H made ^^H 


^^H 4 Kaiso, Kinoha and Kayakusa koyaahi, ^^^^M 


^H }g$ A'imn^- l^m mU' a rertiUze. made ^^1 


^^H of »ea. weed lea leaves, decomposed vegetable mailer ^^^^| 


^^M ^^^H 


^^M 5 Gimpan, A £> human deieclioa. ^^^H 


^^M 6 Slagusa, ^ f'h several kinds of feed for calile. ^^^H 


^H 7 Giubano fm koyashi, 1 ^ m =^ nm ^ ^^H 
^H Stable manure. j'P '^ ^ "L ^-t- ^^M 


^^H 8 Kakigara bat akitla bai stimi Uhibai koyashi, Ifl ^ ^^^^| 


^1 ^ ^ ^ M SK i^j a ferliliier made of shells and ^^M 



, oil] maUing and lime 



9 Koyoihi mame, JJ. HE 
beans. 



, ferlilizi 



lade oF 



1 that 



By reference to Hie above list, il will I 
the materiel used to fertilize the soil in Japan , is 
supplied either by man or by branches of industry whose 
products are all consumed by the people of llie country ; 
and the increase or decrease of the supply of this 
material is almost entirely- regulated by the increase 
or decrease ol the population, without, however, any 
corresponding effect worth mentioning upon the national 
wealth. 

The production of Japanese manufactures being, as a 
rule, in direct ratio with that of the soil, and the latter 
being also proportionate to the amount of fertilizing 
matter available, the former does not generally exceed 
the quantity required by the people for their sustenance ; 
and although the present sources of supply of manure 
may continue to be strained to their utmost limits, so 
long as iho Japanese abstain from the flesh of the ox, 
sheep or hog, or persist in not making use of cattle in 
Ibeir agricultural labors, so long also will farm manure 
be wanting in Ihe country, and the industries from the 
product of which, when in excess of the national require- 
ments, the people are apt lu derive an increase of weallh 
(for instance wheat, barley, lobacco, hemp, indigo, cotton 
and I should say silk, for even the mulberry tree 
requires manured will not increase to any perceptible 
extent. 



* The following receipt for manuring mulben7 trees is re- 
commended by praclicnl farmers in Japan ; ■ Before planling, 
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1 am tulil ihal, in litis iicrplexing position, the govcni- 
menl itileii(l3 lo marmfacture arlificial manure from fisli 
and tliey hope that ullitnalcly I.'ie people may be induced 
to avail themselves of its use as last as the plan for both 
Ibe improvement and extension ofinlerior communica- 
tions is given effect to. This, to my mind, is imprnclica- 
ble, for if we consider tlie tjuautily of manure annually 
consumed in Japan', we see that it would be impossible 
tfl produce from fish sufficient quantities of artificial 
fertilizers to sensibly augment the national production, 
even were the ruin oi the national fisheries submitted to 
as the inevitable result of life enormous destruction of 
fish which the fabrication of fish manure on a large scale 
would necessitate. And it seems to me that if further 
geological surveys do not lead lo the discovery of some 
mineral fertilizer in Japan, like for instance phosphorite, 
which is somelimes found in alluvial formations and Is 
now so extensively utilized in France, it would be wiser 
for the stale to encourage the use of guano. This subs- 



lir&t use oil cakes, afterwards beans, thirdly fish; and after 
the tree has aUained a suflicienl height, apply rice dust. 
Alaout fifiy sen of manure used in l!ie foregoing way, 
required for thirty Isubo of land wilhitt which space, it is sai 
about 130 small irees or either Hfly of mcdiiini or four 
large size can thrive. 

*A reference to tolumns i8, 92 and 12 of ihe table givefti 
opposite to page 293, will showlhat 11,050,556 holm of barley J 
and 7,367,037 hohu of wheat are produced annually i 
Japan; and ihe area devoted lo the cultivation of both IhesA'fl 
grains and oiher vegetables, such as lobacco, indigo, bean^l 
cotton, etc., esccpt rice, is 1,917,020 cho. 

Now if wc IIk Ihe weight of a kohu of barley at 311.61'! 
english pounds, and if we admit a yield of 20 jy^kokuperchoj 



« 



tance could probably be economically Iraiisporleil lo 
almost any part o( Japan nbcnce rice is sent either lo 



incluiling the see<], we Tiod that 6,530 lbs. of harley is produced 
to the eho, llinl tlie 11,050,556 koku of that grain yearly 
harvested in Japan probalily weigh 3,443,4ti3,755 pounds 
and that llie are.-i covered by barley culture is about 528,138 
cho. A^in if we Gx tlie weigbt of a koku of wbeal at 
389.25 pounds, admitting a yield of 11.01 koliu per sho. 
including ibe seed, we Had that one cbo produces i,SS6 
pounds of wh<;al and ibat 7,367,037 koku of that grain wei^h 
S,8li7.6l9,15S pounds or 1,380,187 loos, and ihal lliu area 
devoted to ihe cultivulion of that cereal in Japun is probably 
equal to 669,066 cbo. 



» 



Now, if we subtract ibe number of cbo planted in barley and 
wbeat from 1,917,0S0 cbo (the area devoted to mijcellanoou.i 
cultures), we have a balance of 719,816 cho of land on whith 
all other crops, except rice, wheat and barley, that is mulber- 
ry, teaj tobacco, root crops and other mtsceilaneous vegetables 
are grown. Again experience shows llial one cho of laud 
sown in grain needs at least 670 pounds of guano, and tha^ 
if il is sown or planted in any other kind of vegetables, a 
much larger quaoiily of that fertilizer is generally needed ; so 
that al the very lowgit calculation U8,27«,^0 pounds or 
!£00,ISO tons of guano would be wjnleil for wlieat fields in 
Japan, 353,852,400 pounds, or 157,769 ions (or barley liclds, 
end S,l59,iJ8.000 pounds or 961,039 tons far other cultures, 
such as, for instance, tobacco, hemp, cotton, colza, etc., or 
altogether for ibe whole area devoted to miscellaneous col- 
lures, 1,3-21,928 tons of guano, or 39,397,237 Ions of farm 
manure, or such quaotities of fi^h manure as may be determined 
by both the specific graviiy and ferliliziog power of the latter, 
compared to those of guano. Thus we see if the area devoied 
in Japan to miscellaneous cullures, is lo be increased 1/8 or 1/4 
either 1/8 or 1/4 iu weight of the kiod of fish manure 
that it may be decided lo use aad that would be required lo 
dress Ihe present area, must be maoufaciured. la calculating 



Tokio or lo Osaka, its specific |,'ravily being greater ihaAj 

wlial these quaaliiies in pounds slioald be, ilie tables h 
under given may be of seririce : 
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that of rice^ ; and its inlroduclion inloUio Empire might 
lead to the creation of a valuable export trade in com- 
modities, sucli as rice, vermicelli, porcelain liouseljold 
utensils and indigo, consumed by the two or tlireo 
hundred thousand Chinese and Indians living on the 
coasts of Peru and adjacent republics, whose supplies ol 
these articles could be more economically derived from 
Japan than from any other country. 



Manufactures\ — Brewed articles 

(Column 57 ) : 

1 Sake, jS, a wine made from rice. 

2 Shiro sake, & iS, while sake. 

3 mgorisake, M fg. a very 
A Maijshu, ® ®, a sweet sake, 



lade lt( 



sake. 
sort of liquor, 
n fermented ricR. 
urn rising upon sake 
Itiings it is Used in 



G Koji, ^j jcast or barm, liie 
when fermenting. Among olh 
liquors lo make ihein work. 

7 Mirm,^^, a sweet sake, used for cooking purposws. 

8 Sti, S^, a vinegar made from sake. 

Miso, ^ 9^, feimenled beaus, used as a condimeDl. 
10 Shochu, i^ Sti spirits distilled from sake. 

'It lakes 4.8i koku of guano lo make one Ion of 2,240 
english pounds, while of rice il lakes 7.48 koku. 

* The species of brewed arilctes not given in coluuin 57 of the 
Table, inserted opposite lo piige 293 are hereunder designated 
by numbers that guide lo corrcspoodiog numbers in ihe lini 
above, opposite lo which are to be found the names of said 
species for each ken. 

Fi;s.-Tokio 1 to 13. Riolo 1 to 12. Osaka I. 2. 5 lo 10. 

KENS.-Kanagawa 1. 2. 3. 5 to tO. Iliogo 1. 3. 5. 6 to 10. 
Nagasaki 1. 3. 5. 6. 8 to 10. Niigata 1 to 12, Sailama I to 5. 



11 Sato. ^ S, fprmenlea beans (liquid). 

12 Kamoshimono, ^ j^ J^ ^M' a hind of ^easl. 

13 ilvgisake, ^ ?gi beer (lil. barley wine). 

Drugs and Medicines (Column 58). 
Under Ihis Ijead is given in the Fu-Ken-Tsu-san-hio, 
a list ol substances that are cliieQy used in Ihe old slyle 
of CJiinese medicine which is slill in general favor among 
llie Japanese pcop'e ; and Ihere being no benefit in a 
Bcienlifical poinl ol view, lobe derived Irom an acquaint- 
ance with the names of most oflliese subslances unless 
llieir nomenclature were accontpaiiied will) a full des-J 
cripUon of both their composition or supposed properties,^ 
togeitier with such other details as would not compord 

S to 10. AsigaraJ. i. 3. 5. G. 8 lo 11. Cbibn 1 to 10. Nii-barit 1 
1. ± 3.5 to 10. Ibai'aki 1 la tO. Kuinagai t. 3 to 6. 8 to 11.. I 
Tochigil 10 1«. Naral.a.iloiO. Sakai 1.2. 5-7. to 10. Uijsj 
J 10 5. 7 to 10. Walaiai I. 5 to 10. Aicbi I. 2. 4 lo 13 
Ilamamalzu 1. S. 4 lo 11, Sizoii-okn t to 11. Vamanashi 1 I 
13. Shiga 1 lo 5, 7. 10. Gifu 1 lo 5- 7 to 10. Chikuma 1. i 

5. 7 to lU. Nagano 1, i. 5. 7 lo 9. Slijage 1 to 5. 7 to 10 
Kukushima I to 6. 8 lo 10. Iwamaye 1 lo 10. Wakamali 1.3 
3. 5. to 10. 12. hvai 1 lo 5. 7 lo 10. Iwatfi 1 to 3. 5 to 10.1 
Awomori 1 lo 5. 7 lo 10. VBmDgau 1 lo 3, 5. I5. 8. 10. Oki-f 
lama 1. 2. 3. 5 10 II. Sakala I. 3.5. 6. 8 lo 10. Akilal.S. Sfl 
10 10. Tzruga 1. 3 10 5. 7 lo 10. Isliikawa 1. 3 lo 10. Nikawal 
1. 3. 5.7 lo 10- Aikawal. 3. 5. 8. 9. Toyo-oka I. 3. 5 to 10^ 
Totlori 1 to 3. 5 to 10. Sbimao^ 1. 3. 5 lo 10. Ilamada 1. 3 

lo 6. S. 9. Shikaiaa 1. 3. 5 Eo 10. Yamagucbi 1. 3 to 5. 7 toj 

9. Wakayama 1. i. 5. 7 lo 9. Mioto 1. i lo 10. YSIiitnfi 1 li 

10. Kochi I. 3 to 5. 7 lu 10. Fukuoka 1.3. 5. 6. 8 lo !■ 
Milzina 1. 3. 5. 8, 9. Kokura 1 lo 3. 5 lo 10. IS. 0-tIa 
5 10 10. Sajia 1. 3. 5. Shii'akawa 1 lo 3. 5. 8 lo 10. Miyasflkil 
1. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10. Ilojio 1 10 3, 5 lo 10. Okayiima I. 2. i Igf 

6. 8. 9. ilirosbidia I to 10. 12. 0-ia 1.4-5. 8. 10. Kagoshin 
5. 8. 9. 10. 
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wilh Uie nature of this work=, 1 will quote here from the 
list only those substances thai find their applicalioa in 
western pliarniacopcea, arts or manufactures^ viz : Ninsing 
(A ^) found in llie kens of Tochigj, Aichi, Gifu, 
IJagano, Fuknshima, Wahamatz, Iwai^ Awomori, Oki- 
lama, Tuttori, Shimane, Shikama and Shirakawa ; opium 
{Ahm pRl fr) produced in the Osaka fu and also in llie 
kens o( Yamanaslii and Gifn ; oil of peppermint {Hakkaso 
abura ^ ^uT Pf ift ) manulaclured in l!ie Kioto fu 
and the kens of Nagasaki, Niigata, Wakamalz and Oda; 
incense ( Ko §) made in the fu of Kiolo and Osaka 
and in the kens of Hiogo, Niigala, Kumagai, Tochigi, 
Nara, AVatarai, Iwai, Iwale, Sliiman^, Shikama, and Oka- 
yama; camphor {S'hono J(: ^ ) manufactured in the 
kons of Yamaguchi, Mioto, Kochi, Oi'la, Shirakawa and 
Miyasaki ; gunpowder {Enslio ^^) made both in 
Ishikawa and lioyio ; salpeter {ShoseU VU ^} n^en- 
lioned among tlie articles produced in the fu of Osaka 
and in ihe ken of Nikawa ; rhuharbe {Dnio A ^) 
found in Nara and finally sulphur (hro |j|q j^) manufac- 
tured in Iwal^. 

Articles of iood ° (Column 59). 

1 Somen, ^ M> Termieelli. 

2 Uiidov, a Jig, macaroni. 

3 Kimshi, ^ ^, cakes. 



* All Ihesfi deliiils will be found in Mr. A. J. C. Geerts' 
able work on ihe natural produclions of Japan : Les produits 
de la nature Japonaise et Chiiioise, etc. — Yokohama. C. Levy, 
ImprimEur-EdileoP.— 1878. 

^Tbe species of articles of food nol given in coIudid 59 of ihe 
table inserted opposiie lo page 293 are hereunder designated 
by numbers thai guide to corresponding numbers in (he list 



1 Ame, tn an ariide ot food made Tioro wheat. 

5 Miscellaneovs anicUs, ^ Q|- 

6 Tofu, M. SE> paste made from beaD5. 

7 Coniac, ^ ^. a dry vegtlable mixture. 

8 Tamango, IS 9P. fowl's eggs pul up in boxes 
rice husk between the eggs, nhereb; Ihe latter are kept | 
fresh tor a few weeks. 

9 Ahiru lamango, M 'ffi 9Bi duck eggs. I 

10 Sato. ^ |g, sugar. | 

11 Amacha, a ^ ibe name of a sweet infusion used for ' 
washing the image of Sbaka, on the anniversary of his 
birth, and for olher purposes. 

12 Camboots, §£ ^. dried vegeiables. 

13 Sei-eii, g 3fi, refined salt. 
li Miscellaneous artkks, ^ ffl. 
15 Guraku, ^ ^ (fS, preserved milk. 

above, opposite lo which are to be found the names of said 
species for each ken : 

Ftis.— Tokio 1. 4, 5. 17. 31. 33. 3i. Kiolo 3. i. to 10. U. | 
as. 3i 10 3G. Osaka 2. 5- 10. U. 15. 18. 19. 27. 29. 33. 36. 

Kens.— Kanagawa 1. 13. U. 31. Hiogo 1. 5. 6. U. 28. 
Nagasaki I. 3. 5. 13- ii. 24. 25. 3i. 35. 37. Kiigala 1 to 7. 

13. U. 16. 17. 19. 37. Sailama I. 3 lo 6. U. 33. Asigara 1. 
3 to 6. 14. 24. Chiha 9. 4. 12 to 14. 17. 24. Nii-haru 2 lo 5. 

14. 18. 24. Ibaraki J. 13. 14. 18. 19. 24. Kumagai 1. 3. i. 1 
6. 7. 14. 18. 19. 28. Tochigi 1. 2. 3. 6. 12. 14. Nara 1. 3. 6 I 
10 7. 10. 12. 14. 20. 38. 29. Sahai 1. 3. 6. 10. 14. 18. Miy« | 
1. 7. 10. 14. 15. 32. 37. 38. Walari 1. 4. 5. 7. 12. 13. U.. 
24. 37. Aichi t. 3. 5 6. 7. 10. 12. U. 15. 16. 17. 39. 
Hamaiiialsu 1. 3. i. 10. 13. U. 18, U. t8. 38. Sizoo-oka I. 

3. 6. 10. 14. 18. 20. 28, 37. Vamanashi 1. 3, 4. 6. 12. 14. 18. 
28. Shiga 12. Gifu 1. 2. 14. 18. 19. Chikuma 2. 3. 6. 12. 14. 
18. SO. 37. 28. Nagano 4. 6. 14. 15. 18. 19. 28. Hijaki 2. 3. 

4. 7. 13. 14. 18. 19. 20. 28. Fukushima 1 to 4. 6. 7. 12. li. ] 
18. IwamayS 13. 23. Wakamam 1 lo 6. 14. 18. 28. 39. 40. 



16 Misomono, ^ 1^ ^, veeelables preserved in mm 
(see No. 9, brewed aiiticles), 

n Kaguzuke, Iffi IS. vegeUbles preserved in kamostit- 
mono (see No. J2, brewed 4Ivticles). 

18 Tsukemono, SE ^> pickles. 

i9 Hoshifu, ^ ^, dry articles of food made from flour. 

30 Soba, ^ ^1 macaroni made from buckwtieal. 

21 Himono, ^ ^, dried (Isfi (salted). 

23 5Ai«706uj(ra, M £st> sailed whale. 

23 HosAtfnyirrt, ^ SJ, dried whale. 

Si KaUubuski, ^ £jli an article of food made of dried 
fish, and which can be preserved for years. The 
Katsubuslii scraped nad mixed 'wilh boiled rice, make.s 
a very palatable di^h ofien seen on japaoesc tables. 

25 Iloshiime, -f ^. dried plum. 

SG Gioko, M ^< a pasle made From sea-v,*e>^d. 

97 Kankn, tokorotcn. M ^i i& liC. ao article made 



Iwai 6. 12. 13. li. iS. n. 28. 38. Iwate 3. 13. 2i. 28. 
Awomori 1. 3. 5. 13. li. 18. 20. 24. 28. Vamagata 1. 2. li. 

18. 19. Okitnma 1. 2. 3. 6. 7. U. IH. 18. 90, 31. Sakala 1. 

2. 3. n. 19. Akila I to i. 6. 13. 28. Tzrjga 1. 2. 6. 7. 13. 

19. 29. 33. Ishikawa 1 to 7. fS. 13. U. 17. 19. 20. 28. Nika- 
wa 1 lo 7. 12. li, 18. 19. 20. Aikawa 5. U. 24. Toyo-oka 1. 

3. 6. 7, 13. 14. 19. 20. 28. 38, Totlori 1. 2. i. 0. 7. 10 lo 
14. Shimane 1.2. 5 to 7. 12. 16 ilomada I to i. 6. 7. 10. 13. 
Shikama 1.3. lo 7. 10. 13. U. 18. Vamaguchi 1. 2. 3. 13. 23. 
Wakayama 1. 6. 10, 17. 24. 25. Miolo 1. 3 lo 6, 12. 13. Ve- 
him6 1.2, 10. 14. 16. 18. 19. 25. 26. 27. Kotchi 1. 5- 10. 15. 
2S. Kukuoka 1. i. 5. 10. 12. 13. 27. 28. Hilzma 1. 10. 18. 
19. Kokura 3 lo 7. 15. 18. 19. 20. 28. 29. Oila 1. 9. 3. 10. 
13. 18. 19. 25. Saga 1. 3. 5. 10. 13. 19. Shirakawa 1. 2. 6. 
7. 10. 15. 24. 25. Hiyasaki 1. 3. 4. 6. 10. 13. 14. 18. 24. 
Hoyio 1 lo 7. 90. Okayama 1. 5. 10. 12. 13. li, lliro-^iiima 1 
to 4. 6. 7. 10. 15. 17. 18, 28. UiUi 1. lU. 13. li. Kiigu^hjina 
I. 10. 13. 14.27. 
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from sca-wced and used lor making jelly and cake. 

is now exporuJ to boili tluiopc uod Chioa. 
28 Seniku, $j ^t preserved meat cliirlly venisoa. 
99 Uba, Wi ilJ£. an arlicld of food made of dried vcget-^ 

ables. 

30 HoshikudttMOao, T U ®, various dried fruits. 

31 Butter, ^ ^, bulter. 

32 Kanralcu, "fl" B5. cheese, 

G3 Suzukentono , gp St) ariicles of food kept in vinegar. 

34 Saloznke. ^ W ^r vnrious ariirlesoffood, like S^h, J 
vegelables, eic, preservud in sugar, 

35 Pain, H Q, bread. 

36 Combtt, ^ ^, an arlicle of food made from lii 
weed, now eiporied to China, 

37 Kamabiiku, ^ $$, an arlicle of food made of the flesh | 
of fish converted into a hard paste. 

38 Kanziike, ^ ift, provi^ioDs preserved in tin boxes in J 
ihe foreign sljle. 

39 Hoskizakana, ^' ^., dried fl^li (not sailed). 
iO Kori, ^, stored ico. 

Paper, stationary, etc, (Column 60)''. 

1 Hoiho, ^ Wry and Kori-ira, ^ A, these are th«fl 
best kinds of writing papers known in Japan. They ar«iS 
made of kozu (see No. IT, dahboo dadks, leaves etc) ai 
olher materials mixed. 



' Fus.— Tokio G. 10. II. 27. 42, U to 49. Kioto 1 to 7. 10. J 
34. 44. i5. 47, 48. 49. Osaka 6. iO. 27. 44. 47. 48. 51. 

KENB.-Kanagaw,! 11. 27. H logo 10.11.27. 47. 4S. 50, M.J 
53. Nagasaki 4. JO, 27. 47. Nilgais 4. 5. 6. II. 47. SaitamcJ 
10. H. ABJgai-a4. 10. 11. 27. 39. 53. Chiba 10. 1 1. 49. 51.¥ 

Nil-ham Iharaki 3. i. 5. 11). 39. 49. Kumsgai 2. 3. 4,1 

10.11.39.44.47. 55. Tochigi 3,4.5.10. II. 44. Kara 10, 11,1 
47.48,56. Sakai 11, HiyfiC. U.57. Walarai 3. 5. 6. lOj 
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2 Minogami, ^ {^ i^, n paper rnndi from the hark oF 
ihe kozu iree (gee No. I); it is very strong and is used 
as a substilule for window glass throughout Japan. 

3 NUhinomhi, IS ^ ^i and odomwro, ^ lE5, hoih 
are vcr; strong papers aud arc used for drawing up deeds 
and other imporlaut documents. 

4 Banshi, ^ S^, a common wriling paper. 

5 Chirigami, ^ JK, a very common paper made from 
Ihe refuse of materials used in llie njanuf.ielure of ihe 
best kinds of paper. 

6 Abura kamt, ffy ^Jt;, an oiled paper, used for wrapp- 
ing, also for covering umbrellas or boxes. 

7 Noihi hami, ^ S^, a common wrapping paper. 

8 Siigihara kami, ^ JS ifi?, a soft paper used for both 
■wr.ipping and writing. 



II. n. Aiebi 4. 6. 19. i5. i7. Hnmamalsu 2. 4. in. It. 
il. Sizoo-olid 1. 2. 4. 10. 11. 20. 26. 47. 58. Yamaaashi 4. 
10.20-44.45.49. Shiga 3. iO. 47. 53. Gifu 2 to 10. II. 20. 
49. Cbikuma 4. 6. 10. 11. 12. 29. 53. Nagano I. 4. 10. 47. 
55. Hiyaki 3. 5. 10. 11. 17. 47. Fukusbima 1. 4, 5. 6. 10. 12. 
55. Iwamaj6 1. 4. 5. 10. Wakamatz 2. 3. 4. 10. 11. 49. Iwai 
4. 10. II. 47. 59. Iwale 2. 3. 4. 10. II. 29. Awfimori 10. 
40. Vamagala 1. 5. 6. 10. 29. Okitama 4. 5. 10 to 12. 47. Sa- 
kala 10. Okita 1. 2, 4. 10. II. 20. 47. Tzruga (. 4. C. 10. 
11. 26. 27. 44. 48. Ishikawa 4. 6. 10. 11. 26. 34 47. 48. 
Niikawa 2. 4. fi. 10. 47. 48. Aikawa 10. 49. Toyo-oka 3. 4. 

10. 11. 16. 49. Tolloria. 10. 8. 12. 16. 17. Shimani 2. 4. 5. 
6. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. llamada I to 4. 8. 10. Tollori 4. 5. 
8. 10. 11. 15. 18. Shimanfi 4. 11. 19. 20. 21. Wakajama 5. 

11. 22. MiolD 2. 4. 5. 10. It. 19. 22. 23. Hi. Yehime I. 4. 5. 
6, 22. 25. Rocbi i. 8. 10. 25. 27. 28. Fukuoka 4. 5- 10. 12. 
21. 30. Hilzma t. 2. 6. 10. 20. 31 10 34. Kokura 4. 10. 20. 
35. Oiia 4.6. 10. 11. 20. 31. 36. Saga 4. 5. 6. 37. Shirakawa 
1. 2. 4. 11. 23. 38. Miyasat<i 4. 5. 20. 93. 33. Iloyio 4.5. 10. 

12. 39. Okajama 4. 5. R. 11. 12. Iliroshimn 3 lu 5. 10. 24. 
40. Oda 4. 5. 12. Kagoahima 4. 7. ID. 33. 
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9 Ckiibosho, *i» ^ tt, some es So. 8. 
10 MiiceUaneoits ctymmon papers. 
tl Sliigaishi, ip ^, a cominoD paper. 
ii Orikami. t^ IfR, a kind of paper. 
13 Minaasekami, -^ iM S^, <io. 
U So/tiya kami, JIE 5£ ^> " l<iid of lliick paper. 
15 Kjutbara kami, IK i^, a kind of paper. 
iR Kaida kami, -g= EB. do. 

17 Hanakami, ^ ]^i a kiod of paper used bj J;ipaDe5a I 
a& a subslilute for handkerdiicfs. 

18 Bunko kami, ^ ^ 1^, a paper i 

19 Kostigi, >]■* ^, same as No. 17. 

20 Hanlciri, ^ ■§), note paper. 

21 Kuroyasti, M %i a kiad of paper. 

22 Sfliita A-ami, fill it^ do. 

23 (/(/a kami, ^ ^, do. 
2i Kuchikimi, il ^, a paper used for mabmg kiods of 



sioppers for boules. It is 
cloih to caver fruit di^ihes < 
from dust and flies. 



aUo 



substilute for 
;., to preserve ihe conleota j 



25 Tukenaga, i* > :g. a kind of paper used by hair- 

dressers. 

2S HatsuHobe, ^ 3S, a kind of paper. 

27 Toslii, @ H^, an ioiitalion of Chinese paper. 

2R Kionaga, T^ ^, a kind of paper. 

29 Shiroyasu, 6 S. do- 

30 Iwatekami, ?§ ^. do. 

31 Jrogata, & ^, do. 

32 Nakaijiii, 4* i^j a kind of paper used for makini 



33 Ikuta, ^ I 



a kind of paper. 
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34 IroJcamif €i ilB^f a kind of paper used for papering 
the walls of rooms. It is colored in various styles, and 
sometimes is enriched with gold and silver designs. 

35 Tsunami, 5^ •^ h . 

36 Yamanaka, ]il ^- 

37 MisokuchU M ^9 ^ soft thick paper. 

38 Gamptj )ffi H> a thin but strong paper. 

39 NabeaSj ?S ^» a kind of paper. 

40 Chuyasu, •t' $, do. 

41 Shubukami, ^ Mi^ sl kind of paper made water 
proof not with oil^ but with the sap or juice of a certain 
kind of tree. 

42 Karakamif M ^ Ifjl^y a sort of paper generally used 
for drawings, paintings or writing, and hung on walls. 

43 loshi, ^ ^, an imitation of foreign writing paper. 

44 A great many varieties of both writing and printing 
papers, the former mostly used for account books. 

45 MizU'hikU ^ 91 9 material used in the manufacture 
of paper strings. 

46 Otnkaf "^K 1S> a thick white paper, used for engross- 
ing, very expensive. 

47 Fude^ $9 brushes used by Japanese for writing. 

48 Stimt, Jl indian ink. 

49 Bumporui, articles sold by stationers, as any kinds of 
letter and note paper, ink, inkstands, envelopes, etc. 

50 Ogikamif M tR/ a kind of paper used in making fans. 

51 Sekibarif ^ ^« slates used for writing on. 

52 Mani ai kamif ^ {0 "& > a thick writing paper used 
for drawing up leases, bills of sale and like documents. 

53 Ogampi, "^ flS ^> a large size of gampi paper (see 
No. 38). 

54 KamizikUt * s >C "^ >! , a kind of fancy wrapping 
paper. 
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55 Tonekamiyoshi, ^ ^ j|^9 a paper used ia the manu- 
facture of silk worm eggs cards. 

56 Urushiskikami , ^ ^[y a varnished paper. 

57 Somegatakamif ]SB 5P IK» a paper used in the manu- 
facture of screens. 

58 Surugabanshi, ^ M ^ IfRy a thin waste paper. 

59 Saihokami, W 3^ 1H^» a kind of paper. 

Oil and Wax (Columns 61 and 62). 

1 Yenoahura, ^ f^, an oil made from ye seeds (see 
SEEDS AND FRUITS, No. 2, pages 296 and following). 

2 Nataneabura, ^ @ f^» rape seed oil (see seeds and 
FRUITS, No. 1, pages 296 and following). 

3 Goma abura, MfSt^y goma oil (see seeds and fruits 
No. 3, pages 296 and following). 

4 Rosoku, tH fB, vegetable wax-candles. 

5 Ro, in* vegetable wax. 

6 Kiriabura, 113 ^9 kiri oil (see Bamboo barks, leaves, 
TIMBER, etc., No. 5, pages 298 and following). 

7 Kushi kadzuri abnra, ^ fS ^9 a compound oil 
formed by the mixture of various oils and used by hair- 
dressers. 

8 Miscellaneous oils. 

9 Tsubaki no abura, 1^ f^9 camelia oil. 

10 Kashiwa no abura, ^ {ft^ kashi oil (see bamboo, barks, 
LEAVES, TIMBER, etc., No. 15, pages 298 and following). 

li Gioto, .©, fift, fish oil. 

12 Watadane abura, 1^ ^ fSl) cotton seed oil, used for 
burning. 

13 Kujira no abura, fi? {ft, whale oil. 
U Kemono no ro, ^ i^, fat. 

15 Kemono no abura, Wi fft' animal oil. 

16 12o abura, i§, {ft, wax oil. 

17 Shiro abura, |^ {ft, purified white oil. 
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18 Kayano a&tira, W }%« kaya, an oil used in cooking 
(see SEEDS AND FRUITS, No. 16, pages 296 and following). 

19 Chojiahura^ T ■? }ft> clove oil. 

20 Kinomi no abura^ ^ ^ ^ ^9 an oil extracted from 
various nuts. 

21 Dokuye no aburaf ^ ^ f^, t/^no oil, very poisonous 
(not in the list of seeds and fruits^ pages 296 &. followiug). 

22 Egoma, ^ ^ fSt ^y sm inferior oil used for both 
cooking and burning. 

23 MUsurOy ^ i%> bees wax. 

24 Yamachano abura, lU ^ f^y mountain tea oil. 

25 Shonono abura, 3^ ^ f^> camphor oil. 

Porcelain and Pottery (Columns 63 and 64). 

1 RengaseikU M i^ ?> the brick. 

2 Kawara, ^, the tile. 

3 Chawan, ^ ^, sara. Mi dobin, rh jK> daidoko- 

rodogu, ^ Mcy plates, dishes, cups, etc., in fact all sorts 
of household utensils made of porcelain. 

i Kahey toki, ^ ^» Oyobi toki, M ^9 Utsukushiki" 

tokit il R^ %9 vases, flower pots and fancy articles 
made of porcelain. 

5 Okimonotokif ^ Wn ^ 9 and Kasarimono toki, 
^ €$ ^9 figures and ornaments made of porcelain. 

6 Hibachi, tK ^> fire-pots. 

7 Miscellaneous porcelains. 

8 Somekame, Pk Wa ^^ses used by dyers. 

9 Bankotoki, ^ i^ 1^9 pottery made of brown clay, 
varnished and ornamented in different styles. 

Curios, Toys, Fancy articles and Sundries 

(Columns 70 and 71). 

1 Zogey oyobi tsuno ziku, H ^ Z^ )^ M X 9 arti- 
cles made of ivory or horn. 
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8 Kjira oyobi honey zifcu, ffi( R '3' IM I ®. oriiclea 
made of whale bone, or or the booes o[ olher BDinials.| 

3 Karakizihi, @ ^ iffi X t arlicles carved i 
ciouR wood. 

4 Bekko zilcu, 
shell. 



' iRI Xi arljcle.s made of lortoisH 



5 Kawa zihi, ^ M IHi fancy articles made of lealher.l 

6 Zakka gambutsu. ^ '^ M ^ W.> loys and faDcyl 
ailideB. 

7 Bidoroki. H ^ S. glass ware. 
& Ogikarakasaoyobictiochin, H ^ S b J^ CT, J 

fans, umbrellas and paper li 
9 Gakki, M S. musical ii 

10 SkinbtiUugu, H^ ^ M, arlicles of religion such ad 
images, rosaries, relics, elc. 

11 Miscellaneous articles, such as looihpicks, dolls, hiies, 
stani|is, etc. 

12 Kurahaaguoyohikaia'm (uruhiiki, ^^^2 
"^ 1^ ^> saddle.'!, harness and old styles of weapons^ 

13 Hahe, M> brushes. 

14 Yuki, iS^ 3ffi articles used in games, like shogi, ;|¥ ^, 
go, ^1 or cliess. 

15 Sango oyobi tamazailcu, MM ^ 3i. ^ X, coral | 
and articles made therefrom. 

l(i Kaizaiku, M.M J^, articles made of shells. 

n Kiseiru tobacco ire oyobi kaichu mom, -S !£ §? S 
^ A R ti ® 4" ^1 tobacco pouches and tobac- 
co pipes, also articles to be carried iu the pocket, lik 

18 Warasaiku, @ M X. straw goods. 

19 Kangami oyobi lomegane to, ^^ *^ M.^^ ^t I 
mirrors, telescopes, i 
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20 KinokawazaikUy >fC ^ !ll| X* fancy articles made of 
the bark of trees. 

21 Hanabi, ^ tKp fire-works. 

22 Kindkasa^ >fC ^^ hats made of the bark of trees or of 
wood. 

23 Amagu^ ^ ^y raia coats. 

24 Taimats, ^ ^, torches. 

Lacquered Utensils and fancy articles 

(Columns 72 and 73). 

i Tansu tana hana ike to^ W- ^ 1M ttt ^ ^ f cabi- 
nets, vases, etc. 

2 Takushi bon oyobi kazai , ^ •? Sl ^ ^^ ^ :H: t 

tables, trays and household articles. 

3 Keshodogu, |^ ^^ toilet articles such as washing 
stands, looking-glass frames, etc. etc. 

4 Kobako to, >h ^ ^, lacquered boxes. 

5 Aogai zaiku, W ^ ^ X > lacquered articles with 
mother of pearl incrustations. 

6 ButsugUy ^ ^y articles of religion pertaining to 
buddhism. 

1 Maktye kami bunkoto, W W'^'^M ^7 lac- 
quered paper-boxes. 

8 Lacquered articles such as cigar cases, card cases, etc. 
etc. 

9 Nourido to, ^ ^ ^, lacquered doors for cabinets. 

Articles for dying, lacquering, painting, 
etc. etc. (Columns 74 and 75). 

1 Idama oyobi ha, ^^1& ^i indigo balls and leaves. 

2 Karias, ^ *J "V ::^> i a sort of dye made of sedge. 

3 Benishiru, ^ fft the juice of beni from which a dark 
red paint is made. 

4 Umme shiru, ^ ^9 the juice of the plum which 
gives a pink colour. 
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5 Benibai, $1 ^. the nshes of itie beni, a platil. 
C Izomebai, M S& M. a blue dye. 

7 Miscellaneou! pliinls, used ia the manufacture of dyc^, 

8 Shu, ^ tbe ciDDiiber. 

9 Airo, ^ ijg, a blue dye. 

10 nvksho. ^ ^, *erl-dti-gris. 

11 Sumiko, ^ 0, cliarcoal dust, used in dying. 

13 Shoyett, ^ X :x. V , a maleiial giving a piab colour. 

13 Ui-usfit, iSf, a varnish. 

14 Nikawa, ^, a glue.— Jfatoyuni, fe fl^, turp.'nline. 

15 Shibit, iff, ihe sap of several trees, ivhieli when mixed I 
forms a material n-hidi U used in the maauf.iclure of J 
waterproof paper and it enters into ihc compotiilioi 
a browa paint which is said to preserve wo'id From I 

16 Gobaishi, S ^ -f , Ihe gallnut. 

IT Ukon, @ &t a material from whicli a yellow dye 



made. 










18 Svrusumi, ^ ^, 


a dye. 






19 Tonoko, 


mzn, 


whetstone powdei 


■ used for polish- 


log. 
20 Kohaku, 


m id an 


iber. 






21 Benigart 


., sr ^. H 


dyeol 


■ a liyht red colour, being the 


refuse fr 


Din Ihe mani 


iifaclun 


; at btmkhi) 


■u (see No. 3). 



22 Sundry ashes, Sf ^ic- 

33 Shoen, ^JiQ, a sort of bmp-hlack fornned by Ihe coa- 
den^^alion of the smoke of burning pine tree. 

24 Fmhi, ■? y, a maleiial for fixing colours. 

25 Uochi. =e -f, bird-lime. 

Articles made of Skins, Leather, Feathers -J 
and Horns (Columns 77 and 78). 
1 V$hi oyobi ummii no kiiwa, ^ i^ fH, arlictes made | 
of horse or ox shins. 
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kaku, ^ 1^ ¥, horse and o 



2 Ushi oyobi ■ 
leathers. 

3 Tanoki, kilsunc, iibt, kouma, inushishi, neko, usangi, 
mvjina oyobi ten no kawa, JS, M, IE. S^. # W> 
3Si. i& #. S t- ^ ;£ K, skiDs of ihe badger 
(2 varieties), foi, deer, dog, bear, wild pig, cat, rabbit 

i Leather made of skins eaumerated in No. 3. 

5 liane, Jf^, varieties of feathei's. 

6 Sludjinoke, 3^ ^, wool. 

7 Douta oyobi studjinokawa, 1K ^ S ^ K. Hifpig 
nnd goal skins. 

8 A leather made of shins enuineraled in No. 7. 

9 Ox and deer liorn, also horse boofe ; the latter ore used 
in ibe manufacture of ba:u, an imilalion of turtle sliell 
from which hair ornaments used by Japanese women, 
are made. 

10 Ottoie oyobi azarasU no kawa, i^ ^ H, tlie seal and 
oiler shins. 

11 Miscellaneous leathers made of ilie skins of dilTercDt 
animals, sucb as the monkey, wolf, etc., etc. 

12 The hair of various animals, such us the badger, I'abbil, 
bear and goat. 

13 Tbe skins of various animals, such as the shaik, rat, 
mole, etc. 

Machinery (Column 80)''. 
1 Merias kikai, B ^ ^ ^ $S. knitting machines. 
t Jmrikislia, A ij ^, n iifbl two wheeled vehicle 

drawn by a man, used as a substitute for a carriage 

(literally, roan, power carriage). 



"The kinds of machinery aot given in column 80 of Uie table 
inserted opposite to page 293, are hereunder designated by 
numbers tbat guide to corresponding numbers in tlie list above 
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3 Niguntma, ^^ ^, carts. 

4 Teppoes, S^ ')&, guns and muskels. 

5 Nogu, M ^1 iigricullura] implemeDls 'old style). 
(i Basha, ^ ^, carriagGs. 
7 Cutana, 7], congotaita, th TJ. hatamt, ^, oyiAa 

kirimono, R t ^ -|ff ^ , swords, I 
and oilier edge looU. 



cpposili! ID which arc lo be found the names of $aid speiiei I 
for each fu and hen. 

fus.— Tokio 1 to 11. li. 19. 23. Kioto 2. 3. 5. 9 H 
Osaka 2. 3. 9. 10, 11. 13. 18. 18. 21. 23. 2t. 

KENS.-Ranagawa 2 lo 5. 8. 9. 18. Hiogo 2. 3. 5, 9. 18. 23. ] 
Nagasaki 5. 8. 9. 10. 18. Niigala2. 3. 5. 8. 9. 10. 16. 19. 23. 
Saitema 2. 3. 8. 9. 12. 13. iS. Asigara 2. 5. 10. 18. Chiba ! 
3. 5. 8. U. 18. Nii-haru 5. 12. 18. 23. Ibarahi 2. 3. 5. 1 
10. 23. lumogai 2. 3. 5. 8. 10. IB. Tochigi 2. 5. 9. 19. 22. 
Naia 2. 3- 5. 10 13. IH. SakaL 2. 3. 1. 5. 10. fB. Mije 9. 3._ 

5. 9. 10. 12. 18. Walarai 2. 3. 5. 6. 18. Aiclii 2. 3, 5. S. Sj 
18. 19. ilamamalsu 2. 3. 5. 9. 10. 18. 23. Sizoo-okn 3. 3. i 

6. 10. 12. U. 18. Yamannshi 5. 8. 10. 12. U. Shiga 3. i. i 

9. U. 18. Gifu 2. 3. 5. 9. 12. 11. 18. 23. Chiliiima 5. 8. lO^ 
13. 18. 19. %% Nagano 5. 7, 8. 9. 10. Miyaki 2. 3, 7. 

18. Fuliushima 5. 9. Iwa.nay^ 5, 8. 10, Wakamulz 5. 9. I8.-1 

19. 22. [wai 3. 5. 9. 10. Iwal^ 2. 3. 5. 8. 10. Awumori 3. 5.1 

10. 22. YamagaiB 3. 5. 8. 9. 10. 12. Ukiiama 2. 3. 5. 8. lO.J 
12. Sakata 5. Okiia 2. 5. 7. 9. 10. 12. 18. Tzruga 2. 3, 5. 8. , 

9. 10. 18. Ishikuwa 2. 3, 7. 9. 10- 18. 22. Hikawa 2. 3 5. 
8. 9. 10. 18. Aikawa 5. 10. 12. 22. Toyo-oki 5. 9. 10. 13. ' 

18. 25. 'I'oUori 5. 9. 10. 12. 18. Shimanfi 3. 5. 7. 8. 10. 19. ' 
22. Hamada 5. 10. 18. 22. 23. Sliikama 2. 3. 5. 7. 9. 10. 18. 

19. 22. Yaniaguohi2. 3. 5. 9. 10, IB. Wakayama 2. 3. 5, 9. 
Miolo 2. 3. 5. 10. 22. 23. Vehimfi 3. 5. 10. 18. 25. Kochi 5. , 

10. 12. Fukuoka 2. 3. 5. 9. 10. .MilziDa 5. 9. 10. 13. 19. J 
Kokura 5. 8. 12. 19. Oila 2. 5. 9. 10. 19. 22. Saga 2. 3. S.T 
10. Shirakavia 5. 8 9. Miya.-<aki 2, 5. 7. 8. 12. 25. Hoyio S.j 
5. 8. 10. U. 18. 21. 23. 25. Okayama 2. 3. 5. 13. Hiroshrm^ 
2. 3. 5. 8, 10 12 lo 14. 92. Odd 5. 9. 10, 23. Kogoshini 
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8 Daiku dogu, ^ X JS A-i cnrpenlers tools. 

9 Daidokoro doku, ^ Si -^ ^, kiichen uicasils. 

10 Hart, kugi, jomai, yalii-in, Uitribari, kwan, ^, ff , 
i£. ^Efl, iVStr, S. DfledK pins, locks and keys, 
Gihing rods, branding iroas, iron curiain I'iogs, clc. 

11 Tobacco kiri, IQ ^ -^, (obncco cullers. 

a Kome tsuki kikai, ^ ^ ^, rice cleaning machiaes. 
13 Shomidzu gimima, fS TfC ^i various pumps and 

water eluTalors, also machinery made of wood foi' waler 

power. 
a Soroban to, ^ ffi ^i all sorls of instruments tor 

calculaliog or measuring, as for instance, abacus and 

scales, etc. 
15 Drawing, surveying also nautical inslrumenls (olJ and 

new styles). 
1G Surgical instrummits (old and new styles), 

17 Kitumri Mkai, i^M^M' a silk weavini; macliine. 

18 Ilo kurioyobi ioatakuri kikai, sft SS SU ^ ^ ft^, 
silk reeling and colton cleaniog machiDCs (old and new 

19 Pumps (old and new styles). 

20 Beni sMbori do0u, ffl!Jx iS ^i saffron pressing ma- 

21 Sake tsukuri dogu, ^ ^ M Ai an apparatus for 
making sake. 

22 Miscellaneous machines, such as rope maling macbines, 
mortars, blacks mith tools, bellows etc. etc. 

23 FvMangu, X& :^i article:! used on board ships (olil and 
new styles). 

24 Oil pressing tnachines. In Japan these machines are ge- 
nerally worked by prisoners ; and tbey are used in the 
Tsukitdajima prison, Tokio, where a brge quantity of 
oil is manufactured. 

25 Cotton weaving machines- 
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Silk and Cotton manulaotures. — 

Silk cloth (Columns 91 and 92). 

1 Nishiki, f^, brocade. 

i Onna obiji hinti, ^ ^ i^, a rich silk more especi- 
ally used for Obi wLich is a sort of band with whicli 
japuoese womea gird iheir loins. When Lhe silk slufT 
ihat is used for lliis purpose is enriched with iigures, 
flower*, foliage and other oroamcDts, it is called dwttu, 

3 Varimis silks sath as kabutai ^ _ 'g', a eon of plaia I 
soft Dilk, and riumon Sl F^, which, aliliough a I 
thicker, ressembles kabtilni. 

i Birodo, ^ f& M' si'li velvet, 

5 Irokittu, fS, Sj colored silk sluffs either pUia or en- 
riched with ligures. 

6 Chirimen,$S^' crapes, ro'^, akind of gauze.— CAi- | 
jimi, ^ 'tS, corrugated silk cloth. 

7 Irochirimen, fi fS ^i a colored crape. 

8 Sliibori, $^, a silk stuff first gauffiircd , embossed, 
crimped or iigured and afterwards djed. 

9 Ayaori, jg£ #, damask.-flin=u, |g ■?, a satin ad- 
orned with Qgures.— £/t(i, j^i silk gauze. 

10 Tsamugi, ^, pongee.— vlruji kinu, % M ^ a stuff I 
made of silk refuse. 

11 HJiscetianeom plain siiks, like higinu, ^ $i. Shikegi- | 
AM, -y ^ ^■— Skiode, Mtii- — Noshime, ^ 

12 Hachijo ori, A ^ ^i a rich thick si:k material made | 
by women in the i&lind of Hachijo (Izu). — Skwsu, 1 

Threads, ready made articles and silk I 
wroven ■with various materials (Col. 93 & 94), 
1 Silk fabrics for covering furniture ; also ustd for cur> | 
tains, table cloths etc. etc. 
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3 StOc threads and ribbons. 
3 Various cloths made of a miilure of silk and collon. 
i Silk thread made of very inferior material {kuiu ilo 

5 Haneri oyobi hangake, ■¥ ^ S t ^ S*- a silk 
GluJT used for oroameaUl ajipeodages lo wnmea's gar- 
ments or in mahiug head-dresses for youog gU'ls, 

G Kampuku oyobi Koromo, "^ ^§. 7k ^ ^> silk roa- 
Dufaclures for court dresses (old siyle), also for priest's 
ceremoDJal garments. 

7 Kingchaku, Ifl ^, smallbagsio which children and old 
women carry reliw or pieces of money msed as charms. 
Kaichumono, 1^ "4* W) poclfel dressing cases of the 
size of our pocket books in which women cany papers 
and articles oi toilet, such as rouge (b^ii), looking- 
glass, scissors, rasor, inkstand, wriliog hrush etc., etc.— 
Tobacco ire, {@ "^ /Vr tobacco pouch, etc., etc, 

8 Otioko obi, ^ ^, narrowbaodworobymenaroundthe 
waisl. — Hakama, ^, a species ol very wide irowsers 
worn by the men of the higher classes.— Haori, ^ j^, 
outside jacket worn by men. 

9 Miscellaneous silk paUerms for various |iurposes, for 
instance the silk used [or covering umbrellas of foreign 
style, cords for fastening Japanese shoes to Hie foot ; 
silk trimmings. 

to Butsugu, ^ Ml articles of religion made of silk. 
1 1 Kinginh(Aoti ito, ^ ^, gold and silver cords mixed 
with silk. 

Cotton cloth (Columns 95 and 96). 
1 Kokura ori, ']■* ^ ®, a strong and closely woven 
collon cloth either striped or plain and used for HakU' 



2 SItiro momen, ^ ;^ 1^. a white cotton cloth. 
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3 Somemomen oyobi shibori mimen, % ^ $$ ^ ^ 

a colored coUod clolb woveo like sAi'bori (!>ec No. tt, silk 

aOTii, page 322 ). 
i Homomen, ft ^ j^, eoUon canvas. 
5 Iniai, S ^i ^ kind of itiich coltoo clolli used Tor 

making slockiogs, — Mompa, ^ G.> ^ ^oi'l of coUoa 

Uannel. 
fl Xiscellaneoua cotton ctotht, sucli as chimamomeii, ^ 

'T^ l@i a l<>i>'l of striped fubric. 
7 iloji, ^ V, a coilon gauze used for making mus- ■ 

Silk and cotton manufactures, cotton and 
hemp fabrics, miscellaneouswoveugoods 
and ready made articles. 

(Columns 'JT aii^l 08). 



S Asa oyobi asafu, tt Ji ^ M- ^ > itemp and hemp 
cloihs. 

3 Momen Uo, ^ $$ ^5. colton Ihread. 

4 Asailo, fSi. jft. hemp lliread. 

5 Tabi, i£. g , sociis, Tetwgoi, ^ ^ , coKon hand- 
lie icliiefs. 

6 Asa kami shimo, J3j£ .k ~f^i old sijiea of dress used 
St marriage and funeral ccremouics and madtt of either ' 
liemp or coilon. Hatiten momoMki lo, ^ 5^ ^ ^| 6§', 
jackets and light trowsers used liy workmen and wora 
liy gen lie men when travelling. 

7 Zukin, 1^ ttl 1 a sort of pocket handkerchief used by ] 
people for cohering the head in cold or windy weallicr.-- 
Merim momo-hiM, S ^ 5E fi? ^L koii dn.wers. 

8 Kokura obi oyobi hamo, ih 1^ ^ & ^ ^, a belt < 
made of to/mra (see No. i).—A)iao, ^ i^, a coUon 
rord (or fnslening nalioe shoes lo llie fool. 

9 Furoshiki, M. ^ SC, akindofpockethandkcrthiefused 
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10 wrap u|i dollies in,— SdHflrfit, !§. EB i^, rilibone or 
slrJDgs made ol' cotton. 

10 Kaya, ^X ^, musquilo nets. 

a Miscellaneoui arlic'es made of cotton such as maiftate, 
■rJ ^1 n coKon apron worn by viomea. — Kokake, ^ 
^i leggings.— JVofcnfcufcwro, W^t small cotton bngs. 

1^ Shifu, ^^ ^, paper and cotton ihrvadit woven toge- 
ther into clolli, The paper thread used in the maDufacluie 
of this kind of clolti. is made of waste paper ; sometimes 
silk is subsliluled for coltoo in ihe manufacture of this 
cloth, iu which case it is called Shifiwhijmi and it is 
wOTen in stripes, one heing madit of silk and the oiher 
of paper, and alteroing will) each other. The lulter com- 
biaatioD presents a very pretty appearance and it is used 
byjapanese ladies for summer garments.—FujJ/u, ^ ^, 
a fabric in which colton and fvji, ^, (wisteria chinien- 
sis), are mixed.— Ku^u/u, ^ 'tSt a very cheap clolL 
made of cotton and kusu mixed. The knsu is a plant 
about four feet high growing in the mountainous districts 
of Japan. — .4 sa men maze [a, literally hemp cotton mix- 
ture stuff, flj $$ 3£ ?lS. a miiiure of hemp and cot- 



13 Toito-ori, M^W,,^ stuff woven with imported cot- 
ton yarn. 

Mines and quarries. — other metals 

(Columns 104 and 105J. 

1 Sinchiu, tR ^t an alloy re ssemb ling brass. 

2 Namari, ^, lead. 

3 Mabvkido, f^ ^ %, an alloy. 

4 Suigin, tIc fR, mercury. 

5 Anlimmy, 7 V ■?• ^ = A, antimony. 

6 S.UZU, %, tin. 

7 CoHU, a — >v ;i- ^ , cobalt. 



^v 


^M 


^H Marbles, buUdlag material etc. (Col. 109-1 10). ^^| 


^^H 1 Bachi tiki, S$ :G- 


^m 


^H ? Furnya ishi, ^ ^S ^■ 


■ 


^H 3 Kmokuteki, S g :&■ 


^1 


^H i Chikura ishi, ^ ^ :S- 




^^M 5 Akaiaka ishi, # ^ ^■ 


^os. lioSOarelha^^H 


^^H G 7roffleu/ii. & ^^S- 


names by which cer- ^^^1 


^^m 7 A'onoAa isAi, ;f; ^ ^■ 


lain rocks, enumer- 


^^M 8 Midzubashiri ishi, 7jc ^ ^ 


altd in ihe Nai-Mu- ^^J 


^H Oil/au/.<,)A;&.- 


Sho's are usual- ^^M 


^^B 10 iVoi>« ishi, M ^■ 


ly kcuwa llielo- ^^M 


^H tl Ningiyoseki, A ^ ^■ 


calily in which ihey i 


^^H 12 SAoniuse^i, £ ?L S- 


are found. HolhiDg 


^H 13Su2UuAi, $t& 


is said in (he list 


^^1 U Goahiki iski, S.^^- 


about Ihe composi- 


^^M 15 Hamagun Uki. |g' S'- 


lion and characleris- ^^^H 


^^H 16 Shirakawa iihi, ^ ;i| :G- 


of ihcae rocks. ^^^^| 


^^M IT iV)W ubi, M ^^ 


^^^H 


^H 18 na ishi, ^ ^. 


^^H 


^H 19 Kuriishi. M S- 


^^^1 


^H 20 Jshibai ishi. :6 m^- 


^^1 


^^H SI Iwaishi, jg S, a rock of igaea 


us origin occurring Inr-^^^H 


^^H gely ia places adjoccat lo the se 


^^H 


^^M n KeiseU, ^ S, a kiad of trach 


^^M 


^^1 23 fencAa-u ishi, Jl |^ ^, is il> 


i [evm_ applied indiscri- ^^^| 


^^^1 minalely lo several kiads of roks 


thai cau he made use^^^^l 


^^^H of for building purposes. 


^^^1 


^^^1 31 Kiri ishi, -^ ^, a sioae used for building purposes. ^^^H 


^^1 S5 Kaiishi. ^ :S, rocks coaUlai 


g fossil shells. ^^H 


^^1 26 jfiAra^e isAi, ^ ^ ^, ei-aoit. 


^H 


^^H S7 IVadau/ii, ^ ^t a rock foun 


on the shore of Itte ^^H 


^^H^ 


Jl 
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28 Roseki, Nl S» a marble. 

29 Kansuiseki, ^ H^ S» a white marble. 

30 Sarasaishi, SS ^Sf & marble. 

31 Shiraishi^ ^ ^y a white marble that could be extens- 
ively used for ornamental purposes. 

32 Shiki Uhi, jlfC S» a flagstone used for pavement. 

33 Tateishi, S ^» a stone which is of great and extensive 
use in the construction of buildings of all kinds, for 
walls, arches and the like. 

34 Rikusei ishi, ^ ^ Si is the name given to an earthy 
rock void of shaly lamination ; probably consolidated 
volcanic mud. 

35 Ummo, § J3^, mica. 

36 Wari ishif fHI S* a stone which is made use of in the 
construction of buildings of all kinds. 

37 Yakeihsi, j^ 5> a volcanic rock. 

38 Aoi ishi, W Si is the name given to an earthy green 
rock ; like rikusei-ishi probably consolidated volcanic 
mud. 

Other products from mines or quarries 

(Columns 111 and 112). 

1 HakutOf ^ {£, a white whetstone. 

2 Totshi, tS S> a whetstone. 

3 Hiuchi ishi, ^ jSj flint. 

4 Uki ishiy W 5f pumice stone. 

5 Jari ishi, ^ ^ Si is the term applied to water-worn 
fragments of rocks, when the pebbles are of the size of 
a hen's egg, or about. 

6 Kawaishi, )\\ Si is the term for water-worn rock- 
fragments larger and less rounded than those of gravel. 
These rocks are found in river-beds. 

7 Nameraishi, j# Si a smooth stone. 
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8 Suzuri i$hi, ^ St is the name of the stone from 
which Japanese inkstands are made. 

9 Saiku ishi, iHI X ^, is the name of a stone extensively 
used in Japan for ornamental purposes. 

10 Onjiaku^ {ft S» a stone that is used by physicians. It 
is dipped in hot water or exposed to lire, after which it 
is applied, while it is hot; to a painful part. 

1 1 Kuasekit ^ ?> petrified wood. 

12 Suisho, ;JC &> rock-crystal. • 

13 Shikin ishiy fS, ^ ?i stone with gold in grains of 
different sizes, imbedded in it. 

U Shisen ishif ^ iHS ?» similar to shikin ishi, 

15 MenOy ^ J^, agate. 

16 RiokubaUy i^ ^y copperas. 

17 Tanpan :J1J* ^, sulphate of copper. 

18 Miyoban, ^ ^, alum. 

19 IwOf ]^ ^> sulphur. 

20 Irotstichi, fe i, a variegated kind of clay. 

21 Shirotsuchif 1& i) a while clay. 



; h^f 



I .■ 



: i 



Page 244, note 27: — nAlter farming implements in use 
among western nations, have been subsliluted for Ihose 
now in use in tlie counlry, this li^ure would be raised. b 
Id order lo lorm an idea of what lliis liguremight be un- 
der llie circumstauces under consideration, I will suppose 
ihal a majorat covering an area of 1,050 ciio o( arable 
land and 228.91 cho of pastures, is to be establislieil 
and that it will require to work il, one able bodied man 
for each 2.515 cho, or CipjnHu English acres of arable 
land. 1 will suppose the land lo be wild. In calculating 
what it would cost to reclaim it 1 have not only lo ascer- 
tain what the first cost of the land, the expense of break- 
ing it up and of plowing and planting' il would be to a 
farmer already on the spot, but, besides, what it would 
cost to survey and selei:t this tract of land, bring on il 
the men who will cultivate il (assuming that they will 
have lo be Iransporled Iroin strange places lo the field of 
their new labors), provide thera with the necessary shel- 
ter, and, while the land is improductive, give litem the 
necessary food, aud furnish them with farming instru- 
ments and slock. This 1 have tried lo establish in 
the table hereto annexed, computed with the greatest 
care from inforinaliun procured from various sources 
both native and foreign. In it all the items men- 
tioned and the figures given are for 1,050 cho. From 
this table il will appear that the first cost of a domain 
covering 1,950 cho of arable land would be 28,801.50 
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yen '. To it 228.91 cho o( pastures may be added at a 
cost of 3,381 yen. This dumain could be stocked, provided 
wilii all necessary agricultural impletnenls, houses for 
laborers, and generally improved under competent super- 
vision at the rate of 8S yon per cho, including 3. IS ^ yen 
per cho Tor incidental expenses*. After this land Lad been 
thus improved, that is to say, alter one year Trom the 
time ol first breaking ground, it is calculated that ll 
grain and stock raised on the same would sufhce lo cov< 
all further expensesofputting it into thoroughly producing 
shape, lliat is, planting shrubs or plants such 
indigo and mulberry and doing oilier required work. 
After five years it would be in full producing shape. 

It is next to impossible to calculate what the net produce 
of such a domain would be. However, the following may 
be said: Supposing, for the sake of convenience, thai 
under the more favorable circumstances as brought about 
by the introduction of foreign methods, ihe Japanese 
farmer would produce 54.81 yen^ per annum and per clis,j 
instead of 44.20 yen^ which he produces at present, whil 
the average value of Ibe land in Japan would remaiD' 
what it is now, that is 379.17 yen per clio, then the gross 
produce of ihe domain would be 14.455257534 per 
cent of this value. 

Now, knowing that the cost of tilling ihe ground 
both the old and new systems, are respectively, i S/- 



'See nolf! 7, page 217. 

'Oblained by subslracUog 32,183.23, item No. 1 of thetaW 
inserted opposite to page 329, fiom 192,082,50, total at thtf" 
fool of the same table, and dividing the difTerence by 1,950, 
thi! Dumbci' of cho of arable lands contaiaud in the domaio. 

^The average produce of one cho of land in America, seo, 
piigea 225, 226 and 227. 

^Sue pages 226 and 227. 
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sen and 2/3 ofa sen', and tlial lite cosl of production by 
the old sjslem is 2.65 per cent of the value of llie land'', 
the percentage of the cost of production, by the new 
method, lo the value of the land, may be Gxed al 1.0095. 
Now reckoning that Ihe laxalion of the land would be 
wlial it was in France twenty five years ago, or 15 per 
cent of the gross produce', which is 2.1 6S percent of I he 
value of the land, the net produce will be found to be 
1 1 .27775753 per cent of the value of the land while with 
a taxation or3%orilie value ol the land, as it was before 
Ihe reduction of 1875, it would be only 10.44575753 
of the value of the land. 

Against this and admitting that the shill of both the 
Japanese and American farmers are equal, we have lo 
lake into consideration that the soil in Japan cannol pro- 
duce without manure, while in the United Stales it can. 
And this would tend lo increase the cost of production 
and correspondingly reduce the net product. I do not 
think that Ihe dilTerence in the facilities of transporta- 
tion have to be taken inlo consideration; for il we suppose 
that the interior resources of this empire are to be deve- 
loped, we must suppose also thai the communications 
will be improved'. One cannot go without the other. 
And when there shall be suitable carriage roads iu Japan 
the transporlalion ol the product of the soil will cosl less 
lo the husbandman than it does lo his American confrere 
at this date, the dislances from Ihe places of production 
lo Ihe places of consumption or shipmeni in Japan, being 
considerably less Ihan they generally are in the United 



= Seeiiole 8, page 217. 
"See pagei, 217 and 21«. 
'See Dole^lG, page 228. 
' See Appeadiii D. 
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States. This circumstance, we see, would tend to increase 
the value of the net product of the soil in Japan. As re- 
gards other circumstances I should say that Japan and 
the United States are on a par. For if Japan is consider- 
ably inferior to the United States as regards the growing 
of cotton, she certainly can boast of having by way of 
compensation, tea, silk, wax, vegetable oil, varnishes and 
porcelain clay ® which the United States have not, and 
from which she can expect as much, in proportion, as the 
United States make out from their great southern staple. 
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See table inserted opposite to page !293, Appendix B, 
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Page 210 : ' ' ' 1 Thus in Japan ibt: avura^c jirinluce 
of each indiviilual I'armer lias a value of only about 
11 yen, 49 sen per annum, wliile in Amiirica, llie 
average is 1^137, !]5 per each individual, n 

iniie Japanese larmer oblaineil as inucli I'ur lUu pru- 
■lucl of his labor as his American confrfire gets fur his, 
Itiis ligure 11 yen 19 sen would soon considerably rise. 
As it is he receives much less. Fur instance while in 
December 1^1'?, wheal anil barley were sold in San Fran- 
cisco at rales ranging h-oin ^2.27 lo #2.33 for the first, 
and jft.35to 1.50 per 10:ilbs. Tor the second, wheat could 
be bought in Vokultama Tor gi and barley for 00 cents 
per lOillbs. ; anil these rales seldom vary at the latter 
port unless the cnps are 1>3d. 

Some persons have advanced Ibe opinion that to change 
this stale of alViirs in Japan, it would suriice to improve 
the means ot communications in use in the country lur 
the Iransporla lion uf the product of labor. To our vision 
this is a mistake. What makes the rales of grains gener- 
ally higher in San Francisco than in Vokohiima is that 
the demand Tor the s:<me is greater in tlie former than it 
is in the latter port. But what has croaled this demand 
is not the superior system of interior communications that 
eiista in Calilornia, but Iho industry of the people who, 
by producing; these commodities more than they ueedaud 
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producing them cheaper llian is done elsewhere, and bfj 
making them ofeas; access lo the consumers, haveallract? 
ed (he laller to Iheir sliores. Atid llie demand for ihesa 
commodiljeswill continue as lung as Ihese circumslancei 
wili prevail. In this the roads are merely one or Ihd 
means through wtiich the furre by which is created Ihd 
demand lliat eiiats Tor grains in San Francisco, operates.^ 
Bui Ihey are not the lorce itseirnor its source. Let the 
American lose his enlcrprise and, although he may retain 
his railroads, he will not get more fur his wheal Ihan his j 
Japanese conrrfire gets Tur it lo day in Yohohama. Now 
let him become industrious again ; and although, througlr 
his past neglect, his railroads may have fallen into ruins 
and his fields have become waste, not onlj will he soon 
produce a surplus of wheat, but, besides, get bis railroads 
again in order, and get for this product of his labor the 
same remunerative rates. 

So long as llie Japanese do not awake from their present 
torpor' the rales of their staple commodities will not 
rise; and it would be idle lo hope, by any artificial 

' Prnclical evidence of tlie want of enterjirise among the 
Japanese can be best furnished by a j'eview of their silk trade 
Mnce 1858. From (hal year lo lS6i ihe average yearly 
eiporl of silk from Japan has been 16,200 bale.s. From 1865 
lo 1875 it did not exceed 13,500 hales. This reduction, howe- 
ver, must not be allributed to the trade in silkworm e^ ; 
for if Itie CDCooDii made use of for the production of eggs had 
been spun, silk enportalian would not have increased more 
Ihan 700 or 800 collies per annum. Inasmuch as the price 
of silk has comparatively risen from 1859 lo 1875 it seems 
strange, at firsl sight, that Ihe pioduclion has not increased. 
For in what regards ihe cultivation of mulberry tree, the 
raising of silk worms, the production of eggs and cocoon 
spioning, certain disU'icts of Japan can already compete wilh ■ 
both France and Italy. In order lo create in a few years, a 
source of prosperity from the manufacture of silk, Japai 
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^^m contrivances, lo ensure the people blessings which their ^^H 
^^1 own character has not eartjeil. It was to a normal and ^^H 
^^H regular action and not to any expedient that was owing ^^^H 
^^H llie rapid advance in prosperity at some of the nations of ^^^H 
^^M the West and of Ainerii-a during the last three decades ; ^^H 
^^H or France, fur instance, where, in twenty years, Irom ^^^H 
^H 1848 lo 1874, the wealth of the people was increased ^^H 
^^M seven fold. As it was, in 18-18, the French bein^,' already ^^H 
^^M experienced in trade and skilfull in manuractures, and tlie ^^H 
^^B [iroducUons of their country being known throughout the ^^H 
^^H world, they had, to increase (heir wealth, merely to in- ^^^| 
^^F crease both the producing capacities of those industries ^^^| 
that had been founded exclusively for the supply of local ^^H 
wants, and the instruments of intercourse for the trans- ^^H 
portation ol their products lo distant markets. And, thus, ^^^| 


had, llierefore, nolbing lo boirow Trom wilhoul, li was merely ^^^| 

necessary lo extend the industry already exisling. And lo this ^^^| 

^^^ increase ibeclimalic cireumslBuces oF nearly all ihe kens and ^^^| 

^^L even of Yesso were favorable. The increase in the production ^^H 

^^H was rendered still more adtUable by ihe neceEsity Ibat bad ^^H 

^^^ hbcome apparenl lo protect ihe home mnnufactures from foreign ^^^H 

Gompelilion. Althougli Japan hail nolhiag lo apprehend with ^^^H 

regard lo ibi^ from either ihe Uniied Stales or Aunlralia where, ^^^H 

for a long time to come nil ailGmptsatinlroducing llie produc- ^^^H 

lioD of silk on a lurge ^uale must fail owing lo Ihe high price ^^^H 

of labor, slill she is threatened by both Ciiina and Europe. 1 ^^^H 

am aware thai in Cliina the process of fabrication of ><ilk has ^^^H 

Dol improved and, in many respecis, ibe silk produced Ihere ^^^H 

is inferior lo the Japanese ailicle. Itut l^hina can export ^^^| 

80,000 bales, and foreign maaufaclurers prefer Chinese lo ^^H 

Japanese silk, because Ihe former is available in larger quanii- ^^^| 

lies. Tbid would prove that the commercial value of this ^^^H 

product depends not only upon its quality, but upon its ^^H 

quantity besides. From flurope the danger is not less immi- ^^H 

^^_ nent. What created unusual demand for Japanese silk al the ^^^| 

^^L time Ihe Empire was opened to foreign trade, was a series of ^^H 

^^V circumstances that have ceased to exist and ihe many ^^^H 



llie increase ol llieir weullh, wilhiu tlie perioil named, : 
may be shown by the Inble hereunder given, was im 
direcl ratio willi iho number of kilomfttres of railroai)| 
compleled. 
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Dul if Ihe French hnd not liTOri so advanceil, tlic cre.itlon 
of ihis V.1&1 railroad system would bave been alleoi 



opporniniliBS for Ur^e proliu which. Ihen, silk oianutnciurei 
had olfered lo ihem in Ihu wtist. In 1858 llie produclion 
sUk in Europe had il>:uri:ad<:d aaiinr the induRDce of a dbe; 
fi'om which all the speciex of woiins bad successively sufferet 
The silk producing dislricl^ ia China were desotaied by 
Taepiog rebellion. The sources of supply of Ihis much appre- 
ciated produce having dei^reased wilhout any diiidoulioa in 
ihe demand for il, prices rapidly rose From $372 per picul 
which il was in 1859, il gradually rose from year lo your till, 
in 1868, il attained $880. In 1865 the Ja punese floveroment 
having allowed the exportjilion of silkworm eggs, and ihe 
disease fi-om which the worms had s uiTered in Europe hnvii 
gradually ilisapp^ared, and peace and order having bei 
reestahlished in China, ibe produi-lion of silh in those <:oun(ri«i 
rapidly iocreased and the price of Japane.se silk progress 
sank, lo 1874 it fell to $500, aoil cartoons that had been sold 
for $4 did not fetch more limn $0.35. Unless the causes 
owiug to which the mporlation of cartoons made temporarily. 
so prosperous, obtain again, we can eadly foresee the di 
when the exporUtion of silkworm eggs will suon eutirtti 
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wilh quite dilfurcnt results. For, in thai case, the expense 
of treatinji; national means of intercourse Tor Ihe lians- 
porlaliori of the product of labor disproportionate lo the 
national produelivG power, not being covered by a cor- 
responding increase ol' tlie benefits derived from trade, 
the nation would soon have been exhausted by an ever 
increasing burden. And thai is wbal would happen to 
interior communications in Japan or any of the other 
powcrFul levers which enterprising nations make use or 
in the production of wealth' thai would be dispropor- 



Blop ; and unless tjoih ihe quanlilies of raw silk produi;ed are 
greatly increased and the process or manuriicturi! of iho woven 
article improves, bodi Europe and America will olTer lo the 
Japanese silk producer hut very I inn i led markets. (See Heoioire 
sur les Eoies du Japon, Yokohama, 24 novembre 187S, par 
E. Piquet). 

' 1 can easily understaod that a few of the native producers 
and consumers would be largely benelited by the sudden 
increase of the means of commuDicalioD'' in .lapnn ; but the 
public at lar^e would be far from profiling by it. For ioslaoce 
trees that now are mostly allowed to go lo decay, standing 
in the fore.ttg of llie interior, would be cut down ia due season 
and in propiir shape, and ibus gain an export value which 
they have not now. Aud both the mountaiucer who would 
grow rtclicr as fast us ho could dispose of th-i products of his 
forests, and the iohahilaDtj of the towns whose income would 
grow larger as the pi ice of limber would fall owing lo the ' 
increase in tlic supply of it, would be largely henelited. 
Again the farmer who already makes a good profit on tea 
or silk, for inntance, would get more for these commodities 
if he could transport Ihem by carts or by rails instead of by 
pack horses, the increase being equal to the rediicliou obtained 
in the cost of transpo rial ion by the suhstilution of one hind 
of transport for the other. Yet in all this, the commonwealih 
that would have undertaken the building of the roads would 
not get its share ; for, in the piesent state of Japauese cha' 
racter, it could not be expected that the few that would 
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tionate to her actual requirements, were they given to 
her people before the latter had become capable of turning 
them to good use. 

be benefited by the mikiog of the roads, would increase 
their production sufficiently to give the roads the traffic 
productive of an increase in the public wealth, from which 
the necessary compensation for the great outlay in making 
(he roads and keeping ihe same in repairs, must be derived 
before we can say that the introduction of an improved system 
of communications in Japan would be profitable. The interest 
alone on the capital invested in the roads would absorb 
tenfold the benefit accuring to the nation from the increase 
in its wealth as brought about by the making of the roads. 
So we see the only way to benefit Japan by the making of 
new roads would be to be satisfied with improving the old 
system of interior communications and increasing its present 
capacity as the changes may be justified by the present cir- 
cumstances of certain districts and by the gradual progress 
of the people in both enterprise and knowledge. 



APPENDIX E. 

Page 32, note : 

'^ First. — In ascerlaining the national wishes and 
establishing laws and regulations the Imperial oath is 
adopted as a guide." 

The following is the text of the Oath : 
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APPENDIX F. 



Pa«;cs ^fiO and 251 : « Not only the graduates of the 
government technical schools in Japan have, as I have 
said, none of the practical experience that is so essential, 
but, besides, tiie training recei4/ed by them in establish- 
ments in which everything is done, to say the least, with 
reckless prodigality, without any thought being ever 
given to economy or profit, would leave diem without 
other most essential requisites lof the fulfillment of tkeir 
trust. Tt 

We may form a fair idea of what this prodigality may 
be in some instances, by a reference to wbat has takon 
place at the Sbianosa sheep farm, an institution to which 
I have already alluded in note 7, page 251. The brief 
outline of the history of the farm which we give here- 
under, was published in the Tokio Times of March 
30, 1878; and it is founded on farts which, it would 
appear from the declaration of my estimable friend, Mr. 
E. H. House, the editor of tliat paper, were obtained 
from reliable sources enti^rely independent of Mr. Jones, 
the manager of the farm. Mr. House's well known strong 
feelings for the Japanese Uovernmeot give a real weight 
to his narrative. 

«To found such an institution (as the Shimosa sheep farm) 
had been the wish of influential members of this Govern- 
ment almost from the dawn of the restoration in the 
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easlern cipital — rerldtnly long before any of the foreign 
assislanls atterward conneclcd wilh U had cumc lo Japan. 
At liifferenl limes various plans of proceeding were 
subtnilled lu ihe Ministry, some by western representa- 
tives, and one, in particular, by Hr. Bingbam, tlic 
United States envoy. Tbe most practical of all, and we 
have always been convinced, the most advanta(ieous for 
lliis empire, was a later scheme, by wliicb the cooperation 
of Inrge capitalists in ilalirornia was to be secured and 
(be Japanese authorities to be relieved from all pecuniary 
risks. Science, experience and abundant funds would 
have been brought into requisition, and in the event ol 
failure — always a possible conliniiency in those days — 
this country would have sustained no loss. This project 
was offered, but was rejected, in consequence of the 
traditional reluctance of the rulers to depart from llioir 
principle of excluding foreigners from business pursuits 
ill the interior so long as they remained independent of 
the national jurisdiction. Olher plans, however, were 
discussed, and a modified form of the first proposition 
was finally adopted. Its terms were certainly belter, as 
far as Mr. Ap. Jones was concerned, than those sugj-ested 
by himself, inasmuch as they wholly removed ihe burden 
of financial responsibility from him. Artcr due exploration, 
Ihe site of the farm was fixed in the present locality, and 
the enterprise was put into gradual operation during the 
aulump and winter of 1S75. No important practical farm 
work was done, however until late in the following 
spring. Meanwhile a remarkable feature of Ihe establish- 
ment was introduced through the energy and skill of the 
second foreign attach^. Dr. 11. Unlhain, who succeeded, 
in spite of considerable native incredulity and discourage- 
ment at the outset, in teachin;; laborers and meclianirs 
the construction of almost all the implements reiiuircd 
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ior agricultural purposes — the result being lo rentier 
extensive imporlations of Itiese articles superduous. 

While tliis and other industries were in progress, and 
(in subsequent occasions in the coursa of 1876, Mr. Ap. 
Jones was in China and America, superintending the 
purchase of sheep, and in his absence the head of the 
Japanese staff assumed the directorship. Then occurred 
an episode wliich Mr. Ap. Jones has not touched upon 
his letter, doubtless because no call was made for it in 
the antagonistic paragraph of the Mail. Possibly, also, 
he would not consider it within the line of his duly toij 
disclose details which he may not be aware are known 
to some persons outside of the body concerned in the 
farm admiRistralion. Such considerations need not, and 
do not, weigh willi us, and we are conscious ol no reason 
for willibolding any ofthe information which circumstances, 
have placed within our reacii. The true design, fromi 
the beginning, had been to make the business a 'paying 
one; but under the Japanese guidance, serious deviations'^ 
from this purpose were made, and the experiment wai 
given more the air of a ' fancy ' venture, than 
mical and thrifty undertaking. The costly and unremu- 
neralive appurtenances of similar enterprises near or in 
Tokio were imitated, and when Mr. Ap, Jones returned 
from China he found that in that short interval, expenses 
had been incurred sulficient lo swamp the whole bulk of 
proGt expected — and carelully calculated by estimates, 
to be realized in eight and a half years. Two courses' 
were open to him; — first, to demand an investigation' 
and insist upon a restoration of the whole business lo, 
its former footing ; second, lo waive (he open expression! , 
of his dissatisfaction and submit lo losses which in greaf 
part must fall individually upon him. lie 
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latter ; whether wisely or weakly we shall not undertake 
to say. It is enough to state that he declined to com- 
promise, at that critical period, the success of the whole 
concern by pushing inquiries to an extremity which 
might have overthrown the organization. We believe 
we are correct in declaring that no further reckless 
extravagances were committed, and that the course of 
proceedings was reduced to a more practical order. » 
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Page 290. '*The Chinese lost faith in men who had 
failed to prove that they were true to their iiighest ideal. 
Christianity had been announced to them as a religion of 
peace and it had brought to them discord. It had been 
represented as the communion of the humble, etc., etc." 

In connection with the above, the following brief account 
of the circumstances under which the Jesuit Francois 
Petriz the first missionnary , 1 believe , who obtained 
official permission to reside in China, was allowed to teach 
Christianity in that Empire, may prove interesting : 

€ La m^me annee que le Saint mourut (Frangois Xavier) 
k au mesme temps qu'il deuint raalade dans Tisle de 
Sanciam, le venerable Pere Mathieu Ricci nasquit en 
Europe par ses prieres, romme I'on croit, lequel apres 
entra dans la Chine, & fonda les Eglises qui sont dans 
Ics cours du Roy. Auant luy toutesfois le Pere Francois 
Petriz, par le moyen des Ambassadeurs deputez par les 
marchands de Macao, trouua Toccasion d'aller jusques 
dans la m^lropolitaine de Quantum (Canton), ou apres 
que les Ambassadeurs eurent propos6 les poincts de la 
ii6gociation, le Pere pr^senta aux Grands de la Chine deux 
escrits qui contenoient en langiie Chinoise ce qui suit : 

€ le sitis le docleur qui enseigne la loy du Seigneur 
du Cieh el puree que fay ouy dire que dans voire Royau- 
meily a beaucoup de gens scauans^ je serais bien aise 
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lie conf^rer twec eux sar ks priiici/jdur poinds de iml 
doclrine: mm pane tiue may et vies rompagnons nvom 
aceoustumf d'offrir i\ Dieu des scurifices, tesquels mpeu- 
vent pits bien cammodimeal eslre prSsente: sur la vier, 
et que rf'tftlleMi's je suis Irop vieux pour retoumer dans 
mow pii^s, je supptie Iris hamblemenl vos Grandeurs de 
permeltre que je demeure dans vos eslitls, et o/fre sur 
terre mes sacrifices, pour U prosp6rU4 de voslre Empe- 
reur et de loules ivw illustres personnes. 

• Les Cliiiiois leurent avec grande salislaclion cus le- 
quesms, St eniioj^reiU au I'ere uue veslu Je tlamas cra- 
moi&y, (li! la(|iiello malgru loules ses iipposilions ils lu 
vesEirenl, lorsqu'il Till iirriui^fieiix, & I'olili^i'Tenl iles'as- 
seoir au milieu il'eux, pour res)ionJre aux inlerrugatiuiis 
qti'ils iuy faisoient sat cede loy qu'il proressoit ; ce Pere 
luur lit entendre pnr renlremise d'uii Iniclieineiil, qu'il 
ailoroil te seul Crealeur qui a produit loules clioses, el 
lequel coinmaptde qu'uii honore ses parens, qu'un lie Iriii 
puini, qu'on no Uerube poinl, el qu'on lie fasse puint 
d'aulres ctioses de celle nature : de lelle sorte, que si 
I'huuime observe ces preceptes, sou ame qui est iminor- 
ttille, iouyra d'une bL-atitudo eternelle dans I'aulre vie. 
lis lesmoigiiurBut viie graude ioje eu enteiidaiit parler de 
I'iinmorlulLle de ruine, ul plusieurs des Maiidarius cuii- 
senlaieul ill la dumeure du Pfire dans la Chine ; mats luur 
clief s'y opposa ail^^iianl, la loy quidefotid suus peine du 
vie, qu'on ne iuisse puint enlrei' aucun eslranger dans le 
Hoyauine. Ainsi pour responcR ils dirent au I'ere, que 
pour I'r^norancL' oij il esloil de leur laii^ue, sa demeure 
en ce pays-Id seroil du loul inutile; mais des qu'il auroit 
acquis quelquc connoissance du leur lan^age, il pourruit 
auec le temps olitcuir pour soy tit sescompagnons I'entree 
dans la Chine. II fallul done que ueux de nos I'^rea qui 
esloieni veus i Macau, les viis s'en allusseiit au lapun, oii 
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its moururent ginrieusement pour la confession de la foj; 
& que les aulres, comine le P^re Micliel Ilogier & le P^ra 
tUllueu Ricci, duquel j'ay auparavant parlij, s'applitjuas- 
senl a I'estuJe de la langue Cliinoise, dans la^iuelle ila 
n'eurent pas pluslost Tail quelque progres, qu'ils s'eD 
all^renl a Quanliim en la cofi)paj;nie des inarchands. lis 
rureni dans cells ville receus par les gran ds, & surlout 
par le Viceroy, qui prenoit grand plaisir a leur conuersa- 
tion, apprenant d'eux beaucoup de curiositez appartenan- 
les a la physique et auK matlifimatiques. Les Ptres de- 
mandcrent qu'il leur fust perniis de rosier dans la Cour, 
ce qui leur fut libi^ralemeiU accord^ par ce Viceroy, qui 
leur donna vne maison, au deuanl de laquelle il fit niellre 
celle inscription en letlres d'or : Jcy demeureni les Doc- 
teurs du grand Ocddenl, qui enseignent la doctrine du 
Seigneur du del, Cela les accr^dila beaucoup, & ports 
quantity depersonnes^ les visiterx. {See Briefve relation 
de In Chine el de la notable conversion des personnes 
Royales de eel Eslal, faite par le trh if. P. Michel Boym 
de la Compagnie de Jesus, enuotj6 par la Cour de ce 
Hoyaume la, ea qualili d'Ambassadeur au S. SiSge 
Apostolique, & rMlie par lug dans I'Eglise de Smyme, 
'i9. Septembre de I'annie 465^^ page 3.) 
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MEASURES OF WEIGHT. 




Japanese measures. 


English equimilenls. 
0.008^3 pounds. 
1.31.5 do. 
8.223 do. 


Kin of ICO mommes 

KuiNoflOOO mommes 


MEASUIiES UF CAI'ACITV KOIl VARIOUS PUni'OSES. 


Japanese measures. 


English equivalents. 
0.0004995 bushel. 
0.001995 do. 
0.0*995 do. 
0.4995 do. 
4.995 bushels. 




Siioof len gos 

To oSwn shos 




MEASURES OF LE!SGTII. 


Jupanese measures. 


English eqtiivalenls. 

0.1 foot. 

i do. 

6 feel. 
360 do. 
13,320 do.,or2,-5J^mitcs. 


Shaku of lea suds 




Ell of lhirt;-six chos 


MEASUIIES Oi' SUHKACE. 


Japanese measures. 
Boo of one squni'e ken 


English equivalents. 

36 square feet. 
i,080 do. 
10.800 do. 










TABLE SHOWING THE RELATIVE VALUE OF JAPANESE 


Japanese coins. 
Sen 


Value in sterling. 
0.04098 shilling. 
4.098 shillings. 


Yen of one hundred sens... 


h 




J 



INDEX. 



The explanatory and biographical information herein 
given has been compiled from the following works : The 
Mikado's Empireby W. E. Griffis, New- York, 1876. The 
Legacy of ly eyas, by John Frederic Lowder, 1874. — Ftt- 
so mimi bukuro, by C. Pfoundes, 1875. — Nihongi, 
History of Japan, — Jin-mu Ten-O-ki^ History of Jin-mu 
Ten-0. — Great prayers of the Shinto faith. — The revival 
of pure Shinto, byE. M. Salow, Esq., Japanese Secretary 
fo H. B. M. Legation at Tokio, Yokohama, 1875. 

AISHIKAGA.— Ashikawa Yoshimilzu was the grand son of 
Ashikaga Tokaoji the founder of the Ashikaga line of shoguns 
in whose hands the governing power was centred from 1335 
to 1575 A. D. Ashikawa Yoshimitsu was proclaimed shogun 
when 10 years old. Having distioguished himself greatly as a 
general, after the union of the Northern and Southern branches 
of the Imperial family at Kioto, he was elevated to the 
dignity of Dai-jo Dai-Jin in 1393. He resigned his high office 
in 1393 and entered into budhist orders. It was in the 
Ashikaga period that the office of shogun which under the 
Ilojio was filled by appointment from the imperial court, first 
became hereditary, and that the fashion of wearing two 
swords, one, the longer, for enemies, and the other for the 
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purpose of commitliog hara-liiri after Jefeai in bailie, arose^ 
(see Hara-kiri). The practice of hara-kiri cotnmeoccd 10 
prevail at about Ihe lime of ihc begiuniog of the domination 
of the military classes (see Taira-oo-Kiyomori) ; but as a 
judicial puDishmenl, it dates only from the Tokugawa.— 
Page 183. 

AKUSAI.— One of the ancienl divisions of Corea.— Page 196. 

AMATSU-lUTAirA-IIO-NO-NlNIGI-NO-MIROTO. ! 
Masa'ja-o-katsu-katsu-haya-he-ame-Do-ochi'ha-mimi'no-miko^ 
to, Ihe son of Ten-Sho D hi- J in. —Page 27. 

AMA-TERASU-IIlRC-ME-NO-MIKOTO.-An other name fOH 
Ten-Sho Dai-Jin.- Page 88. 

AiMATSL'-KI-TSUGl.— Descendants of the sun; anamegivel 
to (lie generalion of the Mikados.— Page H8. 

ARASAWAKL-Pflge 196. 

ARA-MITAMA.— Fresh or natural spirit.— Page 29. 

ATSUTA-DAI-J IN.— Another name for Sosano-o-no mikoto.^l 
Page 28. 

ATOYI.-Page 19l>. 

ATSUMA YEBIS.— Literally Eastern boors, ihe name given 
by Ihe Kioto nobles, to Ihe aboriginal Iribes [hat inhabited 
the region around that arm of the Extern sea of Jnpan, 
nhich in modern times, has been called the bay of Yedo. 
It is from the site where the city of Yedo was built in 1590, 
by lyeyasu, al the suggestion of his general llideyoshi, that 
Vamalo Dak*, llie son of Keiko Ten-0 {71-130 A. D,). marj 
ched 10 conquer llie Enslem tribes ; but the first permaneM 
military establishraeot thai was made among llie Atsuma YehiS|^ 
dales only from ihe I5lh century when a small fort was buill 
at a place uow known by the name of Koji-machi, on the rising 
ground where stands the British legation at Tokio.— PageSO. 

CHl^HO-RWAN-KUAIGI.— Pages i3, 45, 46, 50, 51, 
C8, 69, 136. 

CRO-Sill, — A class of Imperial officers that was forrae^ 
of the retainers of territorial nobles and coramoo peoplfifd 
after the Resloration of 1868.— Page 87. 
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CONFUCIANISM.— A code of moral philosophy accorJiog to 
CoDfucius, the great Chinese philosopher.— Page 1. 

DAIJORUWAN.- Pages 31, 3S. 31, 41, i3, i5, 52, CO. 
62, 9i, 109, 113, 114. 

DAI-JO DAI-JIN.— Pages 31, 35, 4C, 151. 

DAI-J IN. -Pages 47, 59, CO, 183. 

I) AIM 10.— Territorial rulers.— Page 38. 

DAI-NIPPON-KAIBIYAKU-VURAI-IKI. - A work on Shinto. 
See ( Aulhorilles quoted i, pagejVII-Hf-. f 

DAI SlilN IN.— Pages 43, 4i, 69, 105, 121, 151, 155. 

FOH-HE.-Pages 12, 99, 195. 

FU.— Pages 34, 35, 36, 40, 57, 59. 

FUTTSU-NUSHl.-Son ot Iwa-dzti-lsu-o. With Takemi- 
Kadiuchi, he succeeded to O-kuai-nushi in the goverDmcnl of 
Toyo-ashi-bara. -Pages 7, 9, 29. 

GAI-aU-SlIO.-Page 34. 

GI-JI-IN.— Page 33. 

GIO-BU-S 110. -Page 30. 

COSEI. -Page 60. 

GENRO-IN.— Pages 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 4H, 49, 50, 52, 54, 
69, lai, 136, 137, 138, 144, 145, 14G. 150, 151, 15i, 157, 
158, 159, 175, 181. 

IN.-Pages57, 59, 60, 154. 

INASA.— A dislriol in the prOTiuce of humo.— Page 7. 

lYEYASU. — The first Tokugawa Shoguo. Ilo was born 
al Okasaki in Nikawa, in 1512. He served with Nobuaaga 
and Hideyoshi. His [irsi possessions were Mikawa and Suruga. 
Id the latter proviace he built a line casllc at Suanpu (now 
Shidzuoka) in Suruga, and made ll his residence for many 
years, Wbile busy iu building Yedo in 1598, lie received 
news of Taiko Sarua' sickness, attended his death-bed, and 
swore lo protect and advance the interests of his child, Hideyori, 
then six years old. This, however, soon proved an hopeless 
task. At the death of his father the prospects of Hideyori 
were not very fine. In the first place few people believed 
hira to he the son of Taiko Saroa. Id the second place the high 
spirited Lords, or nobles who prided themselves on their 
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blood and liDeage, detested Ilideyoshi ds ao upstart, and they 
had been kept in curb odI; by bis indominable will and 
geDiuE. Tbey were still more ineensed at the idea of his son 
llidejori, even IF a true son, succeeding. Again Ilideoobu, 
the nephew of Nobunaga, was liiiug and put in a claim for 
power. Hi* professed cooversioa to chi'islianity gave him 
11 show of support aniODg the chrlsliaD malcontents ; and 
lyeyasu soon »aw that unices a stronger baud than Ikat of 
3 child were at the helm, the t'hip of state would drift into 
a desperate position ; and It must b!>Te been, In a great 
measure, to save his country from ruin, that in spite of his vow, 
he deposed Hldejori and fmally settled his own family in 
hereditary succession to the shogunale. 

tiacing routed ai Sekigahara on the west of lake Dina^, 
the arm; of the league (hat bad farmed against him 
which was composed of the Lords and vassals of Biyeyi 
all veterans jusl returned from Corea and commanded bj the' 
same generals that had so often led them on to victory, and 
having otherwise either annibilated or bumbled his opponents, 
he commenced to consolidate his power b; work» of peace. 
His Grst care was to remove the elements of disorder out of 
which might have again grown the anarchy which he had just 
put an end to ; and it is in the performaoco of this task thai 
his genius is especially seen. 

Whenever two powerful clans that still bore a grudj 
against the Tokugawa nape, were neighbors, he put betwet 
them, one of his own relatives or direct vassal which servi 
to prevent the two Dnlmius From combining against him 
lest any of bis enemies should succeed in seizing the perai 
of the Mikado as had been done repeatedly in times past, 
thereby rendering the military power which he had so carefully 
and so ably centered in his hands, useless as a means of resi- 
stance lo such aggressions, he carefully made Kioto safe agaii 
all possible surprise. 

Echizen commands Kioto from the north ; ibis he gave 
his eldest son. Omi guards it from the east ; this was dividt 
among his direct vassals, while Owari and Kii were asaif 
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to his sons. His fadai vassals or '^ household troups** were 
also ranged on the west, while to the south-west was Osaka, a 
city in the government domain, ruled by his own officials. Thus 
the imperial capital was completely walled in by friends of 
Tokugawa, and isolated from their enemies. 

Mori, once the Lord of ten provinces, and the enemy of 
Tokugawa^ was put away into the extreme south-west of 
Hondo, all his territories except Nagato (Chosiu), being given 
to Tokugawa's direct vassals. Opposite to Nagato were Kokura 
and Ghikuzen, enemies of Nagato. Shikoku was properly 
divided, so as to secure a preponderence of Tokugawa's most 
loyal vassals. Kiushiu was the weakest part of the system ; 
yet even here Satsuma was last and farthest away, and Higo, 
his feudal rival and enemy, was put next, and the most skilful 
disposition possible made of the vassals and friends of Toku- 
gawa. 

In J600 lyeyasu employed an army of 300,000 laborers in 
Yedo, in enlarging the castle, digging moats and canals, 
grading streets, filliog marshes and erectiDg buildings. Outside 
of Yedo the strength of the great unifier was spent on the 
public roads and highways. The Tokaido, a road skirting the 
Eastern sea from Kioto to Tokio, was made what we find it 
to be to day ; other roads, especially the mountain passes, 
bridges and ferries, were improved. In 1603 lyeyasu was 
created a Sei-i-Tai-Shogun. In 1606 he retired from office in 
favor of his son Hidetada, whom for eleven years, he assisted 
in the establishment of the dynasty at Yedo. Only twice during 
his life time, was peace interrupted. The persecution of the 
christians was one instance^ and the brief campain against Hide- 
yori, Taiko Sama's son, was the second. Around this young man 
had gathered most of the malcontents of the Empire. lyeyasu 
found or sought a ground of quarrel against him, and on the 
3d of June 1615, attacked the castle of Ozaka which was set 
on fire. A bloody battle, the last fought on the soil for 253 
years, resulted in the triumph of lyeyasu and the disappearence 
of Hideyori and his mother, who were probably consumed in 
the (lames. 
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lyeya.tu spent the last jear of his life at Sampu, engaged 
in erasing the scars of war^ securing Ihe triumph of peace, 
perfecliDg his plans for iiiing in }tabitily his syslem of 
government and in collecting book« and manuscripts. He 
bcquaied his " Legacy " or code of laws, to hie descendants and 
chief retainers, and finally, died in 1611!. lyeyasn was first, 
buried alKunosan, in Saruga; but his remains were afterwards 
remoTcd lo Nikko in the province of Shitnotske. He was 
deified as Gongen Sama. There ore shrines Ihroughoul the 
Empire dedicated lo him. The i7th day of the iui month ia 
the day of his chief festival, but his shrine is also visited on 
the )7lh day of each month. — Pages 10, 38, 39, 40, 48, 76, 
91, 118, 120, 131, 185, 257, 261, S67. 

Jl-DU-SIIO.-PHge 30. 

JIN-GI-KUWAN.-Pagts J8, 31. 

JlN-MU-TEN-O.-The first Emperor of Japan. He reigned 
from 660 to GSI B. C. He was the foiirlh son of llilo. 
no-mihoio, ihe son of Iliko-lio-ho-demi-nagi-DO-inikoto, 
lliird SOD of Mntgi-DO-mikoto who himself was the grand 
son of Ten-Sho Dji-jin. In the earliest periods of Japan 
neither the divines nor Ilie common people bad that selfish 
mind by which Ihe first born only should succeed to Ihe 
throne, hut the most virtuous was elected as successor. 5ft 
Jin-mu Ten-0 sat on the place of Taish (Prince- Emperor)' 
instead of his elder brothers, lss£-no-mikolo, laa-ino-inikotff 
and Mik6 nu-no-mikoio. At the age of forty five, being with 
his elder brothers and his son Takishi-mhni-no-mikoto in ibe 
palace of Takachio, he said lo them : o This province Hiuga, 
being very retired, is not a convenient place from which to 
subjugate Ihe people in every part of the country, Might wa 
not belter complete the good work by removing to another 
district? Taka-mi-musuhi-no-mikoio, orO-hiru-me-oo-mikolo 
(an other name for Ten-Sho Dai-jin), the divine in heaven, id 
ancient limes, gave Ihe country named Midzuho, in Toyo-ashi- 
bare, lo Hilio-ho-no-ninigi-no-mikolo, our progenitor. So he 
left Amano-mikura (a dwelling place in heaven) and descend- 
ed from above lo Ihal region, pushing aside Ihe Toye-gumo 
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(dense sbclf of cloudi^) and sending his subjects before him 
to lind out a passage. This was during Ihe dark ages, aad, 
therefore, above ail, he tried to cause to prevail among Ihe 
people, honest; in its most simple slate, as imbibed in them 
at their binh. He ruled OTcr the whole region, residing in 
the western district far in the interior of the country ; and 
afterwards, our grand father and father passed a considera- 
blelime there, spreading happiness, and performing meritorious 
acts by reason of ibeir sacred nature ; so that it is now more 
than 2470 years from the time our progeaitor descended from 
heavsa to the present day. Notwithstanding this, in some 
remote dif'tricts of the country, there are slill lo be found 
numerous people who have not received the royal benevolence ; 
and it is difQcull to govern them, as each calls himself a Hito- 
go-no-liami (Lord or Chief), limits his dominio^is as he likes, 
nud is eugdged in lighting ngainsl his ui^iglihoi's. A long lime 
iigo, I hoai'il from ShLv-t5iJchi-no-okiu.», ili it there was a line 
hmd, containing beanliful scenery of valleys ami rivers «ui'- 
ratindel by grcoii mounlains, lying iu nn eastern direction 
from the (iroviiieo of liiuga, mid iImI snm-i onr.' hud come 
down to Ihiit lund from heaven iu the Ama-ao-ima-fane (the 
name of a sacred ship). Me thinks this may be a good place 
from whence lo rule over the people, in order to lake the 
whole country under our dominion ; and it may, perhaps, be 
the center of Rikugo (the six sides of Ihe universe), lie who 
descended from heaven to that land, must be Nini-haya-hi, as 
I heard he passed across the wide space by order of Ihe 
progenitor of the divines in Heaven, and, after looking about 
the country, came down to the maun lain peak called Ikaru-ga- 
mlai of Kamakami, in Uie province of Kawachi, and now 
lives on the Shiro-niwa mountain of Tarima, in Ihe province 
of Yamato. Therefore I hope lo establish a capital in this 
new-found land. What is your opinion about il? • 

His relations having approved of bis plan, Jin-mu-Ten-0 
brought his army to the eastern regions. Subsequently he 
removed to Kibi, whicti has since been divided into three 
provinces, Bizen, Bilchiu and Bungo, and finally, tmving 




accomplished bis purposes, lie founded Wis capital at Osliiwara, 
a place ihat ia supposed lo have slood where the villaBe of 
KasliiwB-harra, count; of KaLsuragi, province of Yaraalo, 
DOW is. There he was married to Hime-tatara-isuzu'hime- 
QO-mikolo, the daughter of Kolo-shii'o-nushi-DO-kami, one of 
llie rulers of the couDlry ; and having becu publicly coroDaled, 
and having conferred rewai-ds upon his officers, he spent the 
end of his lire !□ quiet and peace. He is said to have died at 
the palace of Ka^hiwa-barra al the age of 137 years, and liis 
burial place was in Onoye, ai Shira-kashi, northeast of mount 
llnebi, al a spot aow said 10 be a hill lying in the ahova 
direclioD from mouot Uncbi.— Pages ^0, ST, 169, 261. 

HAN. -Pages 34, 36, 

KARA-Klltl. — A common mode of suicide. Here the man 
(for women never rip themselves open) holds the small hoife 
in (he left band, and cuts from right lo left eight inches 
across the ibdomeu, bunealh llie navel, and eoalinues lo cut 
npwards three inches (see Aisliiknga).— Page 39, 

HEA.^Page 12. 

IIEIKIN. — A class of men which before the Restoralion 
18G8, was composed of the husbandmeu, the artisansandlhtj 
merchants. Today in Japaa whoever is not a member of Ibi 
Imperial family, a kuwazoku (noble), or a shizoku, is a hei< 
nin.— Page 136. 

IIENO-WAKA-HIVA.— It is the name of ihe place in beam 
where one goes after death. Hi means Eire ; waka, youi 
and miyt, palace.— Page 263, 

lllO-BU-SHO.-Page 30. 

IIIRAGI-IIOKO.- Pages 6, H, 9. 

HIllATA ATSUTANE. — Was horn in 1176 al the town of 
Kubota, in Dewa, the capital of that remote district in tbe 
north of Japan, commonly called Akila. His father was Owada 
Sci-bei, a samurai of the Snlnke family, who (raced hack his 
descent to Tcn-Sho Dai-jio through Kuammu Teu-O, the 
liftieth Mikado from Jia-mu, and enjoyed a pension of * 
hundred kokii of rice. Ilirala's works are composed in (wo 
styles, the one almost entirely colloquial, the other formed on 
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ihe model oflbe ancient prose writers, and crowded with 
obsolete word^ which add considerably to ihe difTiculLies of 
the studeDl, His scholarship appears to have been vei'y 
extensive, aod withoul a wide acquaintaDce with aacient 
Chinese literature and Budhism, it would be impossible to 
follow him iclo Ihe remote regions wither his researches 
sometimes carry him- lie speaks so frequently of analogies 
between the native iradilioos and those of the Badhisls and 
ancient Chinese, which he iatcrprels by the theory thai the 
latter borrowed from the Japanese, thai it is a matter of 
regret not to be able to test his stalemeots ; since if the sup- 
posed analogies really exist, Ihey would he ot cousidernhle 
use in tracing Ihe relationship of the Japanese to iht races 
of the Asiatic continent. Ilirala died at Kubota in 18i3, 
being therefore over sixty-seven years of age.— I'ages VII, 28. 

HIRO-SACOI-NO-MIKOTO.— A kami who discovered the art 
of constructing houses.— Cage 260. 

HOJIO, orHOJO. — The liajft family traced their descent 
from the Mikado Kuammu (782-805) through Sadamori, a 
Taira noble, from whom lldjd Tokimasa, the father of Masago, 
Minamoto Yoritomo's wife, was ibe seventh in descent. Their 
ancestors had settled al ll6jfi, in Idzn, whence they look their 
name. But it was only in Ihe 12lh century that the Hojio 
family rose lo real prominence, when Hojio Tokimasa suc- 
ceeded in bringing his own inHiience and power to Ae liigliesi 
pitch. Tokimasa's authority was continued in his family 
during seven generations (1199-1333). The names of his 
successors, eleven in number, are Voshilori, Vasutohi, Tsu- 
metoki, Tokiyori, Masaloki, Tokimunfi, Sadatoki, Morotoki, 
ilirotoki, Takatoki and Moritoki. Of Ihese, tlie third, fourth, 
andtiflh were the ablest and most devoted to public business. 
ll was on the strength of their merit and fame that their 
successors were so long able to hold power. The I16j6 refer- 
red lo in our quoialion of the Dai-Nippon-Kaibiyabu-Yurai-iki, 
is doubtless the Orst of the line of rulers, Hojo Tokimasa. 
None of the H6ja ever seized the office of Sliogun, but in 
reality ihey wielded all and more of Ihe power attaching to 
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ttie o[Gce under the title of shikken. With a nominal Mikado 
at Kiolo, and a nominal Stiogun al Kamakura and llAjO being 
keepers of bath, had all Ibe powers of goTernmeoI centred in 
Iheir hands, unopposed ihey swayed the whole Empire. 
Page 183. 

HAI-GIN-SHO.-Page 34. 

KA-TAKl]-SH).-Page36. 

KAMI.— "God "is evidently the same word as kami applied 
lo a superior, as to a master by his serraDt, or to the sovereign 
by his subjects, lo llie chief officer of a sub-deparloieot of the 
administralion , and in ancient limes, to the governor of a 
province!. Its primary meaning is t that whicb is abore 
and hence (cliiefi. So that for instance Uanagi- 
kami would miian great cliii-f Izanagi. The kami of tbs 
Sinlo fjilh, wilb the esception of liuni-loko-i.icbi-DO-mikoii 
Tsuchi-no-mikolo , and Toya-no-inihoio, or the Jiipaniti 
Trinity, are historical personages who have bepu dpifipil, xnd' 
petitions are offered to them at the Shinto >hrines, cont'd Miyi 
Gu, Yashiro or Jinin. Tlier* ;iru 13,131) kami of whioh 3,IS! 
are known to hnve shrines. The pplitions offered at the Miya 
arc called Roka-kon-no-barai (peiitious of sii origms), angerJ 
grief, kindness, proleciiOD, dishonesty, and avarii 
ness. As a rule, Miya have a mirror on the altar, as an emblem 
of purity. There are reasiins lo believe that metallic 
played an imporlanl role in religious ceremonies with the 
Ariao people who are believed to have lived in prehistorical 
limes in Siberia (see Ritter, Erdkunde, Asien, 1. n, p. 119. 
ISO— also Lassen, Zeilscbrift der deutsch-morgeul. Ge^ellsch. 
t, II, p. 59, and Mannest, GermaBia).— Page 262, 

KANTO.— Page 7. 

KEIKO TEN-U. — The twelfth Emperor who reigned froi 
71 lo 130 B. C.-Page 7. 

KEN.-Pages 34, 36, 36, 40, 46. 57, 59, 136, 141 

KENllO'SEKAI.—Uislingijished country.— Page 8. 

KlN-MEI-TEN-0, or Kin-Mai-Ten-0. — The siity third Ei 
peror who reigned from 540 to 571. A. D.— Page 30. 

KlO.-Page 35. 
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KIO-BD-SHO.-Page 3i. 

KIU^-KI-CHU.-Page 31. 

KO-BU-SllO.-P.Lge 3i. 

KOJIKI.— Pages 6, 88. 

KOGO.-Empress.— Pages 90. 

liAMUROME-HU-MlROTO or Kamuromi-no-raikolo.--Page 
260. 

KOMPIRA. — (Helallic (like) protector (of ihe) mullitude). 
Sosudo, ihe unruly brolher of Ten-Slio Dai-jin, and, later, 
Shuloku-JD, ihe 75lh Mikado, hace been included among ihese 
deilies. Sailors pray decoully to Kompira for proieclion from 
elemeols; aad stories of ship-wrecked people hasioj been 
saied by Kompira comiog lo the rcsctiL', are numerous. The 
Shinlo name for Kompira is Kolohira. The principal shrine 
is that called Dzo-dza-saa in Sanukr, lo which numerous 
pilgrins resort throughout ihe year,— Page 967. 

HUi;Hl-yESO.-Page 29. 

KUDO-SO- KAMI. -The Kami of roads,— Page 8. 

KUNI-TOKO-TAOllI.iSO-MlKOTO.- Page258. 

KU-NAI-SHO.-Page 30, 31, 15!). 

KUSIK-HITAMA, -Strange spirit.— Pages 28, 29. 

KIWAZOKU.-Pages 104. 136, 137, 138, 139, 165, 166. 

MADUCtll. — Was a man of ancient lineage, being descended 
from Take-lsunutni-no-mikoto, the demi-gad who look the 
form of a gigantic crow and acted as guide to Jin-mu Ten-0 
in his iafasioa of Vamashiro. lie was horn at Okab^ in 
1697. Mabuchi was a very voluminous writer. A list of bis 
works is given at the end of the notice of his life in Ihe 
Sanjiurok' riakuden, lie died in 1769 at Ihe age of 72, and was 
buried at the buddhist monastery of Todaiji, at Sliinagawa, 
near Tokio.-Page 7. 

MASA-YA-O-KATSU-KATSU-HAVA-HI-Afilfi-NO-OCHI-HO- 
MIMI-^0-MIKOTO. — Son of Ten-Sho Dai-jin and father o( 
Ni-ni-gi-no-mikoto.— Page 27. 

MAYABARA. — A member of the Dai Jo Kuwan after 18G8, 
and a chief of rebels in 1877. -Page 103. 

MEIJI.- Literally enlightened peace.— Pages 131, 196. 



MIKAOOATE. — System o[ imperial government peculiar to 
Japan.— Page 132. 
WIUDO.— Emperor.— Page 27. 

MITAMA.-Spiril.-Pages 57, 29. 99. 

MIN SHEN Gl IN. _ Pages 65, 66, 69, iOO, 136, 137, 13S 
Ul, 1i3, lU, U5, U6, 147, 148. 149, 151, 152, 154, 157, j 
158, 159, 163, 171, 175, 176, 180. 

UlYA,— See Kami.— Page 258. 

HIZUHO.— A district of Toyo-ashi-bara.- Page 88. 

MOM-BU-SI!0.-Puge 34. 

MOSHl.— A Chinese moralist. His Chinese oame is Meogulse. 
By wesierners he is called Slencius. 

HOSIN or Honin.-Page 30. 

MOTOORI NOItlHAGA.— This reinarkahle scLolar and critic 
was bora ia 1730 at Mnlsuzaka in Isc. Like the oilier mem> 
hers of the pure shinlo scliool, Molofiri devoted a great deal 
oraiieniionlolhestudyoflhc ancient language, and composed 
numerous works of great value in this departmeol of learning. 
He died in ISOl, and was buried in a tomb which be had 
previously caused to be coDSlructed ai ihc monastery of Hio-^ 
rakuji near Jlatsuzaka,— Page 7. 

HURA-KUMO-KO-TSURU-GI. -Pages 27, 28, 125. 

HURO-KDMO-KO-TSURU-GI.-Seo Mura-kumo-no-Uurugi, 

NAI DAI-JIN. -Page 31. 

NAI-KAKU.-Pages 43, 45, 47. 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, < 
66,.69, 70, 99, 135, 136, 145, 148, 149, 152, 153, 154, 155,^ 
157, 158, 159. 163. 171, 172, 180. 

NAI-MU-SHO. -Pages 34, 66, 135, 148. 

NAKA-TSUKASA-NO-SHO.-Page 30. 

NICtll-niN-SERAl. — The worid of the sun (the universe), 
or Japan. In the earliest days of their exintencc as a nation, 
lb<! Japanese ibought that Japan comprised the whole uni- 
verse. —Page 29. 

NIGI-MITAMA. -Harmonious spirit.^Pages 28, 29. 

WlHONGl.-Hislory of Japan.-Page 88. 

MHON-SOTSUI-llASai. -Commander in cbi«f of ihe array .- 
Page 38, 
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NI-NI-GI-NO-MIKOTO. — Gomraction of Amatsu-liitaka-ho- 
no-ninigi-no-mikoto, the grand son of Ten-Sho Dai-jin. — 
Pages 27, 28. 

OJIN-TEN-0. — The sixteenth Mikado. He reigned from 
270 to 310 after Christ.— Pages 1, 196. 

OKI-TSU-HIKO-NO-KAMI. - The kami of furnaces. - Page 
260. 

OKI-TSU-HIME-NO-MIKOTO.-Page 261 . 

OKU YESSO.^Page 29. 

O-KUNI-NUSHL— Literally ruler over a country.— Page 8. 

O-KURA-SHO. - Pages 30, 34, 43, 71, 110, 140, 143, 167, 
207, 215, 218, 219. 244. 

REI.-Pages 136, 141. 

HIPPO.— Page 60. 

RIKU-GUN-SHO.-Page 34. 

RONGO.-Page 196. 

SA DAI-JIN.-Pages 31, 35, 59, 157. 

SAIBANSHO.— A generic name for Japanese courts of law.— 
Page 41. 

SA-IN.-Pages 34, 40, 43, 63, 93. 

SAKI-MITAMA.-Happy spirit.-Pages 28, 29. 

SAMURAI. — Members of the shizoku class. — Pages 102, 
120. 

SANGI- Pages 35, 47. 

SEI-IN.— Pages 40, 43, 48, 66. 

SEKAI SOHON-SHIN-NO-HOl. — The throne of the general 
Lord of the world.— Page 27. 

SHI.-Pages 34, 36, 40, 57, 59, 60, 154. 

SHIKI-BU-SHO.-Page 30. 

SHIZOKU.-Pages 104, 139. 

SllO.-Pages 35, 36, 40, 57, 59, 60, 154. . 

SHOGUN.-Pages 31, 38, 39. 

SHOGUNATE.-Page 75. 

SINTO or SHINTO.-Pages 90, 124, 183, 258, 260, 262. 

SINTOIST.— A follower of the sinto faith.— Page 98. 

SONIN.— An honorific rank.— Pages 46, 50. 



SOSA-NO-0-NO-HlKOTO.— Sod of lianitmi and liaDagi.aod | 
brother of Ten-Sho Pai-jin.— Page 28. 

SCMEMl-JIA-NA-NU-HIKOMO. — Anoihei- name for M-aw | 
gi-no-mikolo.— Page 201. 

TA.— Page 35. 

TAIKO-SAMA.— Une of the most famous men in Japan. He 
was born in 153G at Nahamura, disCrJcl of Aichi, province of 
Owari, from parents of the peasant class, and nas oamed 
Hiyoshi mai'u (good sun). During hi-i bojhoail he was nick- 
named Kochiku f^mall boy) and Sarii malsu (monkey pine). 
eventually he became a groom to Nobunaga (Nai Dai-jin 
under llie reign of Go-Nara Ten-0) ; and subsequently, first, 
he became a soldier, when lie assumed the name of Kinoshita 
Tokicliii'o, and after, a general, then chaaging his name to 
llashiba. Lastly, he rose to the dignity of Kuambaku (regent 
or premier), the highest office to which a subject could aliain, 
under the name of Toyotoml Ilideyofihi. In 1591 he resigned 
his oflice ID favor of his son, at the same lime taking the title 
of Taiko and hence became known to the people as Taiko 
Sama (honorable Taiko). He died in 1598 and was buried 
ID the grounds of Kodaiji, in Kioto. The immediate ambition 
of llideyoshi's life was to conquer Corea and even China, It 
had been bis dream when n boy, and his plan when a man. 
Finally, when in 1593, through some Cliinese emigrants, he 
heard of the military disorganization and anarchy in the latter 
country, he determined to put bis plan into eieculioo. Ac- 
cordingly, having assembled his generals, he fired their 
enthouainsm by recouotiog exploits mutually achieved ; and 
then proposed lo march to Peking, and divide the soil of 
China in fiefs amoog them. They unanimously agreed, and 
departed to various provinces to prepare troops and material, 
lljdeyoshi himself went lo Kiushiu. He expected to lead the 
army in person; but being sixty years old, and infirm, at the 
instances of bis old mother, he remained behind (1594). The 
expedition met with success ; and the japaoese army was od 
the point of invading China, when the death of Taiko was 
announced, and orders were received from ihe govemmeat 
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to reluro lioine. Befoi'e hi; death, Taiko Sama had setllcd 
(he form of gDverDment ; and the most endui'log monumcQU 
of ihis great maa were Ihe political iaslitiilioDS and the works 
of peace reared by his genius aod labor. 1q hl:< time, (he 
arts and sciences were not only in a very Qourishing coaditioD. 
but gave promise of rich dcTclopmenl. The !:pirit of military 
enterprise and internal nalional improvement was at its height. 
Contact with the foreigners of many nations awoko a spirit of 
inquiry and JDleilectual activity not witnessed before. On the 
seas that genias and restless activity found a congenial field. 
Taiko's era is marked hy tlie higheet perfectioa in marine 
architecture and Ihc extent and variety of commercial enter- 
prises. The ships built in this century, were twice or ihrice 
the size, and vastly the superior in model, of the junks that 
now hug the Japanese shores, or ply yet between China and 
Japan. The pictures of them preserved to this day, show that 
they were superior ia 5ize to the vessels of Columbus, and 
nearly equad in sailing qualities to Ihe contemporary Dutch 
and Portuguese galleons. They were provided with ordnance ; 
and a model of a Japanese brecch'loading cannon i^ still 
preserved in Kioto. Ever a brave and adventurous people, 
the Japanese then roamed the seas with a freedom that one 
who knows only of the modern shore-bound people, would 
scarcely credit, Voyages of trade, discovery, or piracy had 
been made to India, Siam, Burmah, the Philippines, southern 
China, the Malay archipelago, and the Kuriles, on the north, 
even in the lifleenlh century, but were most numerous in the 
sixleenib. The Japanese gave its name to the island of 
Floson ( Luzon ), and the descendants of Japanese traders are 
still lo be found in numbers in Ihis archipelago. In the city 
of Ayulhnya, on the Mcnam, in Siam, a flourishing sea-port, 
the people call one pari of the place, " the Japanese quarier ". 
And when the records of the Far East aie thorougly investigated, 
and this subject fully studied, very interesting results will be 
obtained, showing the wide spread influence of Japan at a 
time when she was scarcely known by the European world 
to have existence. — Pages 133, 1S5. 
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TAIRA-NO-KIYOMORl. - The son of Taira Tadamori, the 
head of the house of Taira, on whom the emperor Toba 
bestowed the island of Tsusima. Taira-oo-Kiyomi was bom 
in 11 S3. He distinguished himself greatly against the pirates 
that infested tlie Suwo-nada, and finally destroyed their lar- 
king place. In 115B, he was made minister of justice. In 
il56 he defeated the Minamoto party in the first battle that 
took place between their adherents and those of his own 
house ; and in 1 157, having obtained permission of the Imperial 
palace, he assumed the control of afi'oirs in the Empire. 
This was the beginning of the dominion of the military classes 
that lasted till 1868. In that same year Taira-no-Kiyomi was 
made Dai*Jo Dai*jin. In 1171 he made his own daugther 
first « the concubine and afterwards, the wife of the Emperor 
Takasura, a boy then eleven years of age. He died of sickness 
at Kioto in 1181, cursing his rival Yorimotoof the Minamoto. 
He was then the grand fother of the Emperor on his mother^s 
side.-^rage 183. 

TAKA-MA^GA-HARA. — High plain of heaven. — Pages 27, 
«fc.88. 

TAKE MIXA-KATA.-Son of O-kuni nushi.-Page T. • 

TAKE-XIKA-MlCHL-SoD of HiwMo-hayaki. With Fiitt» 
inshi be Sllc^^eds 0> kwu-anshi in the govemmexit •! T«;»- 
Ashi-bar3i.--P^JHjp^ 7, 9, IT. 

TAKl^UATA4^UCUi^ME-MlK0T0.-The kami ol wea^iif . 

TA0KKik>-UI-Xi>XlKOTO. - The kimi of irdutectnre.* 

TO-SHO I>A1-J1>. — Gr«at giihiiess ol the shisiz^ kea:i«L 
:>he t$ the lirst uii priKiftai ai the kaai^ ind the oaly «bs rf 
miMa theo( ^ Ki) hfestvncil nemiri al life qs thi^ e-ortk. Tk 
fdact^ am ir« in Ise,. rjiLed Doi-jta Go. w^ec« th>sc« «s 
m^ the tiUhir c.i2fie«i tlki» ^^ eater **« the acher titt? *- ^ttsr*^ 
T(MK^W IXi^jun has ^triws thcm^at tiie Eot^tr^^ hoi tfare 
t$ »> TCftdLiT ifetritelMtt 4f lienL ail i^eaiui^ oa tte fcy^ 
VUfdbr liKv. AOL «4nMa ikk wi woa&a ins smoanA m 
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frequunlly met begging llieJi' way lliilher. — Pages 6, 7, S, 
17, 28, 29, 88,99, 260, 261. 

TOYO-ASHI-HARA. - Ferlile rich plain, another name for 
Japan. -Pages 7, 27. 

TOYO-NO-MIKOTO.— Page 25B. 

TSUCHI-NO-HIKOTO -Kami of earih.-Page 258. 

UDAlSHO-VOBlTOMO.-lluwasthecommaQderincliiefoflhe 
army Id Lhe lirac of Goloba Ten-0, and is counEed among the 
ablest miiQ of whom Japan can Loasl. Be was born in iiiS 
and wai of the Alinamolo fdinily. That family had been founded 
by Tsunemolo, Uie grand son of the Emperor Seiwa, who 
reigned from 859 10 880 A. 0. and wasmimsterof war. llishe 
who founded the cily of Kamakura where once lhe wealth of 
thirty three provinces centred ; and it is (here that previous to 
his linal and successful struggle with the Taira clan at Dan- 
QO-ura, near Shimonoseki in 1185, he fixed his power. In 
1192he was appointed Sei-i-Tai-shogun (barbarian subjugating 
great geoeral) ; anl fro.n thai time, governed tbe country in 
the name and for the sake of the Mikado, lie died in 1199, 
being then fifty three years old and having ruled over the 
Empire fifteeu years. Ha is Ibo founder of the dual system of 
gOTernment ia Japan. — I'age 183. 

U DAI-JIN. -Pages 31, 35, 151. 

UFUOTA. -Page 183. 

U-IN.-Pages 34, 43. 

WANI.-Pagc 196. 

VAHIRO-NO-HOkO. -Eight fathom spear.-l'age 9. 

VA!11IIO-N0-HATADONK.-Pnge 9. 

VAMATO-TAKE-ISO-MIKOTO. -The bravest man in Japan. 
He was the second son of Kei-ko Ten-0 (71-139. A. D.}, and the 
grand father of Ojin Ten-0 (210-310 A. D, ) who became 
famous in hiEtory. Vamato Take's success in single combat 
with lhe rebel chief Shikaga, and afterwards, his expedition to 
Yeso, also lhe death of his heioic wife Adzuma, by drowning 
in the bay of Yedo, and bis own death from wounds received 
ID battle, together with other adventures, give to his life an 
air of pure romance which has made more than one doubt that 
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he ever existed. But I agree with Mr. GriflBs, the brilliant 
author of the Mikado's Empire, who considers him to have 
been a historical personage and his deeds a part of genuine 
history. It is said that when he died in 113, he was but 
thirty-six years of age.—Page 9. 

YASA-GAMl-NO-TAMA. — A precious stone and one of the 
three sacred treasures left by Ten-Sho Dai-Jin to the Mikados.— 
Pages 28, 28, 125. 

YATA-NO-KAGAMI.— A mirror and one of the three sacred 
treasures left by Ten-Sho Dai-jin to the Mikado. —Pages 27, 
2?, 125. 

YEZO or YESO.-Page 29. 



ERRATA. 



Page II, 6th line from the top, for measures read measure, 

Pag© III, note, 2(i line from the top, for S. W. read S. E. 

Page 21, 4th line from the bottom, for China herself, which read China which. 

Page 25, note, 2d line from the top, for the heard read the head. 

Page 29, note 2, line 5th from the bottom, for Yeso in read Yeso is. 

Page 31, note, line 2d from the bottom, for 2868 read 1868. 

Page 4i, line 14th from the top, for servants read ancestors. 

Page 54, line 4th from the top, for of the views read of the vices. 

Page 66, line 5th from the top, for Sa-In read Sei-In. 

Page 70, line 5lh from the top, for only of read only at. 

Page 75, line 3d from the bottom, for was guided read was not guided. 

Page 77, note 12, for see pages 37 and 38 read see pages 40 and 41. 

Page 80, line 0th from the bottom, for had time, to give read hadlime to give. 

Page 81, line 5th from the bottom, for existence, for read existence for. 

Page 82, line 3d from the top, for religions read religious. 

Page 85, note, for see pages 33 and 34 read see pages 3 1 and 32. 

Page 86, note, for pages 31 and 32 read page 32, 

Page 88, note, line 5lli from the bottom, for cc It is not read It is not. 

Page 89, note, line 9lh from the bottom, for « Again the read Again the, and 

last line of the note, for and breadth. » read and breadth. 
Page 90, 2d line from the bottom, for Gingo Ten-0 read Gingo Kogo. 
Page 91, 3d line from the bottom, for and, found there, read and found there. 
Page 92, note, 8th line from the bottoin, for (Itou group) read Itourouf, 
Page 99, note 13, for see page 29 read see page 12. 
Page 103, line 7th from the bottom, for wheter read whether. 
Page 121, line 5th from the top, for procedure ' 4. read procedure ' 4 1>. 
Page 124, note 22, 5d line from the top, for privade likes, and read private 

likes and. 
Page 127, 4th line from the top, for as well, read as well. 
Page 128, 6th line from the bottom, for Palatius read Palatinv>8, 
Page 129, 2d line from the top, for he read we. 
Page 131, 3d line from the bottom, for which read while. 
Page 132, 9th Ime from the top, for influence, that read influence that. 
Page 141, 11th line from the top, for as should read as should be. 
Page 142, note 6, table, children under 14 years, males, for 8,754,726 read 

4,754,926. 
Page 145, lllh line from the bottom, for member read number. 
Page 154, note 8, for see pages 31 and 32 read see page 31. 
Page 156, 4th line from the bottom, for transcent read transient. 
Page 159, 3rd line from the top, for decrease riiad decease, and line 4lh from 

the bottom, for enacted read promulgated. 
Page 162, note 4, for see page 60 read see page 59, and note 6 for 146 to 153 

read 146 to 152. 
Page 163, note 8, for 117, 118 and 119 read 117 and 119. 
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Pag^ 164, 14lh line from the top, for unfound read unfounded. 

» 176, 11th line from the top, for houses read house ; 12th line from 
the top, for as body read as a body ; 13th line from the top, for per- 
ceptible to all the read perceptibles to all, the and note 27, for see pages 
188 to 189 read see pages 168 to 170. 

» 181 , 4th line from the bottom, for under present read under the present, 

» 182, 6th line from the top, for fancies, for read fancies for. 

» 183, note, 1st line, for pages 25, 26, 35 and 36 read pages 35 and 36. 

» 185, 11th line from the bottom, for carrers read careers. 

» 187, lllh line from the bottom, for the way read their way. 

» 192, 9th line from the top, (or very read was. 

n 194, 8lli line from iho bottom, for which he needs read he needs, and 
note 5, for see appendix A, first page read see appendix A, The 
Literati, etc. page 270. 

» SOO, 4th line from the bottom, for charges read charge. 

» 201, 11th line from the top, for cours, read course, 

» 202, 5th line from the top, for forced read formed, 

u 205, note 24, for see pages 156, 157 and 158 read see pages 155, 156 
and 157. 

» 208, note, total of column statute miles, for 108,127.20 read 
108,127.30. 

» 217, note 7, 4th line from the top, for 1,477 yen read 1.477 yen. 

18 48 

» 219, note, 14th line from the bottom, ^orQ-r^ read ^r^. 

» 224, 6th line from the top, for from no less read from them no less. 

» 227, 7th line from the bottom, for day read they. 

» 231, 5th line from the bottom, for profitable read probable. 

» 237, note, for g read '^, 

» 239, 12th line from the bottom, for by exported read le exported, 
» 249, note 5, for see pages l7 4 to 178 read see pages 156 and 157. 
» i}51, note 6, for see pages 156, 157 and 158 read see pages 156 and 157. 

» 273, no'.e, 6th line from the left, for >A. read ^ • 
Explanatory note inserted between pages 274 and 275, page II, 12th line from 
the top for sometimes and sometimes crooked straight read sometimes 
crooked and sometimes straight. 
Page 280, 2d line from the top, for And read Add. 

» 287, 2d line from the top, for to them read them. 

» 288, 6th from the bottom, for hinded read hindered, and 4th line from 
the bottom for question read question of religion. 

» 292, 1st line from the bottom, for 1878 read 1870. 

* 310, note, first line for 7 Fus read 7 The species of paper not given in 
column 60 of the table inserted opposite to page 293, are hereunder, 
designated by numbers that guide to corresponding numbers in the list 
above opposite to which are to be found the names of said species for 
each ken : Fus. — 

» 331, note 7, for see note 116 read see note 16. 

» 351, 9th line from the top, for page YU-IX read pages VU, 9. 



Page 59, line 4th from the bottom, for is erroneous. Although read is er- 
roneous, although. 

Page 60, line 4th from the top, a full stop after of advancement. 

Page 83, last line of the page, for requisite experience required read 
requisite experience. 

Page 122, 9th line from the top, for if these read and if these. 

Page 1412, 1st line of the page, for the election read the draiving. 

Page 153, line 6th from the top, for the faults read the administration. 

Page 220, Ist line, for than read be less than. 

Page 225, note 14, table, occupations, for and mining. Industries read and 
mining industries. 

Explanatory note inserted between pages 274 and 275, line 6th from the top, for 
fig. 2 read fig. i. 

Page 300, Fertilizers and Horse feed, No. 5, for Gimpun read Jinpun. 

Page 307, Artiiles of food, No. 2, for Undou read Undon. 

Page 308, No. 15, for Guraku read Sen Giuraku, 

Page 310, No. 32, for "H* SF read ^ ^« 
Page 312, No. 22, for Sanka read Senka. 

Page 313, No. 54, for * S ^ ^ -^ read ^^ = "f^ ^ ^ • 

Page324, No.6, 3dline,for^ 3^^ 51 BS* read ^ 3S^8S* 51 

Page 325, No. 11. 2d line, for It ^J read "fit ^. 

Page 368, 4th Ime from the top, for perceptibles read perceptible,' 
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